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CHAPTER I. 

PHILIP AND ALDA GRAHAM. 

Adventure by the Lake — Interference of Ned Harding — Philip's 
shabby way of taking blame — Some account of Colonel Graham. 

[LDA, come along with me, there's a good 

girl : do put away that stupid book. 

What is the good of a beautiful day like 

this, rd like to know, if you go on reading, reading, 

there in the sunshine ? I believe you'll grow up an 

old bookworm, and nothing better. Here ! throw it 

away ! * and Philip Graham suited the action to the 

word, and gave a blow to the book his sister was 

reading, so that it flew a couple of yards away over 

a flower border. 

A 



2 Alda Graham. 

* Oh Philip, you ridiculous boy I' said Alda with 
the greatest good-humour, ' you have lost my place. 
You cannot think what a pretty book that is ; I wish 
you would read it, Philip/ 

' No ; you shall tell me the story when you have 
finished it, Alda,* said Philip graciously. ' We will 
sit on the bank of the lake when we are tired out, 
and you shall tell me all about it/ 

'What do you want me to do over there?' asked 
Alda, smiling at him. 

She was a girl of ten, and he a boy of twelve, yet 
she always behaved to him as if he were the younger 
of the two. This manner was unconscious on her 
part. 

' What do you want me to do now V she repeated. 

' Come down to the water-side. Ally ; it is so hot 
here: I declare it is broiling!' They ran together 
to the water-side, she leaving her book upon the 
bench, and ready to enter into all his whims. 

The lake of which Philip had spoken, was an arti- 
ficial piece of water situated in the prettiest part of 
a very beautifully wooded park. 

The grounds generally were gs highly cultivated 
as a garden, the banks of the water being kept as 
smoothly mown as a lawn, and planted in all direc- 
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He had not been in the boathouse many minutes, 
when he called out to his sister : 

*Alda, Alda, come here; there is such a funny 
spider, carrying a lot of eggs between his legs ! Do 
come, quick !' Alda ran to look at the spider ; and 
when the interest of that was past, Philip's attention 
was turned elsewhere. ' I should like to go on the 
water; would not you?' he asked At the same 
moment he jumped into a boat, which was fastened 
by a short chain to an iron rod fixed in the bank of 
the boathouse. 

'But, Philip dear,' said Alda, 'we mustn't, you 
know : grandmamma has always forbidden us.' 

'Oh bother!' said Philip, dancing about in the 
boat, ' I shall only go just a little way ; I shall not 
do any harm. Here, jump in. Ally.' 

' No,' said Alda, ' I cannot, Philip ; you know I 
must not' 

* You are a muff,' said Philip rudely ; ' you never 
are of any use. Well, unhitch the chain, then, at 
any rate.' 

' No, Philip,' said Alda, though the tears were in 
her eyes, brought there by his unkindness. Philip 
unhitched the chain himself immediately. He did 
it more out of obstinacy and bravado than from any 
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purpose. His sudden movement threw his sister off 
her feet, and she caught at the side of the boat, thus 
rocking it more away from the boathouse. Instead 
of sitting still to let the boat recover herself, Philip 
sprang forward again, trying in vain to catch at the 
piles which skirted the bank. 

'Hold tight! pull her back!' shouted Philip, 
frightened now at finding the boat moving away, as 
the remembrance of his grandmother's sternness 
occurred to him. ' Don't let go. Ally, whatever 
you do ; try to catch at the chain ! ' 

But the chain was hanging down under water, 
beyond the little girl's reach. 

She held on with all the strength she could, lying 
at full length along the bank ; but the water was 
stronger than poor Alda, and the boat would float 
away until it jerked her into the lake. She did not 
scream, but beat the water with her hands in a hope- 
less manner. Philip was terribly frightened then, 
and screamed loudly for help. 

The help appeared in the person of the head 
gardener's son, a 'natural,' as the people called 
him, or, as we should say, a semi-idiot This man, 
a great, heavily-built fellow, with loose shambling 
limbs, arrived suddenly upon the bank, and stood 
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staring at the little girl struggling in the water with 
his mouth wide open, without making the least 
attempt to assist her. 

* Take her out — catch hold of her !* cried Philip. 

* As he spoke, Alda disappeared under the water ; 
then rising again to the surface nearer the shore 
than she had been, she clutched in terror at the 
bank. 

*Take her out! catch hold of her!* screamed 
Philip again. ' Don't stand gaping there, Ned, you 
idiot ! ' 

The last was an unfortunate word for Philip. 
Ned glanced at him sullenly ; and then from him 
he looked at Alda. 

The pale agonized face and clinging hands at 
length suggested an idea to his vacant mind. He 
stooped down towards the little girl and pulled her 
out of the water. 

* I'll do it for you,' said he, ' but not for he ; let 
'im bide in the boat.* 

Alda was unable to speak for a few minutes ; but 
she made a great effort to recover from the shock 
and the fright, and the effort was in behalf of her 
brother. 

Though she was a little girl, she had more know- 
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ledge of human nature than Philip, two years older 
than herself, — a knowledge more valuable than any 
amount of book learning could be to her. 

She would not hurt the feelings of the simpleton, 
Ned Harding, by calling him an idiot, and thus 
frustrate her own purpose. 

* Ned,' said she gently, ' do help me to get the 
boat inshore; I cannot reach it. I shall be sure to 
tumble into the water again.* 

* No, a won't for he,' said Ned, looking viciously 
towards Philip. * A said I was a idiot ; let 'im bide 
in the boat.' 

*Do for me, Ned,' said Alda coaxingly. 

The man stood looking at her little dripping- 
figure irresolute, when the opportunity for help was 
past, by the boat all at once making of its own 
accord towards the shore, and bumping up against 
the bank ; so that Philip sprang out of her, giving 
the slight thing such an impetus that she flew away 
almost into the middle of the lake. 

* I don't want your help now, Ned,' said Philip, 
*for I have got out without it.' 

* I say,' said he again presently, ' here's a shilling 
for you. Don't go and tell them up at the house 
an)rthing about this ; do you hear, Ned ? ' 
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The man looked at him cunningly, took the shil- 
ling, but gave no answer. 

♦There will be no end of a row, you see, if 
grandmamma hears of it,' added Philip, Then 
turning to his sister, he asked, 'Do you think 
you can run home now, Ally? We will go 
through the shrubberies. They will see us if we 
run across the park.' So Philip and Alda ran 
home under cover of the rhododendron shrubs, and 
reaching a back entrance to the house, gained, as 
they supposed, their own rooms in safety. 

Alda was as anxious as her brother to escape 
notice; for she, like him, stood in great awe of 
the stem manner of their grandmother, and had 
the additional desire of screening Philip from 
blame and punishment, thinking, with justice, that 
he was the one in fault 

But all their precautions were useless ; for Ned 
Harding, the simpleton, not too foolish for re 
venge, or too much of a natural to see where he 
could pay off Philip, ran post-haste and breathless 
to the house, informing every one he met that he 
had saved Miss Alda's life, and that but for him 
Master Philip would have drowned her. Of course 
no one understood what Ned Harding meant until 
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a search was made for the children, and Alda was 
found shivering with cold, and vainly trying to 
unfasten her soaked clothes. 

Of course she was quickly put into bed, and given 
hot stuff to drink ; and then, to Alda's dismay, the 
door opened and admitted her grandmother. 

Whether she had already seen Philip and heard 
his version of the lake adventure, or whether she 
took it for granted that Alda, being the younger, 
must necessarily be the one most to blame, Alda 
did not dare inquire. She took meekly the whole 
scolding for two, feeling glad that she was the one 
to be scolded instead of her brother. 

However, Mrs. Graham had had a previous inter- 
view with Philip ; and from that young gentleman's 
account she had understood that he and his sister 
had been equally to blame ; at least, Philip had not 
said so. He laid the balm to his own conscience 
that he had not told any falsehoods about the 
affair ; but he held that if he was to be punished, 
his sister might as well go shares, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, they might as well row in the same 
boat. 

This appears to you very mean of Philip. So 
it was. And although Alda did not know at first 
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that her grandmamma had seen her brother, it 
came to her knowledge afterwards; and in her 
own mind she wondered that Philip had not 
spoken out more frankly: she would, in his place, 
have taken all the blame upon herself. But it went 
no further in Alda's mind than surprise. She said 
not a word about it to Philip, and was rather glad 
than otherwise that if they had incurred punish- 
ment, they should be punished together. 

From what I have told you, you will have 
gathered that Philip and Alda Graham were stay- 
ing, without their parents, at their grandmother's 
house. Their mother had died early in their life, — 
almost too early for Alda's remembrance of her. 
Of their father, the children knew very little. He 
had for many years past been on foreign service: 
first during the long, dreadful war in the Crimea, 
which you cannot remember, and therefore you do 
not look upon with the same feeling as those do 
who lived at the time, hearing every day the hor- 
rible details of slaughter, and disease, and suffering. 

Philip and Alda understood that their father was 
fighting for duty's sake ; and Philip thought the life 
of a soldier must be a very pleasant one compared 
with that of a schoolboy, who was as often in dis- 
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grace as not ; and he made up his mind that when 
he was old enough, he would follow the profession 
of his father : while to Alda her unknown father was 
a vague person, whom she admired and boasted of 
to her school-girl friends as a hero, but of whom 
she felt very much afraid. 

When the war in the Crimea came to an end, 
Colonel Graham returned home for a time ; and it 
was during that short leave of his that his children 
first made his acquaintance, so as to remember him. 
Philip did not seem to take very much interest in 
his father, beyond gladly accepting the presents he 
made him ; but none knew the deep impression 
that Colonel Graham made upon the heart of his 
little girl, for she never spoke of it, even to her 
brother. Not long after this the Colonel left home 
again, and went through some of the scenes of the 
Indian mutiny ; adventures which occasioned him to 
be ordered back to England sooner than he had 
expected. 

I have been obliged to give you all these details 
to explain why Philip and Alda were living with 
their grandmother. 

At this time Philip had been for several years at 
a large boarding school — not a public school. Mrs. 
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Graham had somewhat unfounded prejudices with 
r^ard to public schools ; and Alda had also been 
placed by her grandmother at a school in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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The children come down to dessert — John the footman, and Ander- 
son the butler — False system of Philip's and Alda's lives — ^The 
' Book for Youth ' --News of Colonel Graham's wound, and con- 
sequent return home. 




T was half-past six in the evening of the 
day following the lake catastrophe, when 
Philip and Alda descended from the 
nursery in order to attend dessert 

It niay seem strange to you that a great boy like 
Philip, or a girl of ten like Alda, should have had 
anything to do with so babyish an institution as a 
nursery ; but Mrs. Graham had a great idea of 
keeping 'children* in their proper places, and she 
continued to look upon all those who belonged to 
herself as children, to any age. Thus Philip's father 
was by the servants of the house just as often 
spoken of as 'Master Philip' as 'the Colonel,' and 
of course, therefore, his son was no one at all, but 
only ' Phil.' 

Most of the servants had lived a score of years 
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with Mrs. Graham— one or two of them thirty, or 
even forty ; so on this occasion the upper house- 
maid — herself a thirty-five years* servant — who 
acted as nurse when any ' children * were staying 
in the house, had set both Philip and his sister to 
rights, overlooking the washing of Philip's hands 
and face, and the brushing of his hair ; after she 
had changed Alda's frock and fastened her sash, 
receiving from the little girl an affectionate kiss in 
return, and from the boy, in similar payment, a 
tussle which nearly tore her cap from her head. 

Then Alda was demurely walking down the 
broad long staircase, when Master Phil must needs 
get astride the bannisters, highly polished with wax 
and much rubbing, and slide upon them from top to 
bottom. 

They were pre-eminently dangerous bannisters, 
and sliding down them was an act which he had 
been especially forbidden ; but what cared Philip ? 
By mere accident, as it seemed, John the footman 
came from the dining-room into the hall just as 
Philip rapidly turned the comer, and in time to 
prevent the boy from falling upon the stone floor. 
He caught him, shook him well, and then set him 
on his feet 
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' Raly, Philip/ said old John, red in the face from 
the exertion, ' you are a bad boy; and I have a great 
mind to tell your grandmamma of you, that I have.' 

Philip laughed, knowing that old John would as 
soon think of giving warning to leave as tell of 
any of the children's delinquencies ; so he cut capers 
round about the footman, making feints of rushing 
in every now and then, as if to attack John's calves ; 
whereat John, between his fear of being heard in 
the dining-room by his mistress and her guests, and 
his alarm lest Philip should soil his white cotton 
stockings, commenced remonstrating in harsh whis- 
pers with the boy, pretending great wrath, and yet 
unable to keep from laughing in a husky asthmatic 
manner. 

* Philip, you are the most owdacious boy I ever 
see in my life,' said John. 

' " See " isn't grammar, John,' said Philip im- 
pudently. ' You should say, " I ever saw ;" saw is 
the past participle of the verb to see.* 

* I'll past participle you to your grandmamma 
in another minute,' said John, laughing. 

At that moment Anderson the butler came from 
the dining-room. He was a handsome, stately old 
man, with hair as white as if it had been powdered. 
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'Come, come, young gentleman/ said he to 
Philip, as if to call the boy to order ; for although 
Philip was not doing anything in particular at the 
moment, Anderson presumed that he required, or 
would require shortly, being so called upon. 

'Andy,' said Philip, 'is the second course gone 

in?' 

' Of course it has, my dear,' said Anderson, with 
his little grey eyes twinkling, and then gradually 
sending a laugh all over his face ; for this was sup- 
posed to be a pun, and Anderson had said it oftener 
than he could remember in answer to Philip's 
question. ' Of course it has,' repeated the old man ; 
and at the repetition both the children and John 
laughed, as in duty bound. 

The old man hurried back into the dining-room, 
followed by John, and the children waited still in 
the hall. Then presently out came John again with 
some second course dishes, and delivered over a 
dish of tartlets to the children; who ate them 
sitting upon the lowest step of the staircase. 

This was all very unorthodox, and quite unknown 
to their grandmamma ; but it had gone on ever 
since Philip and Alda had been children of the 
house. 
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'There! you had better take a book to read, 
my dear, and sit quietly. There are plenty of 

books there/ 

Philip walked listlessly to the shelf to which Mrs. 
Graham pointed. He had read, or attempted to 
read all the books there contained a dozen times 
over. There was the Pilgrim's Progress. Philip 
had read that. There were three or four volumes of 
the Child s Companion — ^he was not a child ; and he 
cared nothing for those: he had looked at the 
pictures of little boys whose trousers were as if 
stuffed out with suet pudding again and again. 
There were several books on religious subjects, and 
Philip disliked religion. So he took once more, 
what he had often before attempted to read. Tales 
of the early Churchy written for the Young, 

'Philip,* said his grandmother presently, *you 
are not reading.' 

'No, grandmamma,* answered he. *I cannot 
understand the meaning of some things in this 
book.* 

' Bring it here, my dear,* said Mrs. Graham shortly. 

Philip brought it. He was naturally an impudent 

boy; and he stood close up to his grandmother 

and said, * Look here, grandmamma : this is called 
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a book for the young.* Then he read out a passage 
from the juvenile book: 

*"As how?" demands the mystified aspirant. 
" Why, thus," replies the hierophantic mystagogue,' 
— and looked into his grandmother's face with a 
queer sort of smile. 

Mrs. Graham had no more idea of the meaning 
of the passage than had her grandson ; for, in her 
youth, education had not been carried to the ex- 
tent of such extraordinary words as Philip quoted. 
* There, there, my dear,* said she quickly, ' you and 
Alda had better go and play at "German tactics;" 
you will find the board out there on the further 
table.' 

Meanwhile a gentleman present had come for- 
ward, and laughingly asked permission to look at 
the wonderful book for youth; and Philip and his 
sister gladly escaped to a seat at the other end of 
the library, where they would not be so closely 
under the eye of their grandmother. 

Whilst playing tactics in a subdued manner, — for 
the children never were permitted to speak above 
a whisper, much less to laugh, in the library, — Alda 
remarked to her brother, ' Listen, Philip ! they are 
talking of papa.' 
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They were indeed talking of Colonel Graham, 
as if the matter interested Mrs. Graham alone, and 
was of no account to his children. 

The rector of the village commenced, * And how 
soon shall you be expecting your son now, Mrs. 
Graham? I suppose the Colonel will come here 
at once on his arrival.' 

'Yes, I suppose so; of course,* said the grand- 
mother ; * but he will have to travel slowly on 
account of his wound.' 

' His wound 1' said Alda, turning white ; for to 
the little girl a wound was the next thing to being 
killed. ' His wound, grandmamma I ' repeated she, 
rushing forward to the centre of the room ; * is papa 
wounded?' Then she suddenly recollected where 
she was, stopped, looked frightened, and burst into 
tears. 

She had followed the impulse of her heart in 
starting forward as she had. She had knocked 
under to the discipline of her grandmother's house 
in the fear which had followed upon her action. 

Mrs. Graham looked at Alda in surprise, theil 
desired her to go to the nursery ; but the rector — 
Mr. Avenel was his name — moved towards her, 
took her hand, and said kindly — 
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* Did not you know your papa had been wounded, 
Alda?' 

Alda only cried for answer, partly for fear, partly 
for grief; and her grandmother repeated her order 
about the nursery. 

It seemed very strange to Mr. Avenel, and tp the 
two or three others who were in the room, that 
Mrs. Graham should not have informed Philip and 
Alda of their father's wound; but neither he nor 
any other said so to the old lady. 

There was something about Mrs. Graham which 
forbade plain speaking in people of all ages. I 
daresay Mr. Avenel, the rector of Brindham, would 
not have liked to acknowledge that he was afraid 
of Mrs. Graham ; but he was in his heart too much 
so, openly to take the part of poor little Alda ; as, 
in fact, was every one else who came within Mrs. 
Graham's influence. Still, in spite of all, there was 
a bright prospect for the children — their father was 
shortly coming home! 



CHAPTER III. 

Alda and Philip make the acquaintance of their father — ^Their in- 
terview is cut short by Mrs. Graham — The Colonel begins to 
find he has done an injudicious thing — A lady and gentleman 
without 'sentiment' 






lOLONEL GRAHAM was a handsome 
man of three or four and forty. His 
tall, upright, soldierly figure, and long 
dark beard, made him look like a hero. Most 
people would have admired him, whether they had 
felt interested in him or no ; but to Alda this 
hero, this wounded soldier, this half-sad half-suf- 
fering, but beautiful bearded man, was perfection 
— he was her father, all her own. 

She felt a little nervous when first she was told 
by the housemaid Elizabeth that her papa was ' in 
the liberry,' and she must come and have her hair 
brushed smooth. A few days later Alda would 
not have waited to have anything done to her 
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hair or her dress, but would have rushed pre- 
cipitately into the presence of her father, even at 
the risk of finding her grandmother also present ; 
but Colonel Graham was a stranger to his little 
girl, and I need only remind you that Alda had 
been brought up by her grandmamma. She went 
down-stairs slowly, and she lingered with her hand 
upon the door before she opened it As she did 
so, she heard the sound of a strange voice, and 
there was sometlyng in that voice which made 
Alda overcome her hesitation, and go at once into 
the room. 

Colonel Graham turned quickly as the door 
opened ; and Alda had not to walk the slow length 
of the library to meet him, as she had expected to 
do. He sprang from his chair, and, with his arms 
open, met the little girl. 

How different to the manner of any one placed 
in authority over her, who hitherto had deigned 
to notice her! 

She threw herself upon her father's breast, cling- 
ing to him, and sobbing, she knew not why ; per- 
haps because she loved him so all at once, and she 
was so surprised and startled at the fact ; and per- 
haps because she had seen that his eyes were full 
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of tears, and she felt them on her face as he pressed 
it to his own. 

Colonel Graham was marvellously unlike his 
mother in most things, and very unlike every mem- 
ber of his family that Alda had ever met with. 

Mrs. Graham sat in her usual chair, and said 
nothing during the greeting between the father and 
child ; and Alda almost forgot the presence of her 
grani^mother. She had expected to feel shy with 
her stranger father ; but here she was sitting upon 
his knees, kissing his forehead, his eyes, his beard, 
and stroking the hair back from his forehead, as if 
she had had a father to love and caress all the days 
of her life. 

Poor little girl ! it was what she had longed for 
and wanted, without knowing what it was of which 
she was in search. 

Mrs. Graham disliked everything like demonstra- 
tion. Of course it was the correct thing that Alda 
should honour her father ; but all this kissing and 
Caressing was hardly respectful : it was not, accord- 
itte *^ ^'■^' Graham's notions, the proper thing be- 
twcc^ ^""^^^^ ^"^ ^hild, and it annoyed her. 
i^^escntly she asked, quite sharply, 
s JKldo^f Where's your brother?' 
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'Does tie not know, grandmamma ? Has he 
not seen papa ? Oh ! I had ahnost forgotten dear 
Philip. How selfish I am ! I will run and call him.' 

'Yes, you had better/ said Mrs. Graham. 

But her father did not seem disposed to let her 
go ; he did not slacken the hold of his arms which 
were clasped round her, nor remove his cheek firom 
her face, and Alda did not know what to da 

Mrs. Graham b^;an to kick her foot up and down 
in a jerking manner ; a habit of hers when her tem- 
per was going. 

Alda knew the sign, and whispered, 

' Let me go, dear papa ; let me go/ 

' Don't call me papa, Alda,* said Colonel Graham. 

'Why, what should I call you ?' she asked ; 'you 
are my papa.' 

'Call me father, my darling,' whispered he. 
'Papa is a ^Uy, senseless name. Father is the 
same title that God bids us call Him by.' 

'I will not call you papa ever again/ answered 
she, in the same low voice as he had spoken to 
her. 

' Alda,' said Mrs. Graham in a sharper voice than 
before, and kicking her leg now furiously, so that 
at each kick her dress and petticoats were jerked 
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out and fluttered forward, — ' Alda, I told you to go 
and fetch your brother ; and Til thank you to do 
as you are told. I suppose your papa will hardly 
wish you to learn disobedience to your grand- 
mother.' 

Colonel Graham quickly unclasped his arms from 
around his little daughter, with some of the old feel- 
ing which he used to experience, when a boy, in his 
mother's presence, and Alda escaped in search of 
her brother. 

Mrs. Graham was silent for a few minutes, after 
the child had left the room, excepting for the noise 
she made with the jerking of her foot ; but all at 
once she burst out with the pent-up force of her 
indignation — 

'Philip,' said she, 'I don't know whether you 
wish to teach your children to set your mother at 
defiance, but you have begun in the proper way 
if you do.' 

' I am sure, my dear mother,* said Colonel 
Graham, 'that I should no more dream of doing 
such a thing, than I should dream of forgetting all 
your kindness to my motherless children in my 

absence.' 

'You seem going the right way to work, then,' 
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returned Mrs. Graham. 'I have found it no easy 
task, I can assure you, to bring Philip and Alda into 
anything like subordination.' 

'I am sorry to hear you say that, mother/ an- 
swered he thoughtfully. ' Alda seems a very warm- 
hearted little thing.' 

' Yes/ said Mrs. Graham, as if personally af- 
fronted, *seems^ — so she does; but I don't trust 
sentiment* 

It was an old grievance with Mrs. Graham. 

Poor Alda's mother had never been able to get 
on well with her husband's mother, because of her 
possessing too much * sentiment' This recollection 
came back to the Colonel as soon as he heard the 
word, and checked his saying, what he had been just 
on the point of saying, ' Alda is very like her dear 
mother.' But he thought it, and loved his little 
girl, if possible, more for the likeness. 

Alda was astonished at finding that Philip 
showed so little pleasure or excitement at hear- 
ing that his father was arrived. He commenced 
asking a multitude of questions about him, instead 
of hastening to the library to see for himself; 
but Alda had forgotten that but one short half- 
hour before, she herself had looked forward to 
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seeing her father with a very different feeling to 
that with which she looked upon him now. 

Philip was not shy, like Alda ; so he walked 
bravely up the library, and holding out his hand, 
said, * How do you do, sir ? * 

Philip had been taught by his schoolmaster and 
by his grandmother that this was the right way 
to address a gentleman ; and he had been accus- 
tomed so to greet his uncles when he met them. 
Neither of his uncles had ever gone beyond giving 
him a hand, or part of a hand, to touch ; so that 
he was surprised when his father drew him towards 
him, and kissed him several times ; and he coloured, 
and was silent. 

* Well, my boy,* said Colonel Graham, * do you 
remember me at all ? ' 

Philip answered yes ; and was soon chattering 
at his ease with his father, until interrupted by 
Mrs. Graham, and told to go into the garden, as 
she wished to speak to his father ' without children 
in the room.' To Mrs. Graham it was quite unin- 
telligible that her son could find pleasure in talking 
to his children. She congratulated herself that she 
had brought up her family of children irreproach- 
ably. They had all ' turned out well,' as she ex- 
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pressed it ; and certainly were none of them 
oppressed by too much * sentiment/ unless it was 
the Colonel ; and he had not inherited it from his 
mother. 

Colonel Graham made no opposition. He regret- 
ted that the children should so soon be dismissed ; 
and a strange feeling, which in his long absence 
he had lost consciousness of, — 2, feeling which had 
always been his as a boy, a mixture of weariness 
and irritability at his mother's authoritative manner, 
' — came back upon him with the freshness of former 
days. 

While Mrs. Graham was speaking of family 
. affairs, her son was thinking that he had placed 
himself and his children in an awkward position. 
Never until the present moment had it so forcibly 
occurred to him that his authority and his mother's 
might clash with regard to Philip and Alda. He 
had noticed in the children the same subdued 
manner towards their grandmother as he himself 
had had when a child ; and he began to regret 
the moment when, in the first desolation of his 
loss, and in reliance on his mother's judgment and 
high principles, he had besought her, during his 
absence temporarily, or in the event of his death 
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permanently, to take the guardianship of Alda and 
Philip. He was so engrossed with this thought, 
that he scarcely listened to the long account Mrs. 
Graham was giving him, until they were inter- 
rupted by the coming of a brother and sister, who, 
having heard of Philip Graham's arrival, and living 
in the same place, but a few steps off, now entered 
to welcome him home, the one with a slight shake 
of the hand, and a ' Well, Philip, how are you ? ' 
and the other with a kiss on the cheek like the 
peck of a bird, after the manner in which they 
had been educated, without any ' sentiment/ 



CHAPTER IV. 

Philip and Alda behave in a manner to displease their grand- 
mother — Mrs. Graham has a fit of hysterics — She gives her 
son a half-hour's lecture — Colonel Graham finds himself in a 
minority. 




OLONEL GRAHAM had reason to 
deepen his opinion and his regret at his 
own course of conduct before long. 
It was but the day following his arrival at his 
mother's house that the following incident oc- 
curred : 

Philip and Alda were seated together upon a 
low sofa a little apart from the rest Mrs. Graham, 
in her customary arm-chair^ was telling minutely 
some particulars of family history, more interesting 
to herself than to her hearers ; while Mr. John 
Graham and Mrs. Langdon, generally known as 
' Aunt Anne/ the brother and sistar who had 
greeted Philip Graham in the last chapter, were 
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apparently listening attentively, at the same time 
keeping an eye upon their brother Philip, and 
wondering if their mother noticed that her eldest 
son was far away in thought from the subject on 
hand. 

' Your father was a man whose word would be 
taken anywhere/ resumed Mrs. Graham. ' And 
that very morning — ^it was the 19th of May — ^this 
happened in 1820, I think. What year were you 
bom, Anne ? ' 

Aunt Anne was not fond of allusions to her birth, 
especially at such an early date as 1820; so she 
tried to laugh it off by answering, * It is an event 
which I cannot distinctly remember, mother ; never 
mind.' 

*Well, in 1820 or 1821 ; it was one year or the 
other,' said Mrs. Graham. 

*He! he! he!' came from the low sofa. Philip 
had attempted to say something witty, and Alda 
giggled. Mrs. Graham frowned, and looked in the 
direction of the children ; Aunt Anne followed her 
example; but Colonel Graham still looked at the 
carpet, as if he had not heard or cared for the 
interruption. 

<0n that jnoming,' recommenced Mrs. Graham^ 
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•your father had had two men brought up before 
him on a charge of hen-stealing, and he had said, 
**I never," said he.' 

A prolonged fit of giggling, joined in by Philip, 
at length so uncontrolled, that both the children 
had to stuff their pocket-handkerchiefs into their 
mouths. 

*Upon my word!' observed Aunt Anne. Uncle 
John rose and stood on the hearth-rug, and glared 
at the children in surprise. Of course neither his 
children nor those of Aunt Anne ever laughed at 
a wrong time. 

Colonel Graham now looked up and asked, ^ What 
is it, my little girl } what amuses you so much ?' 

* I beg pardon,* said Alda. * I could not help it ; 
Philip was so funny.' 

* You had better get something to do,' said their 

grandmother sternly ; then without further comment 

she resumed her story. *I was saying that your 

father observed, with regard to the two men, " I 

never;"' and again there was an interruption to her 

narrative by the narrator herself throwing herself 

back in her chair, kicking her footstool into the 

middle of the room, and fairly going into hysterics. 

Colonel Graham stared at his mother in silent 

C 
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amazement: he could not even remotely imagine 
what cause she had for such sudden excitement; 
and it would have been difficult for any one else 
to guess at the cause of it either. Aunt Anne, 
however, perhaps from being used to her mother's 
ways, seemed at no loss in supposing at once that 
Philip and Alda must have brought it to pass; 
and she shook her forefinger at them in wrath, 
and said — 

* You ought to be ashamed of yourselves.' 
*Why, what have the children done?' asked 

Colonel Graham. 'What do you mean, Anne? 
What has my little girl to do with all this ' — ^he was 
going to say ' nonsense,' but he changed the word 
— ^'excitement on your part, mother?' 

'The insolence!' ejaculated Mrs. Graham in an 
hysterical manner. ' I suppose, Philip, you are 
hardly intending to uphold Philip and Alda in 
disrespect to your mother?' 

' It would be the last thing in my thoughts, 
mother,' returned Colonel Graham. Then he 
sighed, and added, 'What have they done?' 

'None so blind as those who won't see,' ob- 
served Aunt Anne sententiously. 

* Will you oblige me, my dear Anne,' said Colonel 
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manner towards them, and especially towards the 
little girL She had not the least intention of 
giving up her authority over her grandchildren ; 
indeed, authority from her grown-up sons and 
daughters down to the old men and women in 
the village almshouse, even to the ordering what 
clothes the poor old things should wear, was Mrs. 
Graham's weak point She felt she must make 
a stand against this new state of things, and check 
everything like ' independence ' in Philip and Alda ; 
and she had, during the few hours she had had for 
so doing, so talked over the matter with 'Anne,* 
and been so encouraged and upheld by that lady 
in all her views, that by this time she actually 
believed that an attack had been made upon her 
rightful authority, and that her son Philip was 
prepared to set the children in opposition to her. 

He could make out very little of what the real 
offence was, even after he had listened for more 
than half an hour to his mother's assertions of the 
children's insolence and defiance of herself, ' taking 
refuge,' as she expressed it, ' in the fact that their 
father was in the room.' 

In justice to the old lady, I ought to say that she 
fully believed herself in what she asserted, helped 
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on by a lively imagination and the flattering sub- 
servience of Anne Langdon. 

'And I suppose/ concluded Mrs. Graham, 'that 
as you are now home, Philip, the children are to do 
just as they please, and to remain unpunished how- 
ever they may defy me ? ' 

At this there seemed symptoms of returning 
hysterics, or, at the least, kicks ; so that Colonel 
Graham answered slowly, 

* I must say, mother, that I do not clearly see 
what the offence is/ 

'Really, Philip!* said Anne. 

' Well, I don't, Anne,* answered he. ' But then I 
have not been used to children, and know nothing 
even of my own. Of course my mother may under- 
stand these matters better than I do.' 

'May!' said Anne in the same tone. 

'And if you believe that Philip and Alda in- 
tended to be rude ' concluded Colonel Graham, 

turning to his mother. 

'I should hardly think my mother would have 
taken any notice of it had she not believed it, 
Philip,' observed John Graham, speaking for the 
first time. 

They were all against him ; so Colonel Graham 
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had no further defence. He fired a parting shot, 
turning to his mother, and saying — 

* I do not wish to interfere with your authority, 
mother ; only, may I ask that you will not punish 
the children with any severity ? I think that neither 
Philip nor Alda are to be ruled by sternness.' 

Then he fled. And only just in time, for Mrs. 
Graham's hysterics returned with redoubled force. 

* Severity ! Had she been in the habit of treating 
the children with severity?' 

' No, indeed,' in a murmur from Aunt Anne, who 
knew that her own children were so afraid of their 
grandmother that they hated coming to stay at 
Brindham. 

* Had she been, or was she ever, stern to Philip or 
Alda } ' 

* Of course not, mother,' from Aunt Anne. 
*And this was the gratitude of Philip, after the 

years of care and worry she had had with his boy 
and girl ! She was to be insulted, of course, both 
by children and father ; as if Philip or Alda were 
to be differently treated than any other children ! 
It was just a case of Philip's wife over again, who 
was too delicate even to be spoken to. For her 
part, she did not understand such people made of 
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porcelain, who couldn't bear to hear the truth. She 
had brought up her own chDdren properly — no one 
could deny that ; and it was rather late in the day 
that she should be instructed by her own son how 
to manage children ; ' and a great deal more of the 
same kind ; Colonel Graham's parting qieech fur- 
nishing texts for all this commentary. 



CHAPTER V. 



What was the offence ? — Philip and Alda are put in punishment by 
their grandmother — Colonel Graham takes the hearing of their 
lessons on himself— The Bible used as a lesson-book — Colonel 
Graham once more remonstrates with his mother. 




EANWHILE Alda was sobbing in the 
nursery, and shedding floods of tears; 
while Master Philip was venting his 
feelings in a far less gentle manner, — in fact, 
calling his grandmother every name he could 
think of. 

'Oh, Philip!' said Alda, 'you must not say such 
words. I am sure papa — I mean father — would 
think it wrong.' 

' Papa is not here to hear it ; besides, I don't care 
whether it is wrong or no,' said Philip. ' What has 
come to you, Alda ? ' 

'It isn't that I care about her,' said Alda, 'but 
father looked so stern ; I am sure I have made him 
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angriy with me. Oh, Philip! I wish we had not 
done it I would give anything now not to have 
done it.' 

' I wouldn't,' said Philip ; ' I'd do it again.' 
Until now Alda had had no motive of right 
beyond occasionally the wish to please one of the 
old servants; now she was beginning to have a 
stronger one in this new-bom love for her father. 
What was the dreadful thing that she and Philip 
had done? Without any colouring from Mrs. 
Graham's prejudice, simply this : — ^After. the first 
explosion of laughter from the children which 
had so irritated their grandmother, Mrs. Graham 
had said, 'You had better get something to do.' 
Whereupon Alda, as much from thoughtlessness 
as of any purpose, whispered to her brother, * What 
shall we do?' 'Twiddle our thumbs,' whispered 
back Philip. So Alda said, 'I shall do this,' and 
joining her fingers, and looking pretematurally 
grave, slowly moved her right thumb over her left. 
And Philip, caricaturing his sister's gravity, so that 
he looked as if going to be hanged, joined also 
his fingers, and moving his left thumb over his 
right, said, 'And I shall do this.' Not a word 
nor an action of all this escaped Mrs. Graham ; 
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and this, and nothing but this, was the reason of 
the hysterics. 

No wonder poor Colonel Graham could not 
clearly understand wherein his children had so 
much offended their grandmother. But he was 
startled when, a quarter of an hour after he had 
taken refuge in his own room, there was a knock 
at the door, and his little girl came in, all tear- 
stained and sobbing. 

Her penitent entreaties to be forgiven, her con- 
demnation of herself, seemed as if, after all, Mrs. 
Graham was right, and the children were insolent 
and insubordinate. And Colonel Graham, taking 
this for granted, said to Alda — 

* What made you impertinent to your gjrand- 
mamma, my child?' 

* I don't know,' said Alda, who by this time was 
on her father^s knee, with her arms round him. 
' I didn't think she would hear it, I suppose.' 
Then, turning the subject, she said, * You are not 
angry with me, are you ? I don't care for anything 
so long as you are not angry.' 

'But you ought to care, pussy,' said he. *You 
ought to care for what is right, quite apart from 
whether any one is angry or not' He did not 
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seem angry, at any rate, by his manner, and Alda 
was satisfied. 

Presently Master Philip came in ; and his father 
asked him the same question he had asked of his 
sister. 

' Of course I knew she would say I was imper- 
tinent,' said Philip; 'but I don't care what she 
says or thinks.' 

'You had no right to do a thing which you 
knew would annoy her, sir; and you show any- 
thing but a nice feeling now that you have done 
so,' said his father sternly. 

* I was quite as much to blame as Philip/ mur- 
mured Alda. 

' As you admit that you purposely annoyed your 
grandmother, Philip,' returned Colonel Graham, 
'the only thing that remains for you to do is to 
apologize.' 

Philip looked sullen, and gave no answer. 

'I shall expect you to do so, remember.' 

Just then came a short, sharp rap at the door, 
and Aunt Anne presented herself. 

'Philip,' said she, 'my mother desires that the 
children will go into the library. I have come to 
fetch them.' 
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* Go, my dears/ said Colonel Graham, putting 
Alda off his knee. 

As she and her brother left the room. Colonel 
Graham called back his sister. 

* Anne,' said he, * you remind me of our old 
childhood's days, when you and John used to 
quarrel together for the privilege of whipping the 
dog for an offence against good breeding.' 

She looked at him indignantly, and followed 
Philip and Alda. 

The words of her father still dwelt in Alda's 
memory, although they had not been said to her- 
self, and as soon as she entered the library she 
walked up to her grandmother, and said, ' Grand- 
mamma, I am sorry I was so rude; I apologize.' 

Now if there was one person in the world less 
capable of gracefully receiving an apology than 
another, it was Mrs. Graham. She had no sym- 
pathy with the effort it costs to make. I suppose 
she was not aware that any effort was necessary. 
Perhaps she had never made an apology herself 

She looked at her little granddaughter, whose 
face was quivering with nervousness, and answered 
coldly — 

' That is all very easy to say when a thing is 
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done ; but apo]<^;izing won't undo it Next time 
you had better be sorry before you do wrong.' 

It did not occur to her that such a course of 
action would be paradoxical It was one of her 
favourite axioms. 

Philip congratulated himself thereupon that he 
had not obeyed his father's order; but for Alda 
it mattered little She felt happier that she had 
done as he desired, though she had to be punished 
all the same. 

'You will each of you learn these verses, word 
for word,' said Mrs. Graham, opening a Bibl^ and 
passing her finger down the colunms of the twenty- 
second, the twenty-third, and the twenty-fourth 
chapters of the Proverbs of Solomon. ' You, Philip, 
will sit on that chair at the end of this room,' point- 
ing to the farthest extremity of the long library, — 
' and you, Alda, will remain upon the sofa there,' 
directing her to the other extreme, — 'so that I can 
see that you do learn your tasks ; and, remember, 
I will have no communication whatever between 
you : you are not to speak to each other.' 

Alda said meekly, ' Yes, grandmamma,' and Philip 
said nothing, but took the book and marched off 
to his seat with his head in the air. Aunt Anne, 
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with admirable promptness, stood ready with a 
second Bible, with the place found out and marked 
for Alda, 

Mrs. Graham kept fixedly to her word. 

Each morning, when Philip and Alda appeared in 
the library, they were met by the same question, 'Can 
you repeat your task?' and then Aunt Anne would be 
told to hear the lesson ; the which she would do with 
an imperturbable face, and without the prompting of 
a single word, and with invariably the same result — 
the books being returned to the children in silence. 

Daily Colonel Graham would inquire of his 
sister, whether they might not now be looked upon 
as out of punishment ; but he always received the 
same answer: 

* Hardly, I should think, Philip, considering that 
they will not say their verses.' 

Colonel Graham regretted that Philip and Alda 
were so refractory. He could see that, Philip was 
sulky, and usually sat kicking his heels without 
ever looking at his book ; but Alda generally ap- 
peared to be learning. He would ask her each 
morning, when he came in, whether she could say 
her lesson, and she always answered ' No.' 

But when Mrs. Graham was in the room, neither 
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Philip nor Alda spoke beyond monosyllables ; and 
their grandmother evidently thought that Colonel 
Graham transgressed the rules of Coventry by 
speaking to the children at all ; and when she was 
out of the room, Alda would make a frantic rush 
at her father, and, as if to make up for lost oppor- 
tunities, caress and kiss him as rapidly as she could, 
in momentary fear of interruption, so that there 
was no time for allusion to the lesson ; while Philip 
would perform a war-dance as an accompaniment ; 
at which breaches of discipline their father had not 
the heart to be angry. 

After four days had passed, during which Philip 
and Alda had each morning taken their lesson to Aunt 
Anne, and each day had it returned in solemn silence, 
on the fifth morning Colonel Graham happened to 
enter the library at the same moment as his sister. 

'I was just about to hear Alda's verses^' said 
Aunt Anne. 

' I'll hear them : give me the book,' said her brother. 

The Bible was handed over to him. He started 
when he saw it, and said, 

' Is this what has been given her as a punishment 
lesson ?' 

'Yes,' said Aunt Anne; 'why not, Philip?' 
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He was about to answer; but checked himself, 
and turning to Alda, said, 

'I will hear your verses, my darling: say them 
to me/ 

Alda said them all through. She required occa- 
sionally the prompting of a word, a prompting 
which her aunt always avoided giving her; more- 
over, not being afraid of her father, she acquitted 
herself very well. He then turned to Philip; but 
the boy had taken so little trouble to learn his task, 
that he really knew very little about it. He had 
turned sullen and obstinate. 

' Philip, my boy,' said Colonel Graham, ' you see 
that your sister has learnt hers. Now try and do 
the same, there's a good fellow ;' and his father put 
his arm round the boy's shoulder. 

Philip looked up quickly in his face; tried to 
shake off the feeling; and then his better nature 
got the upper hand, and he said, 

' Yes, I will, father, if you will hear it me.' 

His father promised ; Aunt Anne sniffed ; and the 
Colonel left the room, and sought his mother. 

'Mother,' said he, 'I am sorry so often to dis- 
agree with you ; but I must request one favour with 
regard to my children. I was very much shocked 
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just now, to find that the task for punishment given 
to Philip and Alda is taken from the Bible. It 
seems to me a dreadful and degrading use to which 
to put the holy words which are spoken to us by 
our Father in Heaven, to make them associated 
with the idea of punishment and disgrace.' 

'Really, Philip/ said Mrs. Graham, 'you do run 
on so, when once you begin to talk, that it is im- 
possible to get in a word ; otherwise I should have 
said, that I consider no words more edifying for 
children to commit to memory. Times are changed, 
certainly, since I was a girl : it was then thought 
necessary for young people to be well acquainted 
with the Scriptures.' 

' You mistake me, mother ; you quite misunder- 
stand me,' said he. ' It was as a lesson-book that 
I object to the Bible being used.' 

*0h, of course I mistake and I misunderstand,' 
retorted Mrs. Graham, commencing the kicking of 
the foot 'These are the days for sons to jiictate 
to their mothers!' 

Colonel Graham saw it was hopeless, so he 
turned the subject ; but thenceforth he cast in his 
mind how to make a home for Philip and Aldd, 
away from their grandmother's influence. 

D 




CHAPTER VI. 



Alda returns to school ~ Her bad conduct precedes her — She is 
tabooed from intercourse with the rest — Nelly Laurence — 
Alda's happy prospects for the future. 




|UT the time of the children's return to 
their respective schools arrived ; and 
Philip left Brindham for his, and Alda 
for her school on the same day. Hiflierto Alda 
had rejoiced when the holidays came to an end 
and she could rejoin her schoolfellows, notwith- 
standing it involved parting with Philip ; but now 
that she had made her father's acquaintance, and 
had learnt the happiness of loving without restraint, 
she cried bitterly at going. Colonel Graham, re- 
gardless of all accusations of sentiment, held her 
to his heart and covered her face with kisses, pro- 
mising again and again that this should be the 
last time they would voluntarily part ; that he 
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should hope in a very little while to make a home 
for his little girl and himself, when Alda should be 
his housekeeper, his companion, and when he him- 
self would help in her education. 

It was a delightful thought, which occupied Alda 
in day-dreaming all the way to school, and drove 
from her mind the cold shake of the hand which 

« 

her grandmother had given her at parting ; thereby 
showing that the offence of twiddling the thumbs 
was not yet condoned. Indeed, this fact was shown 
by other things besides the stiff parting ; for Alda 
found that she was unaccompanied by a basket 
of apples, which had on former occasions gone 
with her to school; and later she found that her 
grandmamma had carried her displeasure, or rather 
its consequences, beyond Brindham and its society. 

Alda found that she was, as usual, one of the 
first to return to school ; indeed the routine of 
lessons had not commenced, so that her time was 
pretty much at her own disposal. 

During the first evening of her being at school 
again, she was desired to go into the drawing- 
room to speak to Miss Sinclair, the lady at the 
head of the establishmv»nt. 

As soon as she enter^td the drawin£;-room, Alda 
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perceived, by Miss Sinclair's face, that there was 
something wrong. 

* Take a seat. Miss Graham,' said the lady. Alda 
did so, and waited for something unpleasant. It 
came soon enough. 

' I have received a letter,' commenced Miss Sin- 
clair, * from your grandmamma — a letter which has 
both surprised and distressed me. I hear that you 
have been guilty of great want of respect, not to 
say impertinence, towards Mrs. Graham.' 

Alda looked in some surprise at her school- 
mistress ; then she answered — 

* Do you know, ma'am, that grandmamma punished 
Philip and me for what we said ? She punished 
us for three or four days.' 

It was Miss Sinclair's turn to feel surprise, but 
she thought it her duty not to show it ; so she 
said, in a much gentler tone than she had before 
used — 

' Of course;, my dear, I must attend to your 
grandmamma's directions." As you know, it was she 
who placed you under my care, and I am in a way 
responsible to her with regard to you ; although I 
am aware that your papa is now returned home — 
an event foi: which I congratulate you.' 
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Presently Alda said, reverting to the former 
subject — 

' Has grandmamma — ' 

* Your grandmamma/ said Miss Sinclair, continu- 
ing, — for the child hesitated and stopped ; — ' your 
grandmamma has requested that I will keep you 
apart from the other young ladies for a time. I 
am sorry for it' 

' It is very ill-natured of her,' burst out Alda ; 

* as if it was not enough to make us learn all 

those horrid long lessons, and prevent us from | 

speaking to each other ! It is just like her.* 

* Hush, hush. Miss Graham,' said Miss Sinclair* j 

* I cannot listen to such expressions as those.' 

' But let me tell you,' said Alda, ' what it is we j 

did and said, and you will see that we have been 
punished enough already.' 

' No,' said her governess. ' I could not, a short 
time 5iince, have believed that you could speak in ' 

the unladylike and passionate way you spoke just 
now. Having heard that, I can believe you were 
very impertinent to your grandmamma.' 

Alda burst into tears of anger as much as sor- 
row, and left the room without further words. ; 

Miss Sinclair felt doubtful about the course to j 
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take, but in her own heart she wished to avoid 
knowing the exact particulars of the case ; for 
should it really prove that Alda's offenc^ had been 
a very slight one, it would put Miss Sinclair in a 
difficult position, preventing her in future from fol- 
lowing Mrs. Graham's request ; and sh^ did not 
know how to avoid following those directions, with- 
out incurring the risk of offending Mrs. Graham, 
a lady who had been one of the first to patronize 
Miss Sinclair's school, and who never missed an 
opportunity of recommending pupils to her. 

So the first day that the girls began to return, 
each was told on her arrival that Alda Graham 
was in ' Coventry,' and was enjoined not to speak 
to her. 

Alda having been also informed of the fact, felt 
all her pride on the defensive, and determined not 
to look at any of the girls unless they looked at 
her. 

When the first two girls entered the schoolroom, 
where Alda was seated reading, they glanced at 
her, but receiving no answering glance, whispered 
together, and retired to another part of the room. 
Then more came in ; but by this time one of the 
under-teachers was there also, so that it would only 
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have been a bold spirit who would have disobeyed 
Miss Sinclair's orders. Alda had been listening for 
one step and one voice: her bosom friend, Nelly 
Laurence, had not yet come in. But it was not 
long before Nelly's happy voice was heard at the 
entrance, and Alda felt her face flush and her heart 
beat faster. She was wondering what would Nelly 
think ? Would she believe that her grandmother 
was just in continuing her punishment } 

But her wonderment was quickly put a stop to' 
by feeling Nelly's arms round her neck, and Nelly's' 
kisses on her face. 

' Miss Laurence ! ' exclaimed the governess. Miss' 
Watson ; ' I am astonished at you ! Have you for- 
gotten M!iss Sinclair's prohibition } * 

* No, ma'am, not a bit of it,' said Nelly, laughing. 
' I was told I was not to speak to Alda Graham, 
and I haven't said a single word to her. There 
was nothing said about kissing ; it is not in the 
bond.' 

* No more it is,' shouted several of the girls, and 
a general rush was made at Alda ; who was there-^ 
upon nearly hugged and kissed to pieces. 

Miss Watson thought it best to say nothing ; and 
when it came to the knowledge of Miss Sinclair, she 
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also judiciously forbore making any remark ; so that 
things resumed very much their usual footing, and 
after a short time Alda's offence was forgotten. 

Nelly Laurence and Alda Graham were friends 
with the intensity of school-girl friendship. In per- 
sonal appearance they were as complete a contrast 
as you could have met with, and in disposition they 
were almost as unlike. 

Nelly was the first to break through the rule of 
silence : as soon as the lessons were over, she sat 
down by Alda's side, and said — 

' What did you do and say to that grandmother 
of yours, Ally ? Something very awful ? * 

Alda repeated what had taken place, and the 
punishment which had followed. Nelly exclaimed 
with her usual impetuousness and strong ex- 
pressions, when, to her surprise, Alda, instead 
of echoing her, said, 'Nelly dear, Nelly dear, 
hush! I daresay grandmamma may have been 
right' 

Nelly looked at her much as Philip had on a 
former occasion, and Alda continued — *I do not 
think myself that I did anything very bad ; but I 
know I felt very impudent, and would have liked to 
say all kinds of things if I had dared.' 
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' I wish you had said them. Ally, then,' returned 
Nelly ; ' it would have been mudi more satisfactory, 
and she could hardly have punished you more had 
you tried to throttle her.* 

Alda looked grave for a moment, and Nelly 
touched up the subject by remarking, ' You 
might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, you 
know/ 

' I think I was wrong; though, Nelly dear,* ssud 
Alda after a pause ; ' because my dear father spoke 
so gravely, and looked so sad about it' 

*0h, Alda, I foigot,' s^d volatile Nelly; 'your 
papa is come home ! Do tell me all about him, and 
everything. What is he like? Isn't he very tall 
and splendid;' and is it true that he has been 
wounded ? Oh, b^in at onc^ Ally dear, for I am 
dying to know about him.' 

' He is everything that I longed to find him, Nelly. 
Oh, Nelly,' said Alda, suddenly throwing her arms 
round her friend's neck, ' I am so happy, I don't care 
for anything that grandmamma may do ; for I am 
going to live at home with him. I shall not be here 
after this quarter, Nell ; I shall go and keep house 
for my own dear father.' 

* And leave me; Ally ?' said Nelly, her blue eyes 
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filling all at once with tears, which rained down her 
cheeks. 

' Oh, Nell, I did not mean to be unkind. It was 
very selfish; I was thinking only of myself; but if 
you could know what it is to find a father all at 
once ! ' 

The girls were now locked in each other's arms. 

'You have always had a papa and mamma, 
Nelly ; you have always had some one to love you, 
and I have had no one until now.' 

' You have had me,' said poor Nelly reproachfully. 

Alda did not know how to answer. She could not 
explain to Nelly the diflference in a school-girl love 
and the deep veneration and affection to a newly 
found father in a girl of Alda's disposition ; she 
could only caress and kiss her, and beg her not to 
cry, and assure her that she should always love her 
as much as then ; and blue-eyed Nelly accepted the 
assurances and returned the kisses, and was happy. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The uncertainty of human plans — The fight for the three-legged stool 
— Anderson the butler arrives — Colonel Graham's plans of life — . 
All in vain — His attempted journey to town — The good Samaritan 
— Colonel Graham returns to his mother*s house. 




pOR Alda! alas for all her happy day- 
dreamings ! It was only a few weeks 
after her return to school that a sud- 
den stop was put to them all. 

It was a half-holiday. The girls, after the man- 
ner of girls at a boarding school, were divided into 
little sets or parties ; particular friends sat together 
on half-holidays, and to that end they were in the 
habit of engaging particular and favourite bits of 
furniture. There was one rather low, three-legged 
stool, which was always much in request; and no 
sooner was dinner at an end, and the girls were 
returned to the schoolroom, — for it was a wet after- 
noon, and sitting in the garden was out of the. 
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question^ — ^than three of them, Nelly Laurence being 
one of the three, rushed to the favourite stool. 

' IVe engaged it* 

*No; I engaged it ever since yesterday/ 

* Indeed, I tied a mark on it to show that I 
engaged it/ 

This from each of the girls in turn. 

Nelly, with her usual promptness, twisted the 
stool legs upwards, and exclaimed triumphantly, 
' There ! that's my piece of red flannel which I 
tied on to this leg.* 

' And here's my piece of white tape which I tied 
on to the other leg,* said Susan Miller, looking very 
much aggrieved. 

The third girl, Annie Johnson, observed, ' I 
wrote my name on the bottom of the seat. Look ! 
there it is, "Annie Johnson;" so you see I en- 
gaged it as much as either of you.* 

* Well, we can't all three sit upon it,' said Nelly. 
' Give up your chance to me, Susie. Do, now ;' and 
she put up her pretty face against Susan's. 

' I want the stool particularly,* said Susan. 

' Annie will give me her chance, I am sure,* said 
Nelly, still in the same caressing way. 'Won't 
you, Annie dear.?' 
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Annie was a good-natured girl, and could not 
resist Nelly. After a little demur, she waived her 
claim, and took another stool ; and then Susan felt 
ashamed of being less good-natured than Annie, 
and so followed her example ; and Nelly, as usual, 
got her own way by coaxing. 

In the midst of this little disturbance a servant 
opened the door, and called to Miss Graham. 

'Wanted in the parlour, miss,* said Jane, as 
Alda ran to the door. Then the maid added, 
'There's news from home, I fancy.* 

Alda ran down-stairs, never dreaming of any mis- 
fortune, and was surprised to see the gravity of 
Miss Sinclair's face as she entered the drawing- 
room. Anderson, her grandmother's butler, was 
also there. For the first time it occurred to the 
child that perhaps the news might be bad. 

'Is grandmamma ill?' asked she. 

Anderson shook his head, and looked towards 
Miss Sinclair. 

'Not papa.^ oh, not papa?' said Alda. 

' My dear girl,' began Miss Sinclair, ' your 
papa ' 

But Alda ran to her old friend, Anderson. 

' Oh take me to him, Andy ; let me go at once !' 
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I think Miss Sinclair was a little shocked at 
Alda's freedom of manner and address to her 
grandmother's servant; but this was no time to 
reprove her. The old man forgot the presence of 
the schoolmistress for the moment, and seeing the 
child he had known and loved since she had been 
a baby, with her eyes streaming with tears, cling- 
ing on to him, he stooped and wiped her face with 
his pocket-handkerchief, then kissed her, saying, 
'Don't cry so, my dearie. IVe brought the car- 
riage to take you home with me. Papa will be 
better when he sees you ; he keeps asking for 
his little girl.' Then all at once he straightened 
himself into the most professional attitude, and, 
addressing Miss Sinclair, said — 

'Will you permit Miss Graham to be put in 
order, madam, that I may attend her to Brind- 
ham? The Colonel's orders were that I should 
lose no time.' 

Anderson was in a moment the most; obsequious 
and submissive of butlers. 

Miss Sinclair rang the bell; and ten minutes 
later Alda was driving rapidly home, leaving 
Nelly Laurence in floods of tears from sympathy 
with her friend. 
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Colonel Graham had said but little to his rela- 
tives about his own state of health. They were, as 
a family, used to being in robust health, and they 
could hardly understand any one being otherwise ; 
indeed, one of the great offences against them, on 
the part of Alda*s mother, had been that she was 
not possessed of the same physical strength as 
Mrs. Graham, her mother-in-law, or Anne Langdon. 
He had not told his mother further particulars 
than that he had received a bullet wound in the 
chest ; and had forborne mentioning that the ball, 
being very near the lungs, had been necessarily 
left there, and was, in point of fact, still inside 
him. He had not mentioned that he constantly 
spit blood ; but there was an anxious feeling in 
his heart which induced him at once to set in- 
quiries on foot, in order to meet with a suitable 
house where he might settle with his little girl. 
It seemed to him that he had never before so 
longed for life as now, when his death would leave 
his children to the care of his family. 

Mrs. Graham was naturally displeased at her 
son's anxiety to form a separate household ; and 
continually urged his remaining at her house, and 
allowing Alda to be still at school. 
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Colonel Graham had throughout an inward feel- 
ing that all these plans were in vain, — that his days 
were numbered; and sometimes he would try to 
determine to whom he should leave the care of 
his children. He knew he would give lasting and 
mortal offence to all his own family by choosing 
any one other than themselves as guardian to 
Philip and Alda ; but he had, in the short time 
he had been home, seen enough of the discipline 
at Brindham to determine him at all risks to 
follow his own counsel. 

He would that very day — this was the conclu- 
sion that he came to — ^go to a lawyer, make his 
will, and consign his children to an old friend 
of his, and aunt of his wife. 

That very day ! With all these good intentions 
Colonel Graham started for Brindham, but he 
never reached the lawyer's house. 

A gentleman sitting opposite to him in the rail- 
way carriage perceived that he suddenly turned 
pale, then put his handkerchief to his mouth, 
which was immediately stained with blood. 

'You are ill, sir, I fear,' said the stranger, with 
concern in his tone and manner. 

' I am too ill, I am afraid, to go to town to-day,* 
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answered Colonel Graham after a pause; then, 
as if to verify what he had said, he fell forward. 

At first the stranger thought he was dead ; 
but he. had fainted. A few seconds afterwards 
they pulled up at a station. The stranger called 
to the guard, who helped him to lift Colonel 
Graham from the carriage and lay him on the 
sofa of the refreshment-room. 

A rapid inquiry was made, and a medical 
man found amongst the passengers ; whilst the 
kind-hearted gentleman who had been Colonel 
Graham's fellow-traveller gave up pursuing his 
own journey, that he might attend home the man 
who was an utter stranger to him. 

When Colonel Graham opened his eyes, the first 
thing he said was — 

* I can walk now ; I must go to town to-day.' 

The doctor laid his hand firmly upon his shoulder, 
saying — 

' You must remain perfectly still. I see you are 
a soldier ; and you look like a man of sense. If 
you over-exert or excite yourself now, you will do 
it at the cost of your life.' 

He smiled sadly, and fell back on the sofa. 
His railway friend had intended asking him his 
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name and address ; but before he had tiiiie to do 
so, he was again insensible. 

However, both these were easily discovered by- 
means of his pocket-book ; and some time that 
same afternoon Colonel Graham was safely de- 
livered at his mother's house at Brindham, — safe, 
so far as limbs went, but in a fearfully critical 
state. 

His railway friend only stayed to see him in 
the hands of his relations, and then hastened 
away ; while the doctor was asked to stay with 
Colonel Graham until such time as the family 
medical man could arrive, and the two together 
try unsuccessfully to save the life of the dying 
man. 

Thus darkness had come on, and Colonel Graham 
still lay between life and death, when old Anderson 
the butler came back from the school, bringing 
Alda with him. 

Mrs. Graham had sent for the little girl, be- 
cause in his short intervals of consciousness her 
son had asked for Alda ; besides that request, he 
had said nothing. 
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Colonel Graham's last wish is defeated — Alda arrives in time to 
see her father — His rdiewed charge to Mrs. Graham — Colonel 
Graham dies — Aunt Anne commences to exert her own autho- 
rity — Fresh attacks of hysterics — Mrs. Langdon comforts her 
mother. 




|ET although he said nothing during these 
first hours, he had not given up the idea 
with which he had risen that morning. 
When the oppressive faintness which the hemor- 
rhage had brought on passed away, he turned to 
the doctor, and said in a low voice — 

* You must try to patch me up for a few days, 
doctor ; I must go to London.' 

* You shall go to London when you are able to 
travel,' answered the doctor, ' For the present, 
you must remain perfectly still.' 

' Then I must see Cardwell,' rejoined Colonel 
Graham. And seeing his mother in the room, he 
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turned to her and repeated, ' I must see Card- 
well, mother. Will you telegraph to him at once ?' 

The doctor asked in a whisper, ' Who is he ? ' 

' The lawyer,' answered Mrs. Graham. 

She walked up to her son's bedside and said, 
^ What do you want Mr. Cardwell for, Philip ? ' 

' I wish to see him upon business.' 

The doctor caught the word ; and laying his 
hand upon Mrs. Graham's arm, he said — 

* Colonel Graham must not have any business 
conversations : it is most important that he should 
be perfectly free from agitation, madam. We must 
wait until there is no fear of a return of this hemor- 
rhage.* 

' Wait ! ' exclaimed Colonel Graham, suddenly 
raising himself into a sitting position ; ' I tell you 
there is no time to wait. And you,' looking at 
the family doctor, * know it as well as I do. If I. 
do not see Cardwell now, I shall never see him at 
all. Mother, send for him !' 

* What do you want to see Cardwell for ?' again 
asked Mrs. Graham. 

'I want to make my will. I ought to have 
made it long ago ; but I have been a fool — although 
I have made it in a way.' 
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Mrs. Graham here interrupted him sharply. ' Don't 
talk nonsense, Philip ; you are not going to die.' 

Talking of dying was always nonsense with Mrs. 
Graham : she did not like the subject. 

' Mother/ said Colonel Graham, * if it were not 
for the children's sake, I would thank my God 
that He has mercifully spared me a long life. He 
knows that I am ready and willing to lay down 
this burden of constant pain and weakness, and 
that to me there is no sting or fear in death, for 
Christ has destroyed the power of it. Only for 
the children — for my poor little Alda.' 

* Have I not always taken charge of Alda } * 
asked Mrs. Graham in a slightly huffed manner, 
notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion. 
' Cannot you leave your children to my care, when 
your time should come ? * 

A doubt had crossed her mind as her son spoke 
of his desire to see Mr. Cardwell. 

* Mother,' said Colonel Graham again, but more 
feebly than before, * I sometimes fear you do not ; 
you have not understood Alda. Be gentle with 
her.' 

' Really, Philip,' exclaimed Mrs. Graham, * I 
should think that I might be supposed to know 
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more of a girl that I have had in my chaise for 
years than you can, who have seen her for a few 
weeks, after the absence of almost the whole of her 
life. You are not complimentary to my common 
sense.' 

At that moment there was a noise outside the 
room ; and Colonel Graham, without making an- 
swer to his mother, exclaimed, ' I hear her. Let 
her come in ; let her come to me ; my dear little 

girl ! ' 

Alda had been so charged and conjured, first by 
old Anderson, and then by Aunt Anne on her 
arrival, not to agitate her father, that when she 
entered the room where he was lying, she scarcely 
knew what to do. Aunt Anne hissed after her in 
a prolonged whisper, which seemed to reach far 
beyond the doorway, * Now be careful ; don*t ex- 
cite him.' The doctor looked anxiously towards 
her, as if he also would check her ; whilst her 
grandmother, seeing that her father held out his 
arms, and that she was about to run into them, 
made a desperate clutch at the jacket which Alda 
wore, so as to crack the button in front of her 
throat which fastened it, and almost throw the 
child down. 
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However, she reached the side of her father's 
bed notwithstanding all these hindrances, and be- 
haved more composedly than could have been 
expected of her. But Colonel Graham was dying : 
it was of no use to try and shut their eyes to the 
fact, however Mrs. Graham and the rest might 
strive to do so. However the doctors might talk 
of rest and stillness, the time of his life could 
only be measured by minutes now. The hemor- 
rhage was going on internally, and he knew it ; 
for the first thing he said to Alda was — 

' I have had you but a little while, my dear 
child ; and we have no sooner beg^n to know each 
other than God st,t!^ best to take me away. Alda, 
I cannot speak much, for I am weak, and in great 
pain. Remember the dying words of your father. 
Whatever may be your lot in this life, you have a 
Father in heaven. You are not an orphan, my 
child. Alda,* added he solemnly, * meet me in 
heaven : I shall expect you there, my child.' 

He tried to speak more ; but the blood flowed 
from his lips, and for a time he lay still. Then, 
while Alda gazed at him with a stony look, as if 
she had no power to shed a tear, he started up 
into the bed, and with a voice as strong as if he 
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had been in health, he called out, * Mother, you 
have said you will take charge of my children : be 
just to that charge ; do not be harsh or hard with 
them ; remember they are fatherless and mother- 
less.' 

Then he fell back, and spoke no more to any 
one present, but only to God. Alda could hear 
him, awestruck as she knelt near him, murmuring 
weakly and at intervals, as if some one was close 
to him whom she could not see. Gradually the 
murmurings became more indistinct ; and he lay, 
this beautiful heroic father of whom she had been 
so proud, breathing only. Alda laid her hand 
upon his ; but he took no notice. Mrs. Graham, 
seeing at last that her son was really dying, curi- 
ously enough, left the room. 

Then there was a short interruption made by the 
arrival of Philip. The boy came in, but it was too 
late : his father could no longer recognise him.. He 
looked frightened and scared, but finally hid his face 
in Alda's lap and waited for the end. 

They had not long to wait. Half an hour after- 
wards the doctor took Alda'$ hand and said — 

* You had better go away, my dear little girl, and 
take your brother with you.* 
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' ' Oh ! he isn't — ' said Alda, with a little melan- 
choly wail. 

*He is gone, where I wish I could go with as 
good and sure a hope as he had/ answered the 
doctor, with a feeling of jealous longing with regard 
to the offer of salvation, which Colonel Graham had 
accepted, but which had been offered equally to 
himself and all the world. 

Alda did not understand what the doctor meant. 
She looked vacantly into his face, while he con- 
tinued — 

* Little girl, never forget what your dead father 
said to you: "You are not an orphan; you have 
a Father in heaven." Colonel Graham was a good 
man.* 

' Yes, he was, he was. I have no one now — no one ! * 
moaned Alda. 'I wanted to love him so much, 
and to nurse him and make him strong again ; and 
now he is dead ! It is very cruel of God, I think.* 

' Alda,' said Philip, moving for the first time, and 
shuddering as he involuntarily caught sight of the 
dead body of his father, 'shall we be left now to 
live with grandmamma ?' 

' I don't know, Philip ; I suppose so,* said Alda 
sadly. 
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' That's what hurts me more than anything/ said 
the boy, allowing the real selfishness of his nature 
to appear. ' I had hoped that we should have got 
away from this house when papa came home. He 
might just as well have made some other arrange- 
ment, I think, before he died.* 

'Philip, how can you speak so .^* said Alda, her 
indignation at her brother's heartlessness rousing 
her from her grief. 

At that moment Aunt Anne re-entered the room. 
* Come, children,' said she, *go at once to the library. 
I had no idea you were still here. Go at once, 
without any nonsense, Alda. And, doctor,* said she, 
turning to that gentleman, 'I will be obliged to 
you to come and see my mother : she is in violent 
hysterics.* 

She never glanced at the bed where lay the body 
of her brother, but commenced to hustle Philip and 
Alda out of the room, and all the way to the library, 
giving them at intervals pokes and pushes, until 
Philip, irritated more than softened by the turn 
events had taken, stopped and said — 

' I say. Aunt Anne, let me go along my own way, 
will you ? At any rate, you have no authority over 
me. It's bad enough as it is.' 
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Aunt Anne was for a moment or two para- 
lysed with astonishment ; then recovering her- 
self, she found sufficient presence of mind to 
give Philip a violent box on the ears, and shutting 
the librarj'' door upon them, she left them to them- 
selves. 

Alda was frightened at what Philip had done. 
* Oh, how could you?' she asked. 

'I don't care,' said Philip: 'she thinks she may 
shove, and push, and bully as much as she likes, now 
that papa is dead. It's horrid being left in this way. 
I hate her; and I hate grandmamma; and I hate 
everybody ;' and the boy threw himself down upon 
the hearth-rug and sobbed. 

But all this while Mrs. Graham was, as her 
daughter had said, in violent hysterics, — ^hysterics 
which baffled the skill of the doctor, and wore out 
the patience of all those who had to do with her. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Graham's emotions invariably 
took this turn. 

But perhaps in the present case there was suf- 
ficient reason for hysterics, or any other form of 
emotion. There certainly was, when one thought 
of the poor dead body lying in the other room, 
undergoing the last attention that human hands 
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could give it ; but Mrs. Graham's emotions did not 
seem those of pure regret for her lost son. 

Let us hear what she is speaking of in the inter- 
vals of her excitement ! 

'Be just to them! Just indeed! Have I not 
always been just? Have I ever been unjust to 
Philip and Alda.^ Tell me, Anne.' 

' No, I am sure, mother, that you have not,' an- 
swered her daughter readily ; ' but Philip was always 
full of fancies.' 

'Do not be harsh! do not be hard!' rejoined 
Mrs. Graham, quoting her son's dying speech. ' He 
spoke to me as if I did not know how to treat chil- 
dren !' and here fresh screams. 

' Well, I am sure you brought up enough of your 
own, mother,' said Aunt Anne, knowing that was 
the thing expected to be said under the circum- 
stances. 

'I shall not alter my treatment of Philip and 
Alda. I am not going to pamper and spoil children 
for any consideration whatever.' 

' I should think not, mother. But Philip was 
always like that: I should think no more of his 
words.' 

But that is easier said than done, to put away 
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the remembrance of a dying man's last words, as 
Mrs. Graham found ; but the remembrance had 
with her the effect of hardening instead of making 
her more gentle towards her grandchildren; for 
there is nothing more irritating to a proud spirit 
than knowing itself to be in the wrong. 




CHAPTER IX. 



Five years later — Mrs. Graham and Aunt Anne look over the cheque- 
book — Philip arrives a day before he is expected — Philip and 
Alda in the Evergreen Walk — Alda surprises her brother by 
her new sentiments. 




[IVE years have passed since the events of 
the last chapter, and the same people — 
namely, Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Langdon 
— ^are seated in the library at Brindham. 

The appearance of neither lady is altered per- 
ceptibly in the interval; but the figure which 
enters at the moment would hardly be recognised 
as that of Alda Graham, so tall and slight she 
has grown. 

There is a defiant look in the girl's face, and a 
defiance in her very step, as she walks up the 
library without scarcely glancing at her grand- 
mother, which shows that Mrs. Graham's system 
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of education has not succeeded, at any rate, in 
winning the affection of her grandchild. 

Alda had not improved in character during these 
five years. Constrained by the sternness of her 
grandmother to keep her natural feelings and 
temper in check, the temper and passions were 
not striven against, but only kept out of sight 
She had no principle of conduct or action, — no 
religious feeling whatever. The old expression 
which had escaped her lips in the first regret at 
her father's death had become a sentiment of her 
life. She looked upon God as a cruel God, who 
had taken away from her the one friend whom 
she loved and who loved her, and had left her to 
the harshness of such as Mrs. Graham and Aunt 
Anne. 

Yet what had become of her wishes to be good, 
so as to please her father } Had Colonel Graham 
lived, Alda would have found before long that such 
a motive for being good was insufficient. And 
what had been the effect of those last words of 
her father's — his charge to Alda to meet him in 
heaven? Those words had never faded from the 
little girl's memory. They were still, she imagined, 
the principle of her life. She constantly endea- 
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vourcd so to live as that she should meet her 
father again ; but with all her outward decorum 
of conduct she was thoroughly unamiable in her 
defiant manner to her grandmother, and in her 
ill-concealed contempt for her aunt All her bad 
natural qualities were unsubdued, — they merely 
smouldered ; for Alda made the fatal mistake of 
thinking that she could, unaided, make herself good. 

Alda was an intelligent, somewhat an intellectual 
girl; but she had had no outlet for her mental 
capacity. After her father's death she had con- 
tinued going to Miss Sinclair's school for a time, 
only spending her long dreary holidays at Brind- 
ham; but now her school -days were at an end. 
Aunt Anne had left school 'finished' at fifteen.; 
and ,Mrs. Graham supposed that what was con- 
sidered enough education for her daughter, might 
be thought sufficient for ' Philip's girl.' But Alda's 
was a nature, faulty though it was, which must 
have something to love. At school she loved 
Nelly Laurence, and at home she poured out her 
heart upon her brother Philip. 

Upon the occasion I speak of, Mrs. Graham, was 
holding an old cheque-book in her hand. Aunt^ 
Anne had a pencil and a piece of paper. 
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'I am sur^' observed Aunt Anne, 'you have 
given quite enough for this year. Why, I believe 
you have subscribed more to one charity and 

another than even Lord B ^ and he is always 

being cited as an example of charity and bene- 
volence.' 

A smile of gratified vanity gradually spread itself 
over Mrs. Graham's face, and presently she said to 
her daughter, 'Just put down, will you, v^t I 
have given since this time last year? I will read 
out the cheques.' She did so : ten pounds to this 
charitable institution, five pounds to that, fifteen to 
another ; whilst Mrs. Langdon put it down on the 
paper. 

'A hundred and fifteen pounds durii^ the past 
year!' exclaimed she triumphantly, after adding up 
the whole. ' I daresay it is not many people have 
given so much as that I am sure you have more 
than done your duty.' 

Mrs. Graham gave no answer, but lay back in 
her chair satisfied. Was it a wonder that the poor 
old woman had her eyes closed to her real cha- 
racter, supported as she was at all times by such 
flattery as that? 

Mrs. Graham's was a character infinitely superior 

F 
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to that of her daughter Mrs. Langdon, capable of 
much nobler actions ; but she had been wealthy, and 
flattered and yielded to all her life ; and which of 
us is there who could be sure of standing against 
such disadvantages? 

Alda's face showed so plainly the contempt she 
felt for the subserviency of Aunt Anne, that that 
lady observed it, and said, sharply — 

* Do get a book to read, Alda, can't you ?* 

* IVe read every book in the house half-a-dozen 
times over,' answered the girl pertly. 

Mrs. Graham was about to enforce what Aunt 
Anne had said, when there was a voice in the 
ante-room adjoining, very much like scuffling and 
suppressed laughter. Almost immediately after- 
wards, John flung open the door, and announced, 
with supernatural gravity, ' Mr. Philip;' then closing 
the door, he retired to rub the calves of his legs, 
and tell Anderson 'that that monkey Phil was as 
full of his tricks as ever.' 

For Philip had prepared himself for the formality 
of his grandmother's presence by having a friendly 
pinching of poor old John's calves. 

' Philip ! ' exclaimed Alda, starting from her seat 
and clasping her brother in her arms. 
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' Alda, sit down. When will you learn to behave 
yourself decorously ? ' remarked Aunt Anne. 

But she might as well have spoken to the winds, 
for Alda, in the matter of Philip, heeded no one. 

' How did you come to-day } How did you get 
away so soon ? ' she asked. 

While her grandmother, in a very different tone 
of voice, inquired, ' How comes it, Philip, that you 
are here a day before your time ? * 

It matters little what the boy answered. He 
could see that his premature arrival did not give 
pleasure or satisfaction, and he presently said, ' Come 
out in the garden, Ally ; I want to talk with you.* 

' You go first then,' answered she in the same low 
tone. 

Philip left the room, as if to look after his lug- 
gage; and presently Alda, seeing that both her 
grandmother's and aunt's attention was occupied 
with the cheque-book, quietly slipped from the 
room and joined her brother in the hall. They ran 
together to the Evergreen Walk — ^the same by which, 
years since, they had made their way to the house 
from the lake on that day when Alda had fallen into 
the water. 
- Here, amongst tall thick clumps of American 
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shrubs, they threw themselves down upon a patch 
of closely cropped grass, and Alda prepared to hear 
what her brother had to say. 

Philip, although but seventeen years of age, was 
tall and manly for his years. He gave promise of 
great beauty when he should arrive at maturity. 
Already his upper lip was ornamented with a slight 
moustache; and to his sister's eyes, he was per* 
fection. 

' Well, dear,' said she, finding that her brother did 
not begin to speak. 

* Alda,' said Philip, ' I am not going to remain in 
that odious counting-house, I can tell you. I will 
not be tied to a three-legged stool all the days of 
my life. I know grandmamma only put me there 
because she knew it would annoy me. I told Uncle 
John so this morning. He looked very black, but did 
not say much ; he never does, you know. I expect 
there will be a fine row when I tell grandmamma.' 

' But, Philip, what else can you do 'i ' 

' Do you think that our father ever intended me 
for such a life?' asked the boy impetuously. 'If 
he had lived, I should have gone into the army. 
Grandmamma knows as well as I do that was what 
papa would have done with me ; but she put me 
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into the counting-house just to thwart me, and 
nothing else.* 

'Aunt Anne was only saying this morning that 
you ought to consider yourself very lucky in being 
taken by Uncle John/ said Alda slowly. 

' Because she wanted the place for her own lovely 
son Tom. Well, it may do very nicely for a son of 
Aunt Anne's — just suit him, I should say; but I 
won't be a counting-house clerk for anybody. Why 
do you look so grave. Ally } ' 

* Because, dear Philip, I do not see what you are 
to do if you quarrel with grandmamma. I should 
never see you.* And Alda's tears dropped slowly 
into her lap and on to her brother's curly head. 

' Don't be a goose, Alda,' said Philip. * What- 
ever happens, they can't keep me from seeing 
you.' 

'And what may happen?' 

* I shall go into the army, my dear/ 

' Philip/ said Alda, ' you are only seventeen, you 
know. Perhaps, if you wait a little, grandmamma 
may change her mind. How could you go into the 
army ? ' 

' I shall enlist, of course.' 

'As a private?' 
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* Of course ; why not ? I'd sooner be a private 
soldier than a counting-house clerk any day.' 

Alda knew nothing about private soldiers' ways of 
life, of course ; but even to her young mind Philip's 
plan appeared rather wild ; and she said — 

' I wish I could tell whether you are right or no. I 
wish I knew whether our father would approve of it.' 

* How ridiculous you are, Alda ! ' exclaimed Philip. 
*You are always fancying what our father would 
say or think under circumstances which could never 
have happened had he lived till now.' 

'Because,' said she, *I have no other way of 
trying to find out what I ought to do. I have no 
one to ask what is right or wrong.* 

* What does it matter ?' asked Philip recklessly. 
' Leave right or wrong alone, and do the best you 
can. I don't know what has come over you. Ally,' 
he continued, as his sister burst into tears at his 
foolish words. * You take such odd fits. I am sure 
you are quite good enough. Why do you want to 
be better?' 

'Philip, do you remember what father said to 
me before he died ? I am sure you must, for I 
have told you often.' 

' I don't, then,' said Philip. 
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' He told me to meet him in heaven/ said Alda. 
* How can I, if I don't try to do right ? * 

' Well, you always do your best, and no one 
can do more,* said her brother reassuringly. ' I 
wonder you worry yourself about such things ! * 

* It is only sometimes, when I am alone, that I 
think about them,* said Alda, too happy to put 
away from her the disagreeable doubts which 
troubled her. 

* Philip ! Alda ! ' screamed the voice of Aunt 
Anne ; ' where are you } Your grandmamma de- 
sires that you will come in at once.* 

' Hush ! * said Philip in a whisper, making Alda 
lie down close upon the turf, and placing his 
hand over her mouth ; for she had been about to 
answer the call. 

* Philip ! I believe you are hiding somewhere. 
I know you both went this way ; Ned Harding 
told me so.* 

' I must go,* whispered Alda. ' They will be so 
angry if I don*t.' 

' You can say you did not hear,* said Philip. 

Alda looked distressed at her brother's words. 
With all her faults, she had always been truthful, 
and prided herself in the fact 
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Still Aunt Anne called, her voice coming nearer 
and nearer, until she stood on the other side of 
the arbutus clump, within three or four feet of the 
spot where were the heads of her refractory nephew 
and niece ; but no answer came to her repeated 
callings. * I believe you are somewhere within hear- 
ing all the time,' concluded she ; then turning, she 
walked back to the house, only in time not to 
hear an explosion of laughter from Philip. 

All this was very wrong ; indeed, Philip and 
Alda had been and were altogether wrong. What- 
ever the faults in their management, there was no 
excuse for the young people. Yet Alda was the 
only one who was b^inning to doubt her own 
conduct Then Philip returned to the subject 
which had been interrupted by the unwelcome 
coming of his aunt. 

* Ally, you were saying you think about things 
when you are alone. What do you mean ? Our 
father's death ? I am sure I have also lately, for 
the matter of that ; for if he had lived, I should 
now have been at Woolwich.* 

• ' No,' said Alda thoughtfully ; ' not exactly 
about our father, but about many things. I can- 
not understand, Philip, why we should have been 
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left in the way we were, in chaise of grandmamma. 
Other boys and girls have fathers, and mothers, 
and homes. Look at Nelly Laurence ! Every- 
body loves her. It is no trouble to her to be 
good ; she has not a care in the world. Some- 
times, Philip, when I have heard Nelly laugh in 
the way she does, I cannot understand why every- 
thing for her is so bright ; and for me ^ and 

Alda, unable to finish the sentence, again burst 
into tears, unchecked even by Philip's remonstrances 
and caresses. 





CHAPTER X. 



Philip defies his grandmother and her authority — Mrs. Graham takes 
a mistaken course — Philip leaves Brindham — Colonel Graham's 
dying words return to Mrs. Graham's mind — Alda's appeal to 
her grandmother — ^The letter from Philip — Uncle John's kind 
interference — Mrs. Graham is not to be moved. 




|T was nothing to Philip that his grand- 
mamma should be angry about his having 
refused to answer when in the Evergreen 
Walk ; indeed, she was not likely to question him 
about it. Any anger on her part would probably 
fall upon the head of Alda. If he should be ques- 
tioned, he would not hesitate to tell an untruth. 

However, he prevented any discussion of the 
kind by walking up to Mrs. Graham, and saying 
that he wished to speak to her on a matter of im- 
portance. 

His grandmother stared in blank amazement. 
Considiering she had persisted throughout his life 
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in looking upon Philip's father as no more able to 
act for himself than a child, what was her grandson 
but a mere infant, a chit, although arrived at the 
age of seventeen ? and the idea of his presuming 
to think, much less pretend to speak upon matters 
of importance, was simply ridiculous. 

So she stared ; but Philip took no notice of her 
surprise. 

'Grandmamma,' he commenced, 'I do not like 
the counting-house; I may as well come to the 
point at once.' 

'You do not like the counting-house !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Graham. 'I don't see what you have to do 
with liking or disliking it If you don't like it, you 
must make the best of it. That is what used to be 
said to me when I was a child.' 

'But I am not a child,' retorted Philip. 'That's 
where you will persist in doing me injustice. If I 
am capable of working for my own living, I ought 
not to, and I will not be treated as a child.' 

' Upon my word. Master Philip !' commenced Mrs. 
Graham. ' " Ought not ! " and " will not ! " what next, 
I wonder?' 

'Why, this next,' answered Philip, without the 
least shadow of respect in his manner or tone, ' that 
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I will not remain drudging in that odious counting- 
house^ which I hate. I told Uncle John so to-day ; 
and I came down to tell you so/ 

* And pray, what did your Uncle John say ?* asked 
Mrs. Graham. 

* Really/ replied Philip insolently, 'I do not re- 
member what he said. It was of little consequence.' 

'Philip/ said Mrs. Graham, 'I insist upon your 
returning to town immediately, and apologizing to 
your Uncle John for your conduct. You will remain 
in the counting-house.' 

Philip stood on the hearth-rug with his hands in 
his pockets ; he had made up his mind to defy his 
grandmother. 

* Come off the hearth-rug at once, sir ; you know 
I have forbidden your standing upon it' 

Philip moved away, and sat on one of the sofas. 

Mrs. Graham hardly knew what to say next She 
saw that Philip had not the least intention of obey- 
ing her, in returning to town ; so she suddenly burst 
into passionate tears, and cried out — 

'Philip, your ingratitude is something beyond 
belief! No one would credit that you could make 
such a return to me.' 

' Now, grandmother,' observed Philip quietly, ' do 
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be kind enough to tell me where the room is for 
such a word as gratitude from me to you/ 

' Philip, you are a base boy ! a wicked bad boy I 
and it will come back upon your own head/ 

' Have you ever/ resumed Philip, without noticing 
her speech, 'said a really kind word to me since 
I can remember ? Has not my childhood been, so 
far as you had to do with it, one course of harshness 
and snubbing ? True, you took care of me during 
my father's absence in India ; but I know he made 
you a very liberal allowance for doing so. True, 
you continued to send me to school, and to have me 
here during the holidays, after my father's death; 
but I know that he left ample provision for all 
that And now, against my expressed wishes at 
the time, you placed me in a business that I hate. 
I have no doubt I can serve Uncle John's purpose 
as well as any other clerk.' 

Every word that Philip had said was true ; and 
Mrs. Graham, for a few minutes, could hardly speak 
for anger. 

Philip was not for a moment to be justified for 
his insolent conduct to his grandmother; but you 
see there was no remembrance on his side of acts 
of love and kindness from her, — no principle im- 
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planted in his heart to keep him from such a wild 
foolish course as he now contemplated. He had 
been like a young colt kept in, and bridled, and 
punished ; and now he began to feel his power, 
and not only asserted his independence, but kicked 
at all around him. 

* Hold your tongue, sir !' at length screamed Mrs. 
Graham, when she found her voice ; but Philip con- 
tinued speaking as if he had not heard her. 

' I know well — I have heard it from good autho- 
rity, and you know it also, grandmother — that my 
father intended me to follow his profession. Get 
me placed at Woolwich.' 

'I will not,' answered Mrs. Graham. 

* You know my father intended me to be in the 
army,' persisted Philip. ' Answer me, grandmamma ; 
did he not?' 

Philip raised his voice and walked up to Mrs. 
Graham as he spoke. 

*You may shout at me, sir, and may try to 
intimidate,' at length she 3aid, 'but I shall not 
answer you. I order you to return to the counting- 
house.' 

'I shall not go,' said Philip. 

'You shall!' retorted Mrs. Graham. 
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*You may choose to look upon me as a child 
still/ said he, ' but I am one no longer ; and I have 
made up my mind what I shall do.' 

*If you go contrary to my orders, I will have 
nothing more to do with you.' 

'You shall have nothing further to do with me,' 
answered he. ' You have refused to do what I know 
my father desired that you should do ; and hence- 
forth I never enter this house again. I have been 
wretched enough here, I am sure ; I have learnt to 
hate the very sight of the furniture and ornaments 
in the rooms. Good-bye for always, gprandmamma. 
Do you wish to shake hands V 

'No, sir! you good-for-nothing, wicked, inso- 
lent boy. I wash my hands of you! Go where 
you will, I will have nothing more to do with 
you.' 

He left the room, and Mrs. Graham made no 
effort to recall him. She relieved herself to her 
daughter in vehement abuse of Philip during the 
whole afternoon ; but that did not prevent a dis- 
agpreeable obtrusive recollection of words which had 
been said to her years ago: 

' Mother, you have said you will take charge of 
my children : be just to that charge ; do not be 
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harsh or hard with them ; remember they are father- 
less and motherless.' 

Philip was leaving the house when he accidentally 
encountered his sister Alda. She knew nothing 
of the interview which had taken place in the 
library ; and her consternation was great when 
Philip told her that he was at Brindham for the 
last time. I think no thought of his sister and 
her extra loneliness in his absence had mixed with 
his determination to say good-bye to his grand- 
mother; and it was only when Alda flung herself 
in a perfect passion of grief upon his neck that 
Philip felt some sentiment of regret at parting with 
her. But his mind was made up^ and he was 
anxious to avoid further interview with his relatives 
at Brindham ; so, hastily kissing Alda, and promis- 
ing to let her hear from him before long, Philip left 
the sobbing girl, and ran from the house and the 
grounds. 

Foolish boy! At seventeen years of age, with 
no knowledge of the world, with no money beyond 
a few shillings in his pocket, with his eyes shut as 
it were, he threw up every prospect in the future. 
He could not have thought seriously for a moment 
upon the step he was taking. 
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He was very much to blame in his headstrong 
resistance of authority. However his grandmother 
had failed in her duty to him, yet he was also very 
much to blame. 

Mrs. Graham, an hour or two afterwards, sent 
John in search of ' Master Philip,' desiring him at 
once to attend her in the library. Her consterna- 
tion was great when John reported that the boy 
could nowhere be found. And upon inquiry for 
Alda, she was discovered still hopelessly crying 
in her own room ; and she gave an account of 
what had taken place between her brother and 
herself. 

Mrs. Graham was surprised, but she would not 
allow herself to be conquered. 

* Your brother,' observed she to Alda, ' is playing 
the fool. He will come to his senses in a few 
hours, and return here.* 

'I do not believe he will,' replied Alda. 

And she was in the right ; for on the following 
morning she received a letter from Philip, telling 
her briefly that on the previous evening he had 
enlisted as a private soldier in a regiment then 
shortly to leave home for New Brunswick in 
Canada. 
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'Grandmamma/ exclaimed Alda, throwing aside 
for the time all the reserve and formality of years' 
growth, — * Grandmamma, do send after him ; let 
me go and see him ; let me persuade him to come 
back. Oh ! can nothing be done ? Cannot we buy 
him off? Oh, Philip! oh, Philip! Grandmamma, 
do try and do something!* 

But Alda seemed to be beating against a stone 
wall. Her grandmother made no reply ; and her 
Aunt Anne looked grim, and sniffled and shook 
her head. 

Alda took refuge in more tears. 

At length Mrs. Graham spoke, in a hard, uncom- 
promising voice. 

* Philip, your brother, has made his bed, and he 
must lie on it. I will do nothing. As I told him- 
self, I wash my hands of him.' 

From that moment Alda observed that her grand- 
mother never spoke to her of Philip excepting as 
'your brother.' 

Uncle John came down to , Brindham that same 
evening, and had a long private interview with his 
mother. Alda knew that it was respecting Philip ; 
and she wished and longed — she had not learned 
to pray — that her uncle might succeed in softening 
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her grandmother's resolve ; but Uncle John went 
away unsuccessful. 

He met Alda in the passage, and with a more 
affectionate manner than he usually had shown to 
her, he said— 

* I am sorry that this has happened about Philip, 
my dear. He is a headstrong boy ; but I wish my 
mother could be persuaded to buy him off. How- 
ever, she may change her mind even yet. I have 
said all I can.' 

Alda caught her uncle's hand, and thanked him. 
She, poor girl, was becoming wonderfully softened 
by her grief. 

What had become of the echo of those words 
which had sounded so loudly in Mrs. Graham's 
ears a short time since t — ' Mother, you have said 
you will take charge of my children: be just to 
that charge ; do not be harsh or hard with them ; 
remember they are fatherless and motherless.' 

Mrs. Graham had wilfully closed her ears and 
her heart to that recollection ; and when we strive 
to forget what we ought to remember, the devil is 
always ready to help us. 




CHAPTER XI. 

Harding the gardener acts as go-between — ^Alda does not appear at 
dessert — Aunt Anne's suspicions are aroused — Harding acts on 
the defensive — Aunt Anne reports to Mrs. Graham. 

[T was two or three days after this that 
Alda was sauntering about the garden at 
Brindham, thinking sadly still on the 
subject over which she had cried so much, that she 
seemed to have no tears left to shed. 

She had heard nothing further from Philip since 
the letter of which I spoke, and she did not know 
to what address to write to him. 

I have said that all Mrs. Graham's servants were 
fond of Alda and Philip ; and now, as Alda walked 
and dreamed sadly of her brother, Harding the 
head gardener advanced towards her. 

'Heard anything more of Philip.?' he asked. 

'Oh poor Phil! poor boy!* he continued, as the 
girl's tears began to flow again at mention of the 
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name. * He was a owdacious lad as ever stepped, 
but I like Phii; 

You see the gardener also had not yet learned 
that Philip and Alda were no longer children. 

' Here, come along of me,' resumed the old man 
kindly ; ' IVe a got summat for ye. It is all very 
well, as I says to my missus, to be strict, and all 
that ; but your grandmamma didn't ought to be so 
hard upon Phil ; and that I told her only yesterday 
afternoon.' 

*Did you say so to her, Harding?' asked Alda. 

* Ay, that I did, my dear. I said as boys will be 
boys, and we was all young wunst. But bless your 
heart, Alda, she's hardy is your grandmamma. But 
there ! I needn't tell you, I'm sure. Come along of 
me to my place: I've a got summat for ye, as I 
said.' 

And the old man tucked Alda's hand under his 
arm with perfect equality. She did not trouble 
herself to ask what the 'summat' was: she sup- 
posed it was a bunch of grapes, or a flower in a pot, 
or some such present as old Harding occasionally 
gave her, and which he thought would comfort her, 
perhaps, under present circumstances. 

But when she arrived at his little cottage, just 
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outside the large flower-gardens of Brindham, she 
found it was something very different to what she 
had expected. 

'Ah !* said Mrs. Harding, as soon as she perceived 
Alda, 'I thought as the little missy wouldn't be 
long a coming when she heard what we had got for 
her;' and she took from her pocket a letter, and 
held it up to Alda. 

* From Philip ! Oh, I believe it is from Philip ! ' 
said she, snatching it from Mrs. Harding. 

'Surely!' answered the old woman; 'from who 
else.? There, sit ye down and read it, my dear.* 

Alda complied. 

The letter was but a few lines, telling her that on 
that same evening Philip would be in Brindham to 
wish her good-bye before leaving England, and that 
she must meet him at seven o'clock at Harding's 
cottage. 

'Do you know what is in the letter.?* asked Alda. 

The old man nodded ; then presently he said, * I 
see Phil this morning ; I went to Lunnun a purpose 
for to see him. I can tell you he looks a proper 
young man in his scarlet ; but he ought to have the 
gold lace too, I say. Phil is born to be a gentleman ; 
and his grandmamma ought to buy him a 'mission, 
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or whatsomever it's called ; and so I told Phil, and 
so I told she.' 

'But how can I meet him, Mrs. Harding?' asked 
Alda. 'Seven o'clock will be just dessert-time, and 
whatever will grandmamma say ? she will be so . 
dreadfully angry !' 

' Oh, Phil should have thought on that,' observed 
Harding ; ' but there ! he was never much of a one 
for thinking.' 

' Oh, after all, I don't care !' said Alda. ' I'll meet 
Philip if grandmamma murders me for it ; and she 
dare not do that. I'll leave the house and come 
down here when I find dinner is half through, I'll 
ask John to tell me.' 

* And maybe she'll never find out what you come 
down here for ; and you're not a' bound to tell her/ 
remarked Mrs. Harding. 

You see Alda and Philip had every encourage- 
ment from those around them for deceiving their 
grandmother. It was a false system altogether in 
which they had been brought up. 

Alda waited impatiently for the evening to arrive. 
Sad as it was to part with her brother, she longed 
so much to see him again, that she did not look 
beyond the meeting. Now, of course, there was 
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nothing wrong in a brother and sister meeting to 
bid farewell to each other ; but Mrs. Graham's treat- 
ment of them had been such, that they were both of 
them convinced that she would never, after Philip's 
conduct, allow of his seeing his sister; so that, 
rather than run the risk of a refusal and conse- 
quently a prevention to their interview, this boy 
and girl resolved upon a clandestine meeting. 

'Tell Miss Alda to come in,' said Mrs. Graham, 
as usual, when the dessert was placed on the table 
that evening. 

John knew perfectly well that Miss Alda had left 
the house to meet her brother Philip at Harding's 
cottage about a quarter of an hour before ; but he 
answered quite gravely, * Yes, ma'am,' and left the 
room; then returning after an interval of a few 
minutes, he said — 

* Miss Halda is not in the library, ma'am ; neither 
can I find her hanywheres.' 

' Ring the housemaid's bell, and inquire if she is 
in her room,' said Mrs. Graham. 

'I have done so, ma'am,' replied John, 'and 
Elizabeth says as Miss Halda is nowheres in her 
bedroom.* 

'This is very odd,' said Mrs. Graham. 
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'Very odd indeed/ said Aunt Anne. 

This lady was now almost constantly at her 
mother's house, her children being at school. 

' I wonder where that girl can be gone/ said Mrs. 
Graham ; and John hurried from the room for fear 
of being questioned. 

' I should like to know very much/ — from Aunt 
Anne. 

Indeed, Aunt Anne had just made up her mind 
that she would find out, if she possibly could ; so 
she took the first opportunity of leaving the dining- 
room for the library, and presently after that made 
an excuse for going to her room. Her room, how- 
ever, happened this time to be the porch at the 
back of the house. From thence she could look to 
the right and left, in case there was anything to 
be seen. After a time she caught sight of the 
figure of Elizabeth the housemaid coming from 
amongst the laurels which shut off the kitchen 
offices from the shrubberies. 

Aunt Anne drew back out of sight, but not out 
of seeing. Elizabeth seeing, as she imagined, the 
coast clear, hurried past the house, and down the 
broad walk which led to the flower-garden ; and a 
few minutes afterwards Aunt Anne followed. 
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She had not proceeded more than half way- 
through the garden when she came face to face 
with old Anderson the butler, who was returning 
to the house, most undisguisedly crying and wiping 
his eyes. 

Aunt Anne was more certain than before that 
something unusual was going on, and guessing that 
Anderson must have come from the gardener's 
cottage, she decided upon going there. 

Knowing that she had in her heart to spy out 
something she was not intended to know, she felt 
some slight amount of annoyance and shame at 
meeting Anderson ; and she stopped, and pretended 
to be entirely occupied with gathering a bouquet 
of flowers, as if that had been her object in walk- 
ing in the garden that evening. 

When Anderson had turned a comer. Aunt Anne 
proceeded on her way. It was evident she was on 
the right track, for she heard voices in Harding's 
cottage. She did not go straight up to the door 
and enter, for she had not prepared any excuse 
for doing so. After a time, however, she bethought 
herself of a fortunate brood of young ducks ; and 
knocking with her knuckles at the door of the 
cottage, she was answered by Harding himself. 
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The old gardener opened only a very small part 
of the entrance, and interposed his great fat figure 
in that part ; so that it was impossible for Mrs. 
Langdon either to pass him, or to see beyond 
where he stood. 

* Oh,' commenced Aunt Anne, * I wanted to speak 
to you about those ducks, Harding.* 

* Well, Miss Anne,' answered Harding, * I wish 
as you had chosen a more convenient opportunity, 
and not one as when I was okkypied with my 
friends. The ducks is going on werry well, as far 
as I knows, miss ; and I think as this is the first 
time as you ever have took a interest in young 
ducks. It ain't in your line, miss, in general.* 

This was very impudent of Harding ; but the 
fact was, he saw plainly through Mrs. Langdon's 
motive in going there ; and when we of a superior 
position do shabby and mean things, we are sure 
to lose the respect of those whom we may look 
upon as our inferiors because they are of lower 
rank than ourselves. 

So Aunt Anne gained nothing by her journey 
of discovery, for the next thing that Harding said 
was — 

* I'll tell missus all about the young ducks to- 
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morrow morning, Miss Anne ; they're gone to roost 
long ago, as you ought to a' known if you takes 
such a interest in young ducks ;* and the old man 
laughed. 

Aunt Anne made the best of her way back to 
the house. She was received with a sharp fire of 
questions as to what she had been doing all this 
time in her bedroom, — for even she, at her mature 
age, had to submit to her mother's surveillance. 

Mrs. Langdon hesitated for a moment whether 
she should simply tell the reason of her long 
absence, or make some excuse or other. After a 
while, she decided that the interest which her news 
would have for her mother would overbear in her 
mind, perhaps, the desire to blame. So she told 
her of her suspicions, and then remarking, * And so 
I thought I would just step out to the door and 
see for myself, for I considered thdX you ought to 
know,' she proceeded to tell of her seeing Elizabeth, 
and then meeting Anderson, and of Harding's 
obstruction to her entering the cottage. 

Now Mrs. Graham dreaded nothing so much as 
a disturbance with her servants. Much as she 
domineered in general over every one who came 
in contact with her, she was, in point of fact, a slave 
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to her household ; and the possible contingency of 
having to give any one of them notice to quit, 
made her wilfully shut her eyes and ears to many 
things which another mistress would have found 
fault with. She was so used to the existing state 
of things, that she would have found it very difficult 
to accommodate herself to any new arrangement ; 
so Aunt Anne did not escape a good scolding, for 
it struck her mother at the first blush that perhaps 
the servants had been acting in a manner which 
would force their mistress to be displeased, and to 
take notice of their conduct. 

But the scolding was averted in part, or at least 
shortened, when Mrs. Langdon began to relate to 
her mother her own suspicions that something was 
going on at Harding*s cottage in which Alda had 
something to do. Mrs. Graham's vexation was 
turned away from the direction of the servants. 
She had an object upon which to vent her dis- 
pleasure ; and she now watched as eagerly as Aunt 
Anne herself for the return of her granddaughter. 




CHAPTER XII. 



Alda parts with her brother Philip— Harding's idea of what makes 
a man — Alda is summoned to her grandmother's presence, and 
then sent to her own room. 



EANWHILE at Harding's cottage some- 
thing unusual was going on, as Mrs. 
Langdon surmised. 

Alda had not been many minutes with Mrs. 
Harding when the door opened, and the old gar- 
dener entered, followed by Philip. Alda hardly 
knew him for a moment, so changed was he by 
his change of dress, and by the close-cropped hair. 

But there was a worse change than that in Philip, 
— a change which Alda could hardly have described 
in words, but which was, notwithstanding, felt by 
her. Philip had adopted a roystering, careless, 
somewhat vulgar manner, which he no doubt had 
taken up in imitation of the men with whom for 
the last few days he had been intimately associated. 
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It did not sit well upon Philip. By nature he had 
been intended for a gentleman, and he was acting 
and speaking like a common soldier ; but he was 
still very young, which was his only excuse. 

Alda was not easily shocked at what is wrong ; 
she had not as yet the love of God in her heart 
to make her jealous for the honour of His name ; 
but even she was startled by the freedom with 
which Philip mixed oaths in his conversation. 
Alda said every now and then, as a matter of 
course, ' Don't swear, Philip ; it is not like a gentle- 
man, you know;' but he laughed in answer, and 
said — 

' I am no longer a gentleman, my dear ; so I may 
as well say good-bye at once to any such ideas.' 
But seeing that the speech brought the tears into 
his sister's eyes, he added, 'Never mind, Ally; 
some day I may rise from the ranks, and come 
home a colonel like my father; but so long as 
we are at Rome, you know, we must do as Rome 
does.' 

Alda had to be satisfied with this false argu- 
ment, without perceiving that it was false ; while 
old Harding laughed, clapped Philip on the back, 
and said— 
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* Oh, he is grown into a man all at once ! Look 
at the boy, and hark to him ! TU be bound he 
can drink as well as swear. Phil's quite a man.' 

As if drinking and swearing ever helped to make 
a boy manly ! 

But Harding was a foolish old man, as Philip 
was a foolish young one; and Alda was in too 
much grief at parting from her brother to think, 
very long upon any subject but the one fact that 
Philip would leave England in a few days, and 
that this interview was the last she would have 
with him before he left. 

When, half an hour later, she had really parted 
with her brother, and was returning to the house, 
sobbing violently, and with her face flushed with 
crying, she hoped to be able to reach her bed- 
room unobserved ; but she had no such chance. 

Aunt Anne, the spider, was on the look-out for 
her fly, and caught her in the porch, and bore her 
off to the library. Alda was so unhappy, that she 
felt indifferent at the moment as to whether she 
was scolded by her grandmother or not; and she 
made no resistance to her aunt when she desired 
her to come at once, although Aunt Anne was so 
prepared for resistance and refractory conduct, that 
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she commenced by clutching Alda violently by the 
arm, even before telling her that she was wanted 
in the library. 

'Pray, may I ask where you have been, Alda?* 
commenced Mrs. Graham. 

' I have been to Harding's cottage to say good- 
bye to my brother, who will leave England in a 
few days,' answered Alda, thinking she might as 
well tell the whole at once. 

Then followed a long incoherent speech from 
Mrs. Graham about 'deception,' and 'corruption 
of servants,' and * a worthless brother,' and ' a dis- 
grace to the house,' which fell upon Alda's hear- 
ing as so many words, so engrossed was she with 
the memory of the parting with Philip. 

However, she heard the conclusion of her grand- 
mother's harangue gladly, which was this : 

' Go to your own room at once, and do not leave 
it until you have my permission to do so.' 

Alda left the room, thankful to be allowed to 
be alone. 

A few minutes after she had reached it, she 

heard the footsteps of her Aunt Anne nearing the 

door ; but Mrs. Langdon did not enter, she merely 

glanced in ; and seeing Alda was , seated by the 

H 
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dressing-table, she closed the door, locked it, and 
put the key in her pocket 

Alda supposed that her grandmother feared she 
should leave the house again that evening, in the 
hope of seeing more of Philip, so she thought very 
little of her aunt's precaution ; but feeling tired 
with the excitement of the day and the quantity 
of tears she had shed, she undressed herself and 
went to bed, little dreaming of the changes which 
would take place before she left that room again. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Alda finds that her liberty is at an end — Mrs. Graham's punishment 
of her — Alda refuses to apologize — Aunt Anne in the character 
of gaoler — Solitary confinement — Alda's endeavours to pass the 
time are brought to an end. 




[N the following morning, after Alda had 
dressed, she was surprised to find, upon 
trying to go down-stairs, that her door 
was still locked. She supposed that her aunt 
would unfasten it as she passed ; but in a few 
minutes Aunt Anne's footsteps passed the door 
without taking any notice. 

' Aunt Anne,* called Alda through the key-hole, 
* will you unlock my door, if you please ? I can't 
get out.' 

But there was no notice taken, and Aunt Anne's 
footsteps went down-stairs. 

In about half an hour afterwards Alda heard 
footsteps coming again ; the key was turned in 
the door ; and there entered, first Elizabeth with a 
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breakfast tray, then Aunt Anne, looking like the 
keeper of a prison. 

Alda did not feel well inclined towards her 
aunt by this time ; so, turning aside from her, she 
addressed the housemaid : * I say, Elizabeth, am I 
to be kept in this room all day?* 

Elizabeth glanced at Mrs. Langdon, but gave 
no answer. 

*Why don't you speak?' said Alda. 

Again a dead silence, but another look at Mrs. 
Langdon. 

' Oh,' observed Alda, * I see you have been 
ordered to hold your tongue. Never mind, Lizzy, 
I know you would speak to me if we were alone/ 

Aunt Anne looked indignantly at Alda, and 
then telling Elizabeth to go with her, she left the 
room. 

Alda, like most girls of her age, was hungry for 
her breakfast, and she now turned to the tray. 
There was actually upon it nothing but a slice of 
bread and a glass of water. 

Alda indignantly flung the water, tumbler and 
all, out of the window, and was about to send the 
rest of the tray after it, when discretion made her 
pause. She did not know whether she would be 
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allowed to go down to dinner, and she was already 
hungry. 

So she eat the bread, and then waited for some- 
thing else to take place. But nothing happened. 
Sometimes she would hear footsteps far off, but 
they never came near enough for her call to be 
heard, or, if it was heard, no notice was taken of 
it. She knew that the dinner hour had passed, — 
that is, the hour when she herself was accustomed 
to dine, and her grandmother and aunt took lunch. 

Alda was getting desperately hungry, and very 
tired of her confinement, when once more the door 
opened, and her aunt appeared. 

* Alda,' said she in a stern voice, ' I come from 
your grandmamma. She desires me to say that 
she requires you to apologize to her for your con- 
duct of last night. Until you have done so, you 
will remain in your room.' 

'What am I to apologize for.?' asked Alda. 

Aunt Anne opened her eyes, as if she marvelled 
at the audacity of the question ; then answered, 
'Why, for clandestinely meeting your brother, of 
course.' 

* If I had asked leave to meet him, should I 
have been allowed to do so?* asked Alda. 
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* Of course not/ said Aunt Anne indignantly. 
'You have no business to hold any intercourse 
with him, — he is a disgrace to the family/ 

' Then/ answered Alda, ' you obliged me to meet 
Philip clandestinely, as you call it. I made no 
attempt at concealment. I should not have dreamt 
of letting him leave England without seeing him.' 

' I do not wish to hear any of your imperti- 
nent remarks,* said her aunt. ' Do you intend to 
apologize?* 

' No ; certainly not. I have done nothing which 
needs an apology,* said Alda. 

'Your insolence is beyond belief,* said Aunt 
Anne. ' Then, you must take the consequences. 
My mother desired me to say, that if you refuse 
to apologize, as of course she knew you would, 
you will remain in this room for a month.* And 
Aunt Anne turned and quitted the room. 

Alda tried to look as if this speech had not 
affected her, so long as her aunt was present ; 
but when the door was locked, and the footsteps 
had died away in the distance, she sat down be- 
wildered. 

Did her grandmother intend to starve her as 
well as keep her in solitary confinement.^ What 
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had she done, that she should be treated in this 
way ? Were the time to come over again, she 
would meet her brother Philip and say good-bye 
to him, even with the knowledge before her of the 
punishment that would follow. Then Alda behaved 
in a very wrong manner ; but you must remember 
that as yet she was all wrong. She called her 
grandmother every name she could think of; she 
said aloud that she hated her, and always would 
hate her; then she sat down and cried passionately 
over her own loneliness and helplessness. 

* He also taken away !' she exclaimed. * It was 
not enough that I was robbed of my mother and 
my father when a child, and left to my grand- 
mother's care ; but my brother — the only one that 
was left me, the only person in the world who 
loved me and I love — is taken from me too! It 
is very cruel ; it is very cruel indeed ! What have 
I done, that I should be treated so.^' 

She sat thus, thinking hard thoughts of God, for 
more than an hour. 

At the end of that time Elizabeth brought in a 
tray with something to eat, — as before, accompanied 
by Aunt Anne; so that Alda could obtain no answer 
to any question she put to the servant. 
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But there was something in the glance that Eliza- 
beth gave, as she set down the tray, that made A Ida 
believe she would stand her friend. 

After both she and the aunt were gone, Alda 
discovered a little note between the plate and the 
slice of bread. It contained these words : 

' There is a long piece of twine on the tray 
under the napkin : let it down from the window 
when the coast is clear. It is a shame you should 
be starved for nothing, poor child.' 

Alda felt for a moment like the heroine of a 
story book. She quickly looked for and found 
the string ; then walked to the window and looked 
out. Her room opened to the back of the house. 
She saw old Anderson the butler sauntering about, 
and trying to look as if he was searching for some- 
thing in the laurels, but every now and then 
glancing up at her room window. 

Alda, as soon as she saw that Anderson noticed 
her, let down the string ; but, at a gesture from 
the old man, she retired out of sight, still holding 
tightly the end of the twine. 

Anderson passed under the window close to the 
wall, as if unintentionally, and caught the end of 
the twine as he did so. 
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The twine was considerably longer than was re- 
quired for the purpose, so that the old man walked 
a few paces away from beneath Alda's window before 
he fastened to the end of the string a small covered 
basket. Then he walked rapidly away towards the 
kitchen entrance, singing, in a cracked, squeaky 
voice, the chorus of a boating song — 

* Pull away, my boys ! pull away, my boys !* 

and glancing back, as he did so, to assure himself that 
Alda understood the meaning of his words, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the little basket swinging 
upwards in the air towards the bedroom window. 

In the basket were packed various eatables, so 
that Alda's tray was spread with quite a little 
feast; and underneath the whole was a scrap of 
paper with the words — 

' Let down the basket by the string every night, 
and pull it up in the morning.' 

So there was no fear of Alda's being starved, or 
kept only upon dry bread, as had been her grand- 
mother's intention. It never occurred to Alda then 
to question the right or wrong of all this deception 
and intrigue. She eat the provisions sent her, and 
did not stop to think where they came from, and 
whether Mrs. Graham's servants were justified in 
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using their mistress's property in disobeying her 
orders. 

But notwithstanding this daily small excitement 
of letting down and pulling up the basket, Alda's 
time was long and dreary. On the first day of 
her imprisonment she had reviewed her possible 
means of amusement. She had to live for a whole 
month in a small square room; and Alda was an 
active-minded girl, fond of every sort of employ- 
ment. She had no writing materials in her room ; 
for writing was allowed only in the library. Her 
work-box was not a good old-fashioned square, 
which would hold a dozen reels of cotton, and 
everything else in proportion ; it was one of those 
little modern cases intended only for a drawing- 
room, and Alda found that it had in it only one 
reel and some embroidery cotton. She was quick 
at needlework, like everything else, and she knew 
she could not make those materials last long. 
Then, for books, she had but half-a-dozen in her 
room — books which at any other time she would 
not have looked into excepting by constraint. 
There was a book called The Wreathy — composed 
of very silly short stories and sillier verses, — an old 
Prayer-book, a Sacra Privata, and a Bible, and a 
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Hymn-book and Church Service. Mrs. Graham 
considered a bedroom as simply a room for sleep- 
ing in, and ishe disapproved of anything being 
taken there unnecessarily. How The Wreath got 
there was unaccountable. 

Alda seized on this as the only readable one 
amongst the books, and sat down by the open 
window to read it. She did not read the whole 
of it, from her time being interrupted by alternate 
seasons of surprise at the non-arrival of any further 
supplies of food, and fits of rage and plain-speaking 
against her grandmother and her Aunt Anne. 

Certainly on that first day she had plenty of 
excitement to keep her interest awake, so that 
she might have allowed The Wreath to stand over 
until another day. 

Once during the day Elizabeth came to set the 
room in order ; but she was, as before, accompanied 
by Aunt Anne. 

Elizabeth never, after that first time, found much 
to be done in Alda's room. The girl, by way of 
occupation, took to making her bed and setting 
everything to rights herself; indeed, before many 
days, so reduced was she for employment that she 
washed all the wainscoting and paint of her bed- 
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room with soap and water, and scrubbed it dry 
with a huckaback towel. Elizabeth could scarcely 
help laughing when she saw the state of the towels, 
which she proceeded to change ; but Aunt Anne 
looked indignantly at her niece, and ordered her 
for the future to leave her room to be "set to 
rights by the housemaid, — an order of which Alda 
took no notice. 

Each morning, Aunt Anne's indignation was 
freshly aroused by finding that Alda had made 
alterations in her room. Sometimes the chest of 
drawers was in the place occupied by the wash- 
ing-stand the day before ; sometimes the bed was 
dragged into one corner, sometimes into another. 
Never had the toilet ornaments and washing appa- 
ratus been so often scrubbed and polished ; never 
had Alda's drawers been so frequently set to rights. 

Yet for all this she could not fill up the long 
summer days ; and many hours were spent looking 
out of the window across the park, and trying to 
detect some object in the distance more amusing 
than the two cows who seemed always to be in 
the same position. 

The Wreath was done with long ago. She had 
read most of the stories over several times, stupid 
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as they were. She had even pricked with a pin 
ornamental borders round the pictures, of which 
there were half-a-dozen. She was reduced to her 
last resource. Only a week of her month's con- 
finement had passed away. She had no more 
cotton left in her work-box, — having darned her 
stockings, even in places where the most scrupu- 
lous would hardly have found an excuse for doing 
so, — and mended or made everything she could 
think of, so long as the reel lasted ; and she was 
literally reduced to her last resource. 

There was nothing left her but the Hymn-book, 

< 

the Sacra Privata, the Prayer-book, the Church 
Service, and the Bible. 

None of these books suited her ; she had taken 
them up and thrown them down a dozen times. 
But God had driven her into a corner ; she had 
no escape. Mrs. Graham, in her unjust and severe 
treatment of her granddaughter, never contemplated 
that she would be the means of bringing to pass 
the greatest and most blessed event of Alda's life ; 
and Alda herself, in her bursts of unrestrained 
anger against her grandmother, little thought that 
in years to come she should look back upon her 
unkindness as the means of her own eternal good. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Alda*s means of occupation are very circumscribed — She is reduced 
to one book, and is driven into a comer — The grand day of 
Alda's life — Her conscience begins to work — Sudden appearance 
of Nelly Laurence. 




BIBLE, a Prayer-book, and a Hymn-book. 
Alda began with the last, as the least 
dull, as she thought ; and for more than 
two hours she went on reading mechanically page 
after page of the hymns. At length her impatience 
got the better of her, and she flung the poor little 
book to the other end of the room, exclaiming, ' I 
hate hymns I they are all alike, and half the verses 
don't rhyme properly ! Why on earth doesn't 
somebody write hymns with correct rhymes?' 

At Brindham an old-fashioited book of hymns 
was still in use, so that Alda's irritable remark was 
not uncalled for. She could not read any more 
hymns, and she sat thinking for a while. She (did 
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not remember a single line of all the pages she 
had read ; so it was evident that she had not 
derived much benefit from her study. 

* I wonder/ thought she, 'whether anybody really 
likes reading Hymn-books and Prayer-books ! Many 
people pretend they do. Aunt Anne pretends she 
likes going to church, and yet she always shirks 
it whenever she can ; and I know grandmamma 
would not go, except for what people would think 
of her. I wonder if there is really anybody in the 
world who is religious!' 

The thought of her dead father flashed across 
her memory, and of the things he had sometimes 
said, which sounded so much as if he lived in the 
love of God rather than the dread of Him ; and 
the remembrance of the moment of his death, when 
she herself had heard him speaking to some one 
as if to a friend, came back to her mind. 

She covered her face with her hands and cried. 
* Oh, if he had lived, I might have been a very 
different girl to what I am!' she said; and then 
the old sore feeling came back. She was alone. 
He had gohe. Even Philip was gone; and she 
was without a friend. 

But there is one thing which people cannot live 
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without, that is, people who are worth anything at 
all, — and that is, employment of some kind. So, 
after long fighting against it, Alda was driven in 
self-defence to her last chance of employment- 
reading the Bible. 

She began with all the story part of it, the 
histories of the Old Testament; and to her own 
surprise, she could not help feeling interested in 
the Scripture heroes. She had heard all about 
them often before, of course, but she had never 
been forced to read about them with anything 
like attention. 

There was one thing which struck her forcibly in 
reading the Bible. She herself rapidly made up her 
mind as to the right and wrong of men and women's 
conduct, and was very ready with her condemna- 
tion of such treachery as Jacob's, or cowardly 
avoidance of duty as Jonah's. She felt sure that 
she would have been very angry with Jonah, espe- 
cially when he was insolent, even after having 
been kept alive inside the fish ; and yet God 
answered him with such forbearance and gentle- 
ness. Alda had been used to hearing her grand- 
mother allude, though very rarely, to the Lord of 
heaven and earth, but it had been always as 'the 
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Almighty/ or as * God Almighty ; ' and the floating 
idea of God in Alda's mind, such as it was, had been 
of some unknown enemy to herself, who was on the 
lookout for her offences, and waiting to punish her 
some day for her wrong-doings. 

But if the Old Testament at times represented 
God as a forbearing and forgiving God, what a view 
the New Testament gave of God in Christ Jesus ! 
Alda held out as long as she could. She did not 
want to read the Bible for any purpose but to pass 
the time. She had no wish to be religious ; she did 
not believe in religion ; but she found, as we all find, 
however strong we may think ourselves, that it is 
fruitless to try and fight against God. 

Happily for her, there was no one to witness her 
emotion, when the arrow of God's word struck home 
to her heart. All at once it seemed to her as if 
Jesus Himself in person was speaking to her from 
the pages of His own book, and she could bear it 
no longer. She laid the Bible down and cried, with 
her face in her hands — cried long and bitterly — be- 
cause she had all her life been a wicked girl, and 
had never given a serious thought to the God who 
had done so much for her. 

Jesus Christ had been to her no more than one 

I 
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of the characters spoken • of in the Bible, such as 
Jacob or Jonah, or any other. Alda was not used 
to doing things without reason ; her tears meant 
what they implied ; she was * heartily sorry for all 
her misdoings.' This sorrow was naturally followed 
by asking forgiveness ; and — mark this, girls and 
boys who may read this — the request for pardon 
was as quickly followed by the sense of being for- 
given. 

When evening closed in, it seemed to Alda as if 
it was days since the morning, before all this change 
in herself had taken place. She went to sleep feel- 
ing happier than she had ever felt in her life before ; 
and when she woke on the following morning, the 
same lightness and happiness were in her heart 

Thenceforth Alda's solitary confinement was no 
longer a painful dreariness. She had a never-fail- 
ing subject for her thoughts — a never-failing source 
of happiness. After a few days, she began to think 
seriously over the future of her life. There was no 
doubt that her conduct, on the whole, with regard 
to her grandmother had been yery wrong and very 
inexcusable. Alda saw it all now in its true light : 
all her insolence of manner, her defiance, her want 
of submission. 
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' I will tell her so, as soon as I see her/ said Alda 
in her newly-born humility. 

Then came the thought, Ought she to comply 
with her grandmother's command "with regard to 
her late conduct ? ought she to make Mrs. Graham 
an apology for having gone to the gardener's 
cottage to meet Philip.? 

Alda strove to be just to her grandmother and 
her authority ; she honestly strove to determine 
what was best to be done ; and she could not come 
to the conclusion that she had done wrong in bid- 
ding good-bye to her brother. 

'If I were at liberty now,* she thought, 'and I 
again had a letter from him, to say he was coming, 
I should once more go and meet him. I am sure 
it would be very wrong to refuse to see my only 
brother ; and I am not sure whether it would be 
wrong to do so against grandmamma's orders : so 
I must let that matter alone.' 

As the next evening drew on, another question 
rose in poor Alda's mind. She had, until now, drawn 
up every morning the little basket of provisions, 
and eaten the contents of it without scruple ; but 
conscience now began to question whether she was 
right in receiving eatables unknown to any one ; 
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and, above all, was she right in encouraging Mrs. 
Graham's servants in deceiving their mistress, and 
in using her property in a manner of which she 
would not approve, and of which in fact she knew 
nothing ? 

This was a great struggle for Alda ; not that she 
cared so much for the things to eat, as that she 
knew that, by declining them, she would seem to 
throw blame upon the servants, who had so sym- 
pathised with her in her punishment, and hurt the 
feelings especially of kind-hearted old Anderson. 
But it had to be done; and she lost no time in 
determining to let Anderson know that she must 
receive nothing more. This was a difficulty, con- 
sidering she had no writing materials in the room. 
There was no way of telling Anderson, excepting 
by pricking the words with a pin. This was slow 
and laborious. And Alda had another difficulty in 
finding a piece of paper. Fortunately, the Hymn- 
book had a fly-leaf; she sacrificed that, and pricked 
upon it — 'Dear Andy, I must not have any more 
things to eat It is wrong.' 

There was no room on the paper for more. Alda 
tied it to the string, and let down the note instead 
of the basket that evening. You may be sure there 
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was a commotion in the servants' hall on the dis- 
covery that *the child* refused further supplies of 
cold meat and tarts. None of the servants could 
understand it, and it was generally laid to some 
interference on the part of Mrs. Langdon. Of 
course, Alda suffered from this conduct. It is not 
an easy thing to feel always hungry; and, after 
a time, she had great difficulty in controlling the 
irritability of temper consequent upon not having 
enough to eat; for, of course, mere bread is not 
enough for any growing girl. 

But Alda was then going through the grand 
opportunity of her life ; wherein she was to learn 
patience, the most difficult of all lessons. 

Yet the time went on, and the month was very 
nearly at an end. Still, every morning and even- 
ing Aunt Anne came in, accompanied by Eliza- 
beth; but never did she answer a word to Alda, 
whatever questions she might ask. 

It was the afternoon before the term of her im- 
prisonment came to an end that Alda, while looking 
listlessly across the park, saw, to her astonishment, 
the figure of her schoolfellow, Nelly Laurence, 
walking by the side of the like, accompanied by 
her Aunt Anne. 
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* I wonder what they have told her about me?' 
questioned Alda in her own mind. * Nelly must 
have come to see me — she knows nothing about 
Aunt Anne ; and now she will go away, and I shall 
miss seeing her!' 

Nelly was too far away to hear any sound from 
the house ; but Alda, notwithstanding, called again 
and again, and waved her handkerchief from the 
window, until the two figures turned round a sweep 
of the waterside, and she saw them no more. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Alda attempts to apologize to her grandmother — Mrs. Graham does 
not meet her in kind — Tom and Sarah Langdon arrive — Alda's 
interview with old John — Her disappointment at his not mider- 
standing her new way of thinking — Nelly Laurence's visit — Alda's 
confidence to her — She interests her friend in Philip's fortunes — 
Aunt Anne's rudeness. 




[LDA was received by Mrs. Graham with 
frozen formality; for Mrs. Graham was 
a lady who could never learn gracefully 
to throw the past behind her back. She did not 
attempt to kiss her granddaughter, and barely 
touched her hand when they met This was a bad 
beginning for Alda's resolutions ; but she had made 
up her mind to do what was right, and she now 
made the effort. 

'Grandmamma,' commenced she, 'whilst I have 
been in my bedroom, I have been thinking a good 
deal.' Alda stopped. 

'Glad to hear it!* ejaculated Mrs. Graham. 
'And I am very sorry,' recommenced the poor 
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girl with an effort, 'that I have so often been 

impertinent, and have behaved badly to you/ 

'That you most certainly have, Alda,' observed 

•I 

her grandmother. 'You have been a great deal 
too independent — especially with regard to your 
brother. I told you, I believe, at the time, that I 
washed my hands entirely of your brother, after his 
disgraceful conduct; and, in spite of knowing it 
was against my orders, you take upon yourself to 
meet him clandestinely by tampering with my ser- 
vants, when he, ashamed to show his face in this 
house, thinks fit to come sneaking to the gardener's 
cottage.' 

This was all very galling to Alda — 'disgraceful 
conduct,' * clandestinely,* * tampering with servants,' 
'ashamed to show his face,' 'sneaking!' 

Her first impulse was to lose her temper, and 
defy her grandmother, as of old ; to storm and 
rave, and then leave the room. But such things 
would not do now; they were not in accordance 
with her new allegiance. Besides, she had not in- 
tended her apology to apply in any degree to her 
behaviour with respect to Philip ; and here was Mrs. 
Graham taking it as a regret for having met him ! 
She sat silent for five minutes, and then said — 
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'Grandmamma, you mistake me; I was not 
speaking of Philip. I have been thinking over 
that subject too, and I believe it was my duty to 
see Philip, and bid him good-bye/ 

'Your duty!* gasped Mrs. Graham. 'You must 
have a strange idea of duty, it seems to me ! Then, 
I suppose, what you have just been saying, which 
sounded like regret for your past conduct, is all 
a mere farce; and that it is your duty, according 
to your notion, to go at variance with my wishes 
in everything!' 

* No, grandmamma. Indeed, you do not under- 
stand. You mistake.' 

'Thank you,' said Mrs. Graham. 'I do under- 
stand much too well. I am not yet in my dotage, 
thank God. You had best make no more hypo- 
critical professions of repentance ; you won't get 
anything out of me by doing so, I can tell 
you.' 

Alda knew not what more to say. It was a great 
rebuff to her good intentions to have everything she 
said misconstrued ; but there was nothing for it but 
to try to submit. 

Mrs. Graham was rather astonished at her silence 
and submission. She looked at her for a few minutes 
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with surprise; then kicked her foot out with im- 
patience. 

There was one question which Alda was longing 
to ask ; but she so feared bringing fresh animadver- 
sions upon herself or some one else, that she forbore 
until she found herself alone with Mrs. Langdon ; 
then she suddenly inquired — 

* How did Nelly Lawrence come here, Aunt 
Anne?' 

'Why, on her legs, I suppose,' answered Aunt 
Anne, desiring to be a wit. 

'Did she not call upon me?' asked Alda again. 
' She must have done so, for she never knew you 
or grandmamma. What did she say about me?' 

'Well, Alda,' said Aunt Anne deliberately, 'I 
should think Miss Laurence could hardly have 
been pleased with what she heard during her 
visit, unless she is unlike what she appears to be. 
She struck me as a ladylike, modest young woman.' 

This, of course, inferred that Alda was not either 
one or the other. 

' You told her, then, the reason that she could not 
see me ?' asked Alda. 

' Of course I did. I was not going to disguise the 
truth.' 
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' No ; of course not, Aunt Anne. Did Nelly say 
she would come again ?' 

I am afraid Aunt Anne was of the metal of which 
the inquisitors of old were made; for, seeing that 
her niece was very anxious for an answer to her 
question,- she delayed giving her that answer, but 
continued trifling about the room for some time, 
and when she did speak, it was to say — 

'Your cousins Tom and Sarah will be here to- 
day, Alda. I hope you will be careful of your 
conduct towards them.* 

' Did Nelly Laurence leave any message for me V 
asked Alda, with her temper fast going. 

* I think you might have had the civility to make 
an answer when I spoke to you,' said Aunt Anne. 

Your bedroom reflections do not seem to have 
taught you politeness.' 

What did Aunt Anne know of Alda's bedroom 
reflections } 

* I thought I asked you a question before you 
made your remark,' retorted Alda. ' Did. Nelly 
Laurence leave any message for me V It was 
with difficulty she restrained herself from adding, 
* I don't care one straw whether Sarah and Tom 
come or not ;' but she did check herself in time, 
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and remained swallowed up by regret that she 
had, in her very first interview with her aunt, lost 
her temper, and gone contrary to her new profes- 
sion. However, there was no satisfactory answer 
to be got out of the inquisitor. Aunt Anne rose 
and left the room indignantly. 

That same afternoon Sarah and Tom Langdon 
arrived. To speak of them in few words, they 
were common young people, such as, unfortunately, 
you meet with very frequently in this world, and 
such as Alda had always had a difficulty in feel- 
ing at ease with. Tom was considered a wit by his 
mother and by himself; whether with justice or 
no, you may judge for yourself. Sarah was simply 
a young woman without the least refinement of 
feeling. 

Alda saw her cousins arrive at the hall door, and 
almost without reflection she ran into the garden. 
She had not been there ten minutes, when John the 
footman overtook her, saying that Miss Laurence 
wished to see her. *I didn't show her into the 
library, my dear,' volunteered John, * for Tom and 
Miss Sarah is there; and I thought as things 
mightn't be congenial perhaps. Miss Laurence is 
in the drawing-room.' 
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* Thank you, John/ said Alda fervently, as she 
walked back to the house with the man. ' And oh, 
John ! I thought it so kind of you and Anderson, 
and the rest, to remember me while I was shut up 
in my bedroom/ 

*Why, my dear,' said old John, 'it would be 
strange, wouldn't it, if we hadn't a thought of 
you, poor child, shut up to starve by yourself by 
them two old cats ?' 

Here was another opportunity for Alda to speak 
out. 

'John,' said she, 'don't think me unkind, but 
you shouldn't call grandmamma and Aunt Anne 
by such a name before me ; I ought not to listen 
to it' 

John looked at her with blank surprise, whistled 
low, and then said — 

' Well, my dear, this ain't the first time, by many 
and many, as I have a' called 'em so, and you've 
laughed. It's a bad thing to quarrel with old 
friends for a word ; but there, it's the way of the 
world, I suppose. I don't expect you to stick to 
old John, if your grandmamma finds out he's a 
been helping you and taking your part. Good 
morning, miss ;' and John, with a ceremonious 
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manner, which never in her life before had he used 
towards Alda, moved away, evidently ver>' much 
hurt 

Alda could have cried. She paused a moment, 
then ran after him, and caught his hand. 'Dear 
John,' she said, 'don't be angry with me. I 
wish I could make you understand. It never 
seemed wrong to me until all at once, whilst I was 
shut up alone ; but now it does seem wrong, I 
ought not to do it ; ought I, John ?' 

But he drew away his hand from hers, and said, 
' I know nothing about that, Miss Graham. I only 
know I am a deal older than you ; and I have 
loved you since you was that high;' and old John 
held his hand about two feet from the gravel walk, 
to indicate the height of a very small child. 

It was very very hard to quarrel with her friends, 
and to be misunderstood by everybody. She 
turned and went into the drawing-room ; and, 
overcome by this new distress, and the pleasure of 
seeing her old schoolfellow, she ran into Nelly's 
open arms, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Whatever Aunt Anne may have told Nelly 
Laurence, it had not altered her love for Alda ; 
^nd this feeling was uppermost in the heart of the 
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latter, as she cried with her arms round Nelly's 
neck before she began asking any questions. 

When she did question her, she found that Aunt 
Anne had told her everything about Philip's 'dis- 
graceful conduct,' and Alda's deceit and intrigue 
in having met her brother. 

Alda heard all that Nelly had to say, and then 
she asked her — 

'What would you have done, Nell, had you 
been placed in the same circumstances.? — had it 
been your brother who had enlisted, as Philip has 
done } I do not defend poor Philip for what he 
has done ; I think he is wrong ; but should I cease 
to look upon him as my brother, — in other words, 
break with him, as grandmamma orders me, because 
he has acted so foolishly V 

' I do not think there can be any question about 
it, Alda,' answered Nelly. ' I am afraid I made 
your Aunt Anne very angry with me ; for I said 
I should have acted in the same manner as you 
did, had Philip been my brother. I am afraid 
your duties are very much involved, poor, dear 
child ; but I cannot think otherwise than that you 
ought to hold to Philip at all risks. Why, think, 
Alda, what temptations to sin the poor boy must 
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have in a regiment, and sent abroad for the first 
time ! If all his friends give him the cold shoulder, 
he may get reckless amongst uneducated people, 
and thrown out of his right position. You may be 
the only link left him which holds him to better 
things.* 

* Oh, Nelly, you comfort me so ! ' 
*Do I, dear.? I am so glad!' 

' Nelly, I seemed destined to quarrel with every- 
body ;' and Alda told about old John. Then from 
that naturally came the confession of the change 
which her own heart had experienced ; and just as 
Alda came to a close, Nelly rose up and kissed her, 
and said — 

* Oh, Ally dear, I love you so much more, that 
you love Christ!* 

So Nelly Laurence, the bright-eyed, the happy- 
hearted, the generally loved, had also found that 
there is no true happiness which comes from the 
world only. 

The two girls were sitting upon the sofa, and 
after a pause of silence, Nelly said — 

'It was my dear brother George first talked to 
me about these things. I had never thought much 
of them before. George is such a darling, Alda ; 
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he is so good! He is in the army, you know, 
also/ 

*Yes/ said Alda sadly, 'but he is an officer/ 

* What regiment is your brother Philip in ? * asked 
Nelly Laurence suddenly. 

' The 97th/ 

' The 97th ? How extraordinary ! it is the same 
as my dear George's. Alda, they will know each 
other and become friends.' 

' Oh, Nelly, how can they } * said Alda, weeping. 
'Your brother is an officer, and Philip is — ' 

' Yes, of course,' Nelly answered ; ' but that will 
not make any difference. George will not care. I 
shall tell him all about it the very next time I write/ 

'But,' said Alda, 'Philip of course has enlisted 
under another name: he would not use his own 
because of our father, and your brother will not 
know which is he.' 

' What name has he taken ? ' asked Nelly. 

'Ah I that I must not tell you, dear NelL I wish 
I might, for it would be a comfort to think that 
Philip may make a friend in his regiment ; but he 
himself forbade my telling it to any one.' 

'Then I shall tell George to make acquaintance 

with every recruit in the regiment, until he finds 

K 
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out Philip. He will be sure to recognise a gentle- 
man from the others.' 

Alda sighed, remembering how very unlike a 
gentleman Philip had appeared on the last occasion 
she had seen him. And at the same moment Mrs. 
Langdon appeared. She bowed to Nelly Laurence 
with distant formality, which surprised Nelly not 
a little, considering Aunt Anne's extreme cordiality 
at the last visit; then turning to Alda, Mrs. 
Langdon said — 

' Did you not know that your cousins Tom and 
Sarah are arrived ? I'll thank you to go into the 
library and see them.' 

This was as good as a dismissal to Nelly ; so that 
nothing was left for her but to take her leave. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

Tom and Sarah Langdon— Miss Wilkinson dies suddenly — Aunt 
Anne attempts to break the news gradually to her mother — Mrs. 
Graham won't have it broken to her — Tom and Sarah come out 
rather heartlessly — Alda finds herself in a difficult position. 

[ELL, cousin/ said Tom Langdon when 
Alda entered the library, 'how are 
you ? IVe been hearing all about 
Cousin Philip's misdemeanours. Rather plucky 
fellow, I call him.' Tom would not have ventured 
to say as much as this had his grandmother been 
in the room. 

' Well, Tom,' said Sarah, ' I don't know what you 
may call plucky; but I should think Philip has 
done for himself with grandmamma ; she will never 
leave him a halfpenny now.' 

'I don't suppose Philip ever expected that she 
would,' said Alda. 

' Oh, no ; of course not : Cousin Phil didn't know 
which side his head was buttered, any more than 
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the rest of us/ tittered Sarah, *or any more than 
yourself, Alda.' 

' Really,' said Alda, feeling her face flush with the 
effort to keep down her temper, — 'Really, Sarah, 
I do not understand what you mean, nor do I wish 
to do so.' 

Sarah made derisive faces at her brother, who 
threw himself into an arm-chair and laughed aloud. 
Presently Mrs. Langdon came in, and seeing their 
merriment, remarked— 

' You seem amused, my dears. I suppose Tom, as 
usual, is making you laugh ; but you must be grave 
now, for I have just heard a piece of news which I 
shall have to break to your grandmamma, and it 
would not do for you to be found laughing.* 

' What is it, mamma ? * asked Sarah. 

* Why, my dear, I have just been told that Miss 
Wilkinson has fallen down dead.' 

' Lor ! how dreadful I ' said Tom Langdon, with 
a pretence of being shocked ; and drawing out his 
pocket-handkerchief, he put it to his eyes ; and pre- 
tending to sob and howl, was beaten and slapped 
by his sister. ' How awful dreadful ! forgive this 
foolish tear. But who may the old party be?' 

Aunt Anne, although not usually susceptible to 
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humour, was always easily amused by her own 
children, — indeed, one of the good traits in her 
character was her partiality to them : so even she 
had some difficulty in recovering herself from the 
overwhelming wit of her son Tom ; but she was 
fearful of the momentary entrance of her mother, 
and she presently said — 

'Miss Wilkinson is one of your grandmother's 
oldest friends, Sarah. And, you see, she was just 
two years younger than my mother; that is the 
worst of it' 

Miss Sarah looked surprised, as if about to ask 
a question ; but her mother answered it before it 
was asked. 

* My mother always is very much upset when any 
of her contemporaries dies — and it is difficult to 
break it to her.' 

'Break it to her!' exclaimed Sarah. 'I should 
just say to her, "Miss Wilkinson is dead!" There 
would be no difficulty in breaking that, I should 
think. Why should she be upset by another old 
woman dying } I suppose she thinks her turn will 
come next.^' 

'Time, too,' observed Tom coarsely. 

Alda looked from one of her cousins to the other 
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in wonderment. She knew that had she herself 
ventured to say one -tenth part as reprehensible 
things as Tom and Sarah were saying, her Aunt 
Anne would have been the first to call her to ac- 
count Sarah perceived her look, and remarked — 

'Well, madam, is your virtue shocked by our 
iniquity ?' 

* I was only surprised,' said Alda ; * I had always 
thought, by your manner towards her, that you 
were fond of grandmamma.* 

'And so they are, Alda, of course,' said Aunt 
Anne, who seemed as if noticing for the first time 
the presence of her niece. *No one can say that 
Sarah and Tom are not very much attached to 
their grandmamma ; but a joke is a joke : although, 
my dears, you should not carry even a little harm- 
less joke like this too far.' And Aunt Anne 
frowned significantly at her son, who in return, 
with elegant simplicity, put his tongue in his cheek. 

Alda might have regained her original opinion 
with regard to Tom's and Sarah's affection for 
their grandmother a few minutes later, when Mrs. 
Graham entered the library, and Sarah ran forward 
to meet her, and, encircling the old lady's waist 
with her arm, she playfully conducted her to her 
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own seat ; while her brother Tom straightened 
the anti - macassar which was on the chair, and 
placed his grandmother's footstool in proper posi- 
tion ; then he stood up behind her chair, as if on 
duty, and catching Alda's eye, he made a hideous 
face. Alda was so taken by surprise that she 
could not forbear laughing ; so that Sarah remarked 
audibly — 

*What on earth is there to amuse you. Cousin 
Alda? What an odd girl you are!' which brought 
upon Alda a rebuke from her grandmother. 

Mrs. Langdon was very much afraid that her 
mother would hear indirectly of the death of Miss 
Wilkinson ; and she dreaded a scene, in which she 
would herself have to play the part of comforter 
and victim to her mother's ill-humour : so she com- 
menced at once upon the news she had heard. 

'I am sorry to say,' she commenced, 'that our 
friend Miss Wilkinson is very far from well.' 

'Is she not?' observed Mrs. Graham. 'I sup- 
pose she has a cold, my dear.' Turning to Sarah, 
'When did you say your Uncle John is coming 
down?' 

'To-morrow, grandmamma,' said Sar^h shortly. 

'It is worse than a cold, mother, I am afraid. 
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Miss Wilkinson is seriously ill — ^very seriously ill 
indeed/ said Mrs. Langdon. 

' I daresay she isn't seriously ill at all/ said Mrs. 
Graham ; ' she always frightens herself directly she 
is in the least unwell. Why, she is five years younger 
than I am.' 

'Yes. I did not mean, of course, that she was 
breaking up/ said Mrs. Langdon, in her confusion 
forgetting what she did mean ; and, indeed, I believe, 
forgetting that the poor woman of whom she was 
speaking was not only breaking up, but broken up 
already and dead. 

'Then what did you mean, Anne?* asked Mrs. 
Graham sharply. ' If you didn't mean that she is 
breaking up, why do you talk of her being seriously 
ill ? It is just like you, Anne ! ' and Mrs. Graham 
commenced kicking her foot up and down, to show 
her displeasure. 

Mrs. Langdon did not know what to do next; 
she turned despairingly to Sarah, and said in an 
undertone — 

'I cannot rouse her: she will not take alarm.' 

* Miss Wilkinson is so ill that she is not ex- 
pected to live,' recommenced Mrs. Langdon aloud 
to her mother. 
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' So she said, I remember, just this time last year, 
when she had the influenza,' returned Mrs. Graham, 
as if personally affronted ; 'but if she thinks so, per- 
haps you had better send and inquire.* 

' I have sent,' said Mrs. Langdon in a sepulchral 
tone of voice, * and it is of no use sending any more/ 

'What do you mean, Anne?' 

'I mean, mother — now, don't alarm yourself — I 
mean that Miss Wilkinson was past all hope when 
last I sent to inquire.' 

'She can't be dying!' said Mrs. Graham, almost 
fiercely. 

' Pray, don't agitate yourself,' said Mrs. Langdon, 
' the news came half-an-hour ago that Miss Wilkin- 
son is dead.' 

Aunt Anne might have spared herself the long 
difficult ' breaking ' of the news. Her mother gave 
a scream as if she had had no preparation whatever, 
and there and then went into hysterics. She had 
to be conducted to her own room, and put to bed, 
where she remained in a state of great depression, 
poor old lady ; for it was a painful thing to her at 
any time to be reminded practically that she was on 
the verge of the grave, as such an event as the death 
of one so nearly her own age must necessarily do. 
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Alda could not understand why the announce- 
ment of Miss Wilkinson's death should have so 
violently affected her grandmamma. It was but a 
few weeks before that she had heard Mrs. Graham 
speaking in very unmeasured terms against Miss 
Wilkinson; so she argued that she could not bear 
any very great love to that lady. 

When alone with her cousins she tried to under- 
stand what puzzled her, and spoke to Sarah about it. 

* Why, you goose,' said Sarah, ' can't you see that 
the old woman is so awfully afraid of dying herself, 
that she does not like to hear that anybody else of 
her own age is dead } I think it is ridiculous in 
mamma to indulge her in the way she does. I 
should have told her at once. She could not have 
given a louder squeal than she did.' 

'Oh, Sarah!' 

'Well! Why "Oh, Sarah!" What does that 
mean?' 

* You should not speak so of her.' 

' Well, that's good !' exclaimed Tom. * You were 
the first to laugh. Miss Alda, when I made faces 
behind gran's chair; you know you were.' 

' I couldn't help laughing at you, you were so 
ridiculous,' said Alda, colouring. 
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'Then if you laugh, don't pretend to be over- 
good and bring us to book. I am sure you need 
not talk : there is no love lost between granny and 
you, or you would not have behaved as you did 
about meeting Philip.* 

Alda hardly knew what to say. She felt she 
could not explain to Tom Langdon her idea of 
the distinction of duty between obedience to her 
grandmother at one time and dispute of her orders 
at another. She was silent, but she felt that a 
difficulty was opening upon her. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Nelly Laurence writes to her brother George — Captain Laurence's 
care for his men — He comes in contact with the object of his 
search without knowing him — John Smithson — Captain Lau- 
rence tries ineffectually to make friends with him — Their con- 
versation — The Captain is repulsed, and suspects who John 
Smithson is. 




ELLY LAURENCE did not forget her 
interest in Philip Graham. Her next 
letter to her brother contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

*Do you remember my old school -friend, Alda 
Graham ? You must recollect her, although you 
always pretend you have so much to occupy you, 
with your men's schools, and classes, and reading, 
you dear, good, old thing. I am sure I used to 
talk enough about Alda, to impress her name on 
anybody's mind. Well, Alda Graham's brother 
is in your regiment Perhaps you will begin to 
object to this, because there is no officer of the 
name of Graham in the regiment. I know there 
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is not, for I have looked in the Army List; but 
Philip Graham has enlisted as a private. Perhaps 
you will object again, because there may not be any 
man named Graham amongst the private soldiers. 
Of course it would occur to the meanest capacity, 
that when a gentleman by birth enlists as a private, 
he would hardly keep his family name. Philip 
Graham has, of course, taken a false name: and 
there is the difficulty. I cannot tell you what 
name he serves under. He made his sister pro- 
mise not to betray it ; so you will have all the 
trouble, as well as all the credit, of finding him 
out for yourself; for I am sure, dear George, that 
you will try to find him out and to do him service 
for my sake and his sister's.' 

I will not quote further from Nelly's letter. This 
was all that referred to Philip Graham. 

George Laurence was very fond of his sister 
Helen, and very willing to oblige her in anything 
he could ; so, although he did not feel much per- 
sonal interest in searching out and identifying Philip 
Graham, he narrowly watched the recruits which had 
come out to New Brunswick with the regiment, in 
order to detect which amongst them might be the 
brother of Nelly's schoolfellow. 
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Captain Laurence was a very kind officer to his 
men. Not only did he look after their temporal 
good, and try to stand their friend in every emer- 
gency, but he never forgot that they had souls 
like his own to be saved, and he used every effort 
to influence them for good. 

Strangely enough, Philip Graham had been at- 
tached to Captain Laurence's company, so that 
he might have discovered his man without much 
difficulty ; but, not knowing this, his attention was 
directed to all the newly-joined men, and he was 
longer in identifying Philip Graham than he would 
otherwise have been. 

His solicitude was especially directed to the boys 
and very young men in his company ; knowing that, 
at first joining, they were less able to resist the temp- 
tation of bad company, and less alive to the evils 
which surrounded them. 

It so happened that one day, as Captain Lau- 
rence passed through the barrack - yard, his ears 
were caught by a sudden oath ; and looking sharply 
round to see from whom the forbidden expression 
came, he noticed that there stood together two or 
three soldiers, — ^two of them known to himself and 
others as amongst the worst characters in the regi- 
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ment, and the third a man of extremely youthful 
appearance — almost a boy, who at a glance might 
be recognised by a practised eye as a soldier of 
very recent making. The face of this young man 
was flushed as if he had been drinking, and there 
was an unsteadiness in his eye and manner as he 
followed the example of his companions and saluted 
his officer, which did not escape Laurence, More- 
over, there was a certain defiance in his very salute, 
careless and nonchalant as it was, that could not 
but be observable to every one, much more to his 
superior officer. 

'Saunders,' said Captain Laurence; and one of 
the men I have mentioned as 'bad characters' 
stepped forward. Saunders, though a bad charac- 
ter, was a decorous soldier, and, when sober, strict 
in discipline. 

'Who is that young man?* asked Captain Lau- 
rence, indicating the free and easy recruit. 

' Newly joined, sir,' answered Saunders. ' Listed 
a week before we left England — name, John 
Smithson.' 

Captain Laurence looked at the man for a 
second or two ; then he said gravely — 

' He is no more than a boy, Saunders : be care- 
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ful that you do not help him to go wrong ; he does 
not look very steady.* 

It was surprising to see the look of innocence 
which came over the face of Saunders, as he re- 
marked — 

* Me, sir ! I was but a moment since a-b^ging 
of him not to go near the publics; they are the 
ruin of young men, sir; and he is inclined to be 
wild-like.' 

Captain Laurence smiled within himself at the 
hypocrisy of the man, and resolved to make the 
personal acquaintance of John Smithson. It was 
not long before he had that opportunity. One 
day he observed John Smithson sauntering alone, 
out of duty hours, his jacket unbuttoned, a pipe 
in his mouth, his cap set at the back of his head, 
looking the very picture of a young soldier 
destined to go downwards rapidly, and end his 
days as a convict. 

Captain Laurence walked up to him ; and, upon 
his approach, the young man saluted sulkily and 
moved away. 

' Do not go, Smithson,' said Captain Laurence ; 
I want to speak to you.' 

'Want to speak to me!* said the man in a 
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manner so independent, that it amounted almost 
to insolence in one of his position ; then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he added, *I should 
think, sir, that there can hardly be anything that 
you as an officer can have to say to me as a 
common fellow. I believe I attend to my duties, 
do I not? You have had no complaints of me, 
1 fancy, as to discipline?' 

* I was not talking of duty or discipline, my 
man,' said Captain Laurence. ' I have had no 
complaints of you ; but I presume that I may be 
allowed to feel an interest in you, considering that 
I have been placed over you as your commanding 
officer.' 

*I am obliged to you, Captain Laurence; but 
I do not ask for or desire interest to be felt in 
me by you or any other.' 

This was said so proudly, that Captain Laurence 
felt himself repulsed. He began to wonder what 
it was about this boy which struck him as peculiar. 
He lingered for a few minutes ; then rousing him- 
self, he said — 

* Well, Smithson, you cannot prevent my feeling 
an interest in you, whether you desire it or not. 
Remember that I do feel it in all my men ; and if 
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you want a friend's help or advice, recollect that 
I am ready to help you.' 

What was there peculiar about this young man ? 
was the question Captain Laurence asked himself 
again as he moved away. 

On looking back upon and trying to recall the 
few words which had passed between them, he 
remembered that the manners, brusque as they 
were, and the intonation of the voice, and the 
expressions used, were not those of an uneducated 
man. 

Then, all at once, there flashed across him the 
recollection of his sister's letter. 

He resolved to watch John Smithson as closely 
as possible. He made several attempts to speak 
with him ; but the young man always avoided 
anything like conversation. 

Captain Laurence endeavoured to get young 
Smithson to attend his evening classes, but in vain. 
He inquired if he cared for music, but received an 
answer in the negative. But throughout, at times, 
there was a tone above the common, a touch of 
gentlemanliness rising above all the vulgarity of 
drinking and swearing, that could not but strike 
Captain Laurence. 
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One day, after a fresh attempt at talking with 
him, young Smithson turned upon Laurence. 

' Why do you persecute me with your offers 
of friendship, when I have told you once, and 
hinted many times, that I do not wish for any 
notice to be taken of me ? Cannot you leave me 
alone ?' 

* You seem to forget to whom you are speaking, 
Smithson,' said Captain Laurence. 

The man looked at him, touched his cap, and 
saying, with a sudden change of manner, ' I beg 
your pardon, sir; I think I did forget,' was about 
to move on, when, probably struck by something 
in the manner of the other, he added — 

* Is it a necessary part of my being a common 
soldier, and you. Captain Laurence, an officer, that 
you should show this interference in my private 
affairs?' 

* I see that you think the interference imperti- 
nent' 

' It 'is not usual,' said Smithson haughtily, — ' it 
is not usual for one gentleman to pursue another 
with his unasked for friendship ; at least, I mean ' — 
for he saw that Captain Laurence slightly smiled 
at his mode of expression — * I mean, sir, that I 
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am no more than a private soldier; that, so long 
as I obey orders, and attend to discipline, and, I 
suppose, salute you, as in duty bound, when I pass 
you, the relations between yourself and me are at 
an end/ 

'As officer and man, yes, perhaps; but we are 
somewhat more than that, Smithson. Cannot you 
suppose that I may wish to know more of the 
men placed by Providence under me than as 
mere machines?' 

*I do not wish you to know more of me, 
Captain Laurence,* replied the soldier. 

Laurence sighed as he answered — 

* I am a much older man than you are, you must 
remember. That might be some excuse for what 
you look upon as an impertinence. You do not 
appear to have friends in the regiment, excepting 
some who may not be of any advantage to you.* 

'They suit me, at any rate,* said Smithson. 

' I am sorry for it, my boy,* said Captain Lau- 
rence very kindly ; ' and I hope some day, and 
that before long, you will find you have made a 
mistake in your choice. When you do, and you 
want a friend, remember my offer of friendship.' 

'Thank you, sir,* said Smithson. He could not 
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say less in common civility ; but the words were 
uncivilly spoken, so that they might have been 
said in derision, and have meant, 'Thank you for 
nothing/ 

It was very discouraging to Captain Laurence ; 
and had he been a man easily deterred from fol- 
lowing out an object, he would perhaps have left 
young Smithson to himself after his advances 
having been met with so much rudeness ; but a 
conviction possessed him that he had hit upon the 
man he sought in this unmannerly recruit, — ^that, 
in fact, John Smithson was no other than Philip 
Graham. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

Aunt Anne's opinion of Nelly Laurence — Tom and Sarah show their 
real characters — Alda gets into difficulties with her cousins, and 
afterwards with Harding the gardener. 

|LDA was longing to see Nelly Laurence 
again ; but her aunt's rudeness on her 
former visit would naturally deter Nelly, 
she thought, from coming again. She had had no 
time to ask her to do so, in the hurry of Mrs. 
Langdon*s discourteous dismissal ; and in her own 
excitement in telling her friend about Philip, she 
had forgotten to ask her where she was staying. 
However, she thought she would try her Aunt 
Anne again ; and that same day, Mrs. Graham 
being in bed from the shock of Miss Wilkinson's 
death, Alda asked the question — 

'Where is Helen Laurence staying. Aunt Anne.^' 
' I believe she said something about where she 
was staying,* replied her aunt, 'but I did not take 
much notice.' 
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Alda saw by her manner that she knew per- 
fectly well, but that she did not choose to say; 
and being well aware of Aunt Anne's obstinacy, 
she was casting in her mind how to proceed, when 
Mrs. Langdon resumed — 

' Miss Laurence is not the sort of young woman 
that your grandmamma would wish you to asso- 
ciate with. I am quite sure of that.' 

'Has she told you so, Aunt Anne?' asked 
Alda. 'Has she ever seen Nelly Laurence.?' 

* She could not form any opinion of her if she 
had not seen her,' said Mrs. Langdon, evading 
the question. 

' So I should have thought,' observed Alda. 

' It is enough for you that your grandmamma 
forbids your inviting Miss Laurence to this house.' 

It flashed across Alda's mind that Aunt Anne 
must have overheard her conversation with Nelly 
on the day she had been there. If so, it must 
have been by listening at the door. But she had 
resolved in her own mind that she would avoid 
all occasion of dispute with her aunt, and, in 
furtherance of this resolution, she held her tongue. 

Shortly afterwards, when Mrs. Langdon left the 
room, her cousin Sarah said — 
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* I can tell you where your friend Nelly Lau- 
rence is staying. I heard mamma say so to gran. 
She is with the Rawlinsons.' 

At the same moment Aunt Anne put her head 
in at the door again, saying — 

'And you will not visit Miss Laurence, Alda. 
Your grandmamma does not approve of her at all 
as an acquaintance for you.' 

• She's been listening at the door, I'll bet six- 
pence!' ejaculated Sarah Langdon the moment 
her mother had once more retired. 

' Oh, Sarah !' said Alda, ' you should not say such 
things of your own mother.' 

' What do you know about " own mothers," Miss 
Particular } Eh ! Why, you do not remember ever 
having one.' 

' No ; but it seems so wrong.' 

' Well, as I have told you where Nelly Laurence 
is staying, you can go and see her, my dear. Tom 
nor I won't tell of you.' 

'But I mustn't go,' said Alda, feeling ready to 
cry. 'You heard Aunt Anne just now say that 
grandmamma forbids it' 

'Well, I never!' elegantly exclaimed Sarah. 'If 
you are not the most ridiculously inconsistent girl 
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I ever met with ! Why, you went to see Philip, 
although you knew he was tabooed by the gran ; 
and now you are making scruples about seeing 
Nelly Laurence!' 

' It was my duty, I think, to cling to my brother.* 

* And is it not your duty to cling to your school- 
fellow?' asked Tom Langdon. 

Alda could not explain; but she felt the differ- 
ence, though she could not put it into words. Some- 
thing in her own heart told her that she would be 
wrong in visiting Nelly Laurence against orders. 

' Well, I like people to be consistent, at any rate,' 
said Sarah Langdon, forgetting the inconsistency of 
her own conduct towards her grandmother person- 
ally, when compared with that behind her back. 

' Never mind what you like, my dear,' said Tom. 
* I don't like this hot, stuffy room, and I vote we 
go into the garden. Is it against your principles 
to walk } ' he asked mockingly of Alda. 

She gave no answer, but tried to smile, although 
it was very disagreeable to be laughed at in the 
way her cousins had taken to doing. 

They went into the garden, where Tom and 
Sarah occupied themselves in doing everything 
they could think of which was forbidden by Mrs. 
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Graham. They jumped over the flower-borders ; 
deliberately stamped upon some of the flowers, 
from mere wanton mischief; plucked ofi" the heads 
of others and threw them away ; and then repairing 
to the kitchen-garden, they commenced gathering 
and eating the fruit 

Whatever Alda's faults may have been, she had 
never been dishonourable or double-faced. She felt 
thoroughly annoyed and disgusted at the conduct 
of her cousins, and she could not help telling them 
so ; but her remonstrances were received with rude 
shouts of laughter and capers of defiance. 

As she was still striving to check Tom and Sarah, 
old Harding the gardener drew near. 

' So granny's in bed I hear?' said he, winking his 
eye. 

*Yes; and a good job too; I wish she'd stay 
there,' said Sarah flippantly. 

' I say, Harding, give us some grapes ; there's a 
good fellow,' said Tom. 

' What ! granny's grapes !* said Harding, laughing. 
' And what will you say if they're missed, Tom t eh, 
you rascal.^' 

' As if she knew where all the grapes go, Harding,' 
returned Tom Langdon. * You know you make 
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pounds and pounds out of them at Covent Garden 
Market, you old rogue ;' and Tom dug Harding in 
the ribs ; at which the old man laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks and his eyes were no 
more than two little slits. 

* Well, come along, then, into the hothouse. 
Maybe there may be a leetle bunch left ; but keep 
your eyes open, my dears : your mar has been prowl- 
ing about more than once this morning, and look 
out she don't catch you, that's all;' and Harding 
laughed at Mrs. Langdon in a most disrespectful 
manner, in which laughter her son and daughter 
joined. 

Shortly afterwards the old man cut three beauti- 
ful bunches of grapes, and brought them out, hold- 
ing them proudly by the tips of their stalks. They 
certainly were beauties to look at. Harding handed 
one to Sarah ; the second was clutched without cere- 
mony by her brother Tom ; and the gardener held 
the remaining one towards Alda. The same feeling 
of regret which had so distressed her when she 
had unintentionally hurt the feelings of old John 
came over Alda again, but she determinedly 
refused. 

* Thank you, Harding ; I know you mean to be 
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kind. I am very much obliged ; but I must not 
take them.* 

' Must not take them ! Why not, I should like 
to know?' asked the gardener, making round eyes 
like a lobster. 

' Because, Harding, I would not think of eating 
them if grandmamma were here, and I do not like 
to do so behind her back.' 

'Well,' answered Harding roughly, 'this is the 
first time as I ever heard no objections made about 
'em. You've eat 'em often enough before, and glad 
to take 'em of me. Times is changed indeed. May- 
hap you'll be telling your grandmamma as I gpives 
away her grapes to the young uns, and so be losing 
me my place. It ain't pretty in you, Alda, after 
all as I've a done for you and Phil over the water 
there.' 

' Oh, Harding ! don't be so unkind,' said Alda, 
ready to cry. 

' It's you as is unkind, Alda. I wonder what 
my missus 'ud say when I tell her that you are 
going to turn informer.' 

'Who said I was?' asked Alda. 

' Well, of course, if it's wrong in you to eat your 
grandmamma's grapes, then it's wrong in me to a' 
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given 'em you ; and if you're so particular on a 
suddent, you'll think it your duty next to tell 
grandmamma as I makes away with her property.' 

* I hardly know what to do,' said poor Alda, 
feeling hopelessly confused between her conflicting 
feelings and wishes, and speaking out her real 
thought almost involuntarily. 

' I know what you'd best do,' said old Harding. 
* Take and eat these here grapes, and make no 
more fuss about it. Grandmamma will never know ; 
and it ain't the first time as you have done it by a 
great many.' 

But Alda was still firm in rejecting the fruit, so 
that old Harding completely lost his temper with 
her, and commenced scolding over again in an 
utterly incoherent manner. 

For days afterwards Harding would not speak 
to her, nor notice her when they met in the 
garden. Alda feared that he was permanently 
offended; and her heart sank as she felt that she 
was gradually being misunderstood more and more 
by all who had been her friends. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

Captain Laurence renews his efforts in behalf of John Smithson — 
The latter is in the lockup house — Captain Laurence pays him 
a visit — Their conversation — Laurence lets him know that he is 
aware of his disguise — The power of gentleness — Philip promises 
amendment — His first love — Captain Laurence invites him to 
join his class. 




OR all the rebuffs he had received, yet 
Captain Laurence would not give up 
his attempts to make friends with Philip 
Graham. Had he felt disposed to do so, the letters 
he received from his sister Nelly would have in- 
duced him to recommence his efforts. 

Nelly had wonderful influence even over George 
Laurence, who was ten years older than herself, 
and professed to look upon his little sister as still 
quite a child. There was something in Nelly's 
coaxing manner which was irresistible ; and although 
the manner was absent in the letters she wrote to 
George, her natural warm-hearted words recalled 
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to her brother's heart and memory all Nelly's little, 
graceful, pretty ways and tones of voice. 

One evening, about three months after Smithson 
had joined, he was reported for drunkenness. He 
had several times been very much the worse for 
drinking, but had managed to escape punishment ; 
but on this occasion he came drunk into the pre- 
sence of more than one of his officers, and, carried 
away by the excitement of the moment, he behaved 
in a most indecorous manner. 

Of course he was put into the lockup house till 
morning, and his name was reported to Captain 
Laurence. 

About four hours after Smithson had been put 
under arrest, and when the effects of the spirits 
he had drunk were going off, the door of his prison- 
house was opened, and Captain Laurence entered 
alone. Smithson was seated upon the side of the 
bedstead of deal, whose only covering was one 
coloured blanket, sullenly looking at the stone 
floor, and kicking his foot backwards and forwards. 
He glanced up at his officer, as the latter appeared 
in the doorway ; and then, turning instantly away, 
continued his occupation, with a slight irritability 
in his manner, caused by the interruption. 
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Captain Laurence stood looking at him for half 
a minute, then he took a seat by Jiis side upon the 
bedstead. 

' Smithson/ said he, * no doubt when your friends 
heard that you had enlisted, they made up their 
minds that you had taken the first step downwards 
towards ruin. Perhaps those who care less for you 
than for their own credit will be rather pleased at 
their prophecies coming true so soon ; but those 
who care for you, what will they think V 

* I have none who care for me,' said the soldier 
sullenly. 

' You have no father or mother — I was about 
to say, happily for them ; but I know you have 
some one who loves you sufficiently to be made 
very unhappy by such news as this.' 

Smithson fidgeted in his seat, and muttered, 
* What do you know about me V 

* I know enough to be sure that you would be 
the better for a friend, my dear boy,' said Captain 
Laurence, laying his hand on the shoulder of the 
other. 

He expected that Smithson would shake off his 
hand and repulse him as on previous occasions ; 
but the poor fellow was unusually subdued by the 
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disgrace he had gone through, and dispirited by 
the wretched effects of his intemperance, and he 
answered — 

' I am no fit friend for any one, Captain Laurence, 
much less for you. I believe you to be an honour- 
able man and a gentleman : I am a drunkard and 
a cad.* 

'You were never intended to be either one or 
the other. This is your first offence which has 
been punished. I wish you would try to break 
with those fellows who have led you on to this.' 
'Why do you wish it .^' asked Smithson. 
Throughout the interview Captain Laurence had 
observed that the private soldier seemed to have 
forgotten that he was speaking to one of superior 
rank, and that, however shamefaced his manner 
might be, the shame arose simply from the dis- 
graceful circumstance under which he then was ; 
otherwise it was unrestrained. 

'Because I care for you and your future well- 
being,' said Laurence. 

Smithson turned and looked in the face of his 
companion. 

'Look here, Captain Laurence!' said he. 'I am 

a wretched, low-lived, drunken blackguard, whom 

M 
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my own relations would not acknowledge. I am 
not worth any man's caring for.' 

'When you enlisted, did you purpose becoming 
a wretched, low-lived, drunken blackguard ?' asked 
Captain Laurence. 

'Did I?' asked the other. 'When I enlisted I 
thought of frustrating all the prophecies of my ill- 
natured relations, and of some day proving to 
them that gentle blood must rise above outward 
low circumstances, — of some day taking again the 
place-—' 

He stopped, and rising from the bed, walked 
hurriedly up and down the narrow, little cell. 

'The place your father's son ought to hold,* 
suggegted Captain Laurence. 

'But it will never be now,' resumed Smithson 
excitedly, but not noticing his companion's speech. 
* I shall go lower and lower. I shall become such 
another as Saunders and Watson,' pientioning the 
names of the two worst men in the regiment. 

'That you never will,' said George Laurence 
solemnly. 'There is something in you far above 
such natures as Saunders or Watson. You shall 
not go lower and lower if I can stop you, Philip 
Graham.' 
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The young man stared for a moment, then 
covered his face and sat down. Once more his 
kind-hearted commanding officer laid his hand 
upon him, and Philip Graham trembled, and the 
tears trickled through his fingers. 

'Why did you refuse my friendship, my dear 
boy.^' asked Laurence gently. 

'Why are you so kind to me.^* asked Philip. 
'What have I ever said or done to you, Captain 
Laurence, but what is insulting and rude ? I have 
gone to the very verge of insubordination in my 
want of respect. I have listened to ridicule of you 
behind your back, and have joined in it, although I 
knew nothing of you. No ; I am not worth such 
an offer as friendship. I believe, if such things as 
good men live, that you are a good man. Leave 
me, and cease interesting yourself in me. I should 
be no credit to you even as an acquaintance.' 

Philip Graham would not have so expressed 
himself six months before. We have known him 
only as a selfish, insolent boy ; but sin and world- 
liness had brought with them suffering, and he was 
beginning to waken up to his better nature. The 
persevering kindness of Captain Laurence had pre- 
vailed against Philip's reckless selfishness. He had 
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been proof to Mrs. Graham's harshness and Mrs. 
Langdon's tyranny ; but he was not proof against 
gentleness, — and very few people are. 

Gentleness is the most powerful of all weapons 
in our intercourse with others. 

'But if I still wish to be your friend, Philip 
Graham?* asked Captain Laurence, holding out 
his hand. 

The boy seized the hand in both of his, and 
pressed it fervently; then overcome by his feel- 
ings, he burst into tears. 

He could not check himself for some minutes, 
but at length did so with an effort, and said — 

'What a fool you must think me, sir! I am 
ashamed of crying in this way like a great girl ; 
but I— 

' Don't make any excuses, Graham ; there is no 
need for being ashamed. I think much better of 
you than I did before.' 

' How did you know my name V asked Philip, 
after a pause. 

I heard that you had enlisted in the regiment ; 
not from your sister Alda — ^she has not betrayed 
you ; and I thought that yours was a dangerous posi- 
tion, — alone, without friends, and in a false station.' 
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* It is/ answered Philip ; * but I cannot now 
disengage myself from my associates. I have, 
as my grandmother would say, made my bed, 
and—' 

*You shall not He in it, for it is a wretched 
bed, — such an one as the Bible describes, " shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on it, and 
the covering narrower than that he can wrap him- 
self in it." ' 

* I am separated from you, sir, by a vast chasm 
of station,' still objected Philip. 'You cannot make 
a friend of a common soldier. In your kind in- 
terest in me, you have forgotten that I am no 
longer Philip Graham, but John Smithson.' 

*I have forgotten nothing/ answered the other. 
'You have heard, I daresay, that many of your 
comrades are in the habit of coming to me of an 
evening } ' 

Philip coloured deeply, and inclined his head. 

'We will talk further of this some other time, 
Graham ; it is getting on considerably towards day- 
light' 

It was indeed : the broad streaks of light were 
shining through the little skylight window as Cap- 
tain Laurence rose to his feet. 
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Philip Graham suddenly spoke again. 

' Will you forgive me, sir, for all my rudeness ? ' 

Strange that the boy who would never be induced 
to make an apology to Mrs. Graham, however much 
in fault, should do so spontaneously to this man ! 

Captain Laurence gave no answer but a pressure 
of the hand ; then presently he said : ' Good-bye, 
Philip. I hope this is the last time we shall ever 
have an interview in this place. I wish you could 
promise that it shall be the last.' 

*I will promise/ exclaimed Philip impetuously. 
* You shall never see me intoxicated again ; I swear 

it' 

» 

'Hush!' said Captain Laurence, 'there is no 
need to swear. I hope you will never be intoxi- 
cated again, but you must find some stronger bond 
than your own will.' 

*I do not understand you, sir,' said Philip. 

' Well, as I said before, it is too late now to talk 
any further ; lie down now and try to sleep. Good- 
bye to you,' and Captain Laurence nodded, and 
left the cell. 

Philip Graham had never in his life before loved 
any one. He had had schoolboy intimacies, of 
course; but they were no more than companion- 
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ships in mischief. The only person whom he might 
naturally have loved, his sister Alda, he looked 
down upon, for the very boyish reason that she was 
younger than himself, and a girl. He had hated 
plenty of people, in his impetuous unreasoning way ; 
but the feeling he had now towards Captain Lau- 
rence was an entirely new one to him, — so new that 
he could not sleep, but lay thinking over the kind 
speeches his new friend had made to him, and 
wondering why he, the Captain of the company, 
should care to claim friendship for himself. 

But here Philip's natural self-conceit came into 
play, and he thought — 

* Of course he saw I was not one of the common 
herd ; a gentleman, however he may disguise him- 
self, is sure to be known. All the fellows know 
perfectly well that I was never intended for a 
private soldier.' 

It was true that the men had suspected, from 
Philip Graham's tone of voice and manner of speech, 
that he was in a false position, and had already 
dubbed him 'the Duke;' taking it for granted that 
if he was a gentleman under a cloud, he must be 
one of high rank. But Captain Laurence had had 
no such suspicion, until he had commenced searching 
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for Philip Graham ; so that young gentleman's sur- 
mise with regard to the officer was quite wrong. 

It was not many days after the interview in the 
lockup cell, that Captain Laurence walked up to 
Philip, and said — 

'Smithson, will you join us this evening in my 
room ? will you come with the other fellows ? ' 

Philip never now omitted the outward marks of 
respect demanded by the difference of their station. 
He saluted ; and then said — 

* Thank you, sir ; but if you will excuse me, I had 
rather not.' 

'Why not?' asked Captain Laurence gently. 

'You read the Bible, I believe, sir.?' 

' Yes ; and I want you to come and read it also,' 
said the Captain. 

'I have no wish to read it, sir,' answered Philip 
with the stiffest respect. 

*My dear boy!' exclaimed Captain Laurence, 
* I think you are hardly thinking of what you say. 
How can you expect to know how to walk straight , 
without reference to the chart given you as a guide t 
How can you expect to please your Master, if you 
know nothing about His orders ? ' 

' Excuse my using such strong language in your 
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presence, sir/ said Philip ; * I have not been educated 
to look upon the Bible as anything but a task- 
book. All my childhood's associations with regard 
to religion have been unpleasant ; all my know- 
ledge of professedly religious people disagreeable ; 
so that I hate everything connected with religion, 
such as Bible-reading. And I am sorry to say any- 
thing to displease you, sir; but I had rather not 
join your class.' 

'You have not displeased me, Philip,' said Lau- 
rence in so low a tone as not to be heard by the 
bystanders, ' but you have made me very sorry.' 

* After all your kindness to me, sir,' said Philip, 
flushing up to the temples, * I will be at your house 
this evening — if you wish it.' 

*I do wish it very much,' replied Captain Lau- 
rence aloud. 'Thank you, Smithson.' 





CHAPTER XX. 

Philip Graham goes to Captain Laurence's room — An attack by the 
opposite party — Philip's indignation — He is laughed out of his 
good resolves — The old influence comes uppermost — The danger 
of popularity — A higher power at work. 

lAPTAIN LAURENCE thanked God in 
his heart when he saw Philip Graham 
come into his room that evening amongst 
the rest of the young men : it seemed like the be- 
ginning of better things. 

Philip was decorous and attentive during the 
evening, but he took no personal interest in what 
was going on ; and I think when he left Captain 
Laurence's room he was not one whit the better 
for what he had heard, if, indeed, he was not the 
worse for the lost opportunity. 

After the men had left, Captain Laurence sat 
down and wrote to his sister Nelly the account of 
how he had made Philip Graham's acquaintance ; 
how he had taken a hold upon him ; and how 
hopeful he felt of his well-doing. 
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As the soldiers left the Captain's quarters they 
were saluted with loud cries of derision from some 
of their comrades, who did not choose to take any 
part in the service. 

* Here come the Methodists ! Hurrah for the 
Bible -readers! Give us a text; now do. Won't 
ye have pity on poor sinners who haven't a' been 
to the Bible class? and do hold forth a bit for 
our edification/ 

Those who were in the weekly habit of attending 
the Bible class, and also used to this kind of attack 
from their comrades on leaving Captain Laurence's 
room, took no notice whatever of the jeers and 
laughing remarks ; but Philip Graham flushed to 
the temples with anger ; and Saunders seeing his 
change of colour, and thus having his attention 
directed towards him, exclaimed — 

'What! "is Saul also amongst the prophets?" 
Hurrah for a new saint! Who'd have thought of 
seeing the Duke turn Methodist? Well, wonders 
will never cease.' 

' If you don't hold your nonsense,' exclaimed 
Philip, * I'll give you something to remember me 
by. Stand off; or, by Jove! I'll make you.' He 
raised his arm as if to strike Saunders aside, and 
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the other retorted, amid a chorus of laughter from 
those who were backing him — 

' No ; you'll never go for to strike, surely ! 

" Birds in their little nests agree, 
And 'tis a shameful sight 
When soldiers of one r^^iment 
Put out each other's pipe." * 

This witticism was received with a roar of applause 
— applause which enraged Philip Graham more than 
before. He was about to do or say something which 
would have probably ended in a regular disturbance, 
when a hand was laid upon his arm, and a voice said 
near him — 

*Go home to your quarters at once! Andrews, 
walk with him!' 

Andrews was an elderly man. He stepped forwards 
at the sound of Captain Laurence's voice, and linked 
his arm within that of the young man. Philip could 
not subdue his indignation for a length of time : he 
spluttered, and grumbled, and railed at Saunders 
and his clique ; but Andrews said little or nothing 
until the boy had somewhat cooled down, when he 
remarked — 

' My lad, a fellow must be abused more or less ; 
better to be abused for trying to go right than for 
going wrong. You'll get used to it after a bit, and 
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think no more of Saunders and his lot than if they 
was a lot of pigs grunting, take my word for it* 

But Philip Graham had not the motive which old 
Andrews had for being indifferent to ridicule. Mere 
earthly affection will not render us proof against 
opposition ; and Saunders and * his lot * had made 
up their minds, in imitation of the master they 
served, — who was the devil, — to draw Smithson 
away from his new inclination towards good. 

It was not difficult to laugh a young man of such 
weak resolves out of any resolution he may have 
formed. After one or two evenings, Graham left 
off attending Captain Laurence's Bible class. The 
Captain asked him the reason of his absence, and 
Philip endeavoured to make excuses, so shallow that 
his officer saw through them at once, and said to 
him — 

' You did not expect, did you, that you could try 
to make a move in the right direction without sub- 
jecting yourself to the laughter of those who care 
nothing for right } Had you persevered, as I still 
hope you will, you would have soon proved that 
you would have silenced those who oppose you ; 
whereas now, my dear boy, I much fear you will 
expose yourself to the derision of both sides.' 
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* I cannot stand ridicule/ observed Philip. 

' You don't know what you can do until you try. 
If you cannot stand ridicule, you had need go out of 
the world at once ; for it is a trial we all have to 
stand. But the ridicule we are exposed to for 
doing right is an honour and a glory to us. It 
is just with you, Smithson, the choice now between 
good and evil. It is a choice which comes to every 
one of us at least once in our lives : whether we 
will determine to follow our better resolves, or be 
swayed by the temptations of the world and the 
devil ; whether from henceforth we will be God's 
man or the devil's.* 

* I don't know anything about religion,' said Philip. 
' I think I told you once before, sir, that all my 
associations with religious things have been unplea- 
sant. The mere words of the Bible remind me only 
of hard tasks and unjust punishment. The chapter 
you read with us the last evening we met at your 
room, called to mind a sense of my grandmother's 
harshness, and I thought during the time of nothing 
else.' 

' I do not quite understand you, Graham,' said 

Captain Laurence. 

* The Bible was used as a punishment book to 
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me when I was a child, and I hate many and many 
a chapter of it for that reason/ said Philip. 

' It is a wicked use to which to put the Bible,* 
said Laurence. 'But all these days being long 
past and gone, cannot you learn to love the Bible 
as the book which your God and Father left to you 
for your guidance?' 

' The old associations are too strong,' answered 
Philip Graham. 

' But you will try } You will come again to me 
in the evening.?' asked Captain Laurence. 

' No, sir ; I know your kind intention, but I do 
not like that sort of thing. Were I to pretend I 
did, I should be a hypocrite.' 

' Then do you contemplate going back to the old 
ways V asked Captain Laurence. 

* No,' replied Philip. ' I will at least avoid being 
a disgrace to the regiment. I have promised you, 
sir, that I will not get drunk any more, and I always 
keep a promise.' 

Philip said this haughtily, as if, as he at the 
moment believed, his honour was beyond ques- 
tion. 

Captain Laurence looked at him fixedly for a 
moment, then without further words turned away. 
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He felt very sad with regard to the young man, — 
not the less so for his self-confidence. 

Philip Graham went no more to the classes at 
Captain Laurence's room, and dropped the acquaint- 
ance of Andrews and the steadier members of the 
corps ; and, as a natural consequence, before long 
he was once more the intimate associate of Saunders 
and such as thought with him. 

Philip had the dangerous quality oi popularity 
in his •regiment. Being better educated than the 
others, he had greater resources of conversation ; 
could tell better stories and sing better songs than 
the rest ; and wherever he went he was a favourite ; 
added to which, his personal good looks were a 
recommendation to his companions. 

I think poor Alda at home, thinking of the Philip 
of her childhood, would hardly have recognised 
her brother in the roystering, careless, often profane 
young man who was so popular with the soldiers. 

But Philip's self-confidence was of just such a 
character as to prove the ruin of its possessor. He 
could not stand still at the point at which he then 
was. It was scarcely a week after his declared 
determination to keep from drinking, that Captain 
Laurence caught sight of him unable to walk 
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straight, supported by two of his companions. 
Laurence turned aside, anxious to avoid being 
obliged to see and notice the delinquency ; but his 
kindness was of no use. Two days afterwards, the 
same thing occurred, and Smithson was once more 
under arrest. The good conduct stripe which had 
been given him was taken away; and the young 
man began to assume that reckless, neglected ap- 
pearance which drunken, disgraced men in a regi- 
ment generally bear. His drunkenness was of 
almost daily occurrence; so that even Saunders, 
who had throughout been his tempter to wrong, 
began to shun him. 

Captain Laurence would not even then abandon 
him. He tried to speak to him whenever they met ; 
but Philip avoided conversation. After a time he 
avoided the Captain. Many and many a time 
Philip Graham would turn hastily round a comer, 
and quicken his pace, so as to hide in a public- 
house, if he saw Captain Laurence coming near. 

But, for all things looked so badly for the poor 
boy, it was impossible but that better days would 
come for him, considering that daily George 
Laurence was praying for him in New Brunswick, 
and daily Alda was praying for him at home. 

N 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Alda's anxiety for her brother — Her walk on the common with 
Nelly Laurence — Nelly has high ideas of promotion — Alda's 
vague notions of prayer — Nelly Laurence becomes her teacher — 
Nelly sees Mrs. Graham in a new light — She determines to call 
and make her acquaintance. 




|LDA'S great source of trouble and anxiety 
was her brother Philip. It was natural 
that, having been wakened up to a better 
way of life herself, she should desire the same 
blessing for those she loved ; and she loved nothing 
in the world like Philip. Her warm-hearted energies 
.seemed concentrated upon him; and as, in their 
childhood, she had never seen him in his true 
character, so now, in his absence, she invested him 
with all sorts of noble qualities which he did not 
possess. But however she might dress him up in 
noble qualities, she never blinded herself to the 
fact, that he was careless and indifferent to reli- 
gious things. The recollection of that evening at 
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Harding's cottage, and Philip swearing, reckless, 
and — shun it as she might, the word would come 
to her mind — ^vulgarized, would be brought back to 
her again and again. It was the last view she had 
had of her brother, and it was a miserable one to 
dwell upon. It was well for Alda that she saw him 
then. Later, her last recollection of him might have 
been much more painful. 

Alda was walking quickly across the common at 
Brindham. Her grandmother had sent her to make 
some inquiry at the post-office. All at once she 
felt a hand upon her shoulder, and, looking up, 
saw the face of Nelly Laurence close to her own. 

In a moment the two girls kissed each other; 
then the recollection of Aunt Anne's speech flashed 
across Alda's mind, and she blushed crimson. 

'What is the matter?' asked Nelly. 'Why do 
you colour so, Alda?' 

* Because grandmamma — Nelly — Aunt Anne 
told me I am not to call upon you ; but she said 
nothing about speaking. Is it wrong, do you think ?* 

'Do you remember when you came back to 
school. Ally, and we were forbidden to speak to you 
upon meeting?' 

' Yes ; and you kissed me instead, I remember,' 
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said Alda. ' At any rate, I will tell grandmamma, 
when I go home, that I have met you ; and then she 
can say if her prohibition extends to speaking/ 

' At any rate, until we find out that point,' said 
Nelly, laughing, ' we will have a good long talk ; so 
just turn back with me, and walk the oth,er way/ 

Alda did as she was asked, although she feared 
her long absence from home would gain her a 
scolding. 

No sooner were they out of sight of the post- 
office, than Helen took a letter from her pocket 
and held it out to Alda. It was the one from her 
brother George, in which he mentioned having found 
out Fhilip Qraham and made his acquaintance. 

Perhaps George, Laurence had expected that his 
sister might wish to read his letter to her friend ; 
so he had kindly avoided speaking anything but 
good of the young man. 

Nelly was enthusiastic on the subject: 

* He will get on, you may depend upon it, Ally,' 
said she, ' now that George has taken him in hand. 
You know George is his captain! Men constantly 
rise from the ranks, and becomp ga:ptains and majors, 
and all sorts of things. I am sure your brother 
Philip will rise from a common soldier ; and then. 
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when he returns home an officer, your grandmamma 
will be proud enough to receive him, instead of 
giving him the cold shoulder/ And Nelly Lau- 
rence cordially believed all she was saying. At all 
events, it very much comforted her friend, who was 
listening to all this improbable suggestion; and 
Alda answered — 

' I have no doubt he will, Nelly. Philip was never^ 
meant to be anything but a gentleman.' 

If the poor girl could but have seen the ' gentle- 
man* at the moment she was speaking of him ! 

She was silent for a time, then she spoke 
again : 

' Nelly dear, I am so unhappy about Philip ! ' 

'What! still! after we have just decided that he 
is to come home an officer.?* 

' It is something more than that, Nell, dear,' said 
Alda. ' I cannot help feeling so anxious about him ; 
for, you know, I love Philip dearly, Nell ; I am sure 
I do that,' and Alda looked at Helen with the tears 
in her eyes. * But he is not all he ought to be, dear; 
and I am so afraid that he will forget all about 
better things.' 

*Not while he is with George,' answered Nelly; 
who, in her sisterly affection, thought George must 
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have as much influence with every one as he had 
with herself. 

'If I could only do something for him, Nelly/ 
continued Alda; 'but I am so powerless. If he 
were here, I might try to influence him. You see, 
since I have cared for these things myself, I have 
felt so miserable about Philip.* 

*Yes, of course,' answered Nelly; 'but perhaps, 
Alda, if he were here, he would not listen to any- 
thing you said.' 

'What can I do} Do you know, Nelly, the 
thought of Philip weighs upon me all day long } I 
must tell you. I do not mean to be unkind to him, 
poor boy ; but the last time I saw him he looked 
and spoke so carelessly, and, Nelly, he swore ! ' and 
at the remembrance, poor Alda shuddered. 

'There is only one thing you can do, dear, and 
that is to go to God about him,' answered Nelly 
gravely — so gravely, that her friend looked in her 
face. 

' Of course I always mention him when I say my 
prayers,' said Alda. 

' Do you know. Ally, dear, you must not think 
I am trying to preach to you, or lecture you ; for 
I am only repeating second-hand what I have heard 
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George say. I think we often say prayers for people 
as a sort of duty, without expecting that they will 
be fulfilled; 

'Well, but we cannot tell whether they will be 
fulfilled or no,' said Alda. 

*Yes, we can. Of course God cannot intend to 
break His promises, and He says He will hear us 
and give us what we ask. I think we should oftener 
have our prayers if we believed more that we should 
have them.' 

Alda gave no further answer ; but as they walked 
on, she said presently — 

' I wish I was not so useless ; I wish I could teach 
in the Sunday school, or go and see the poor people, 
or do something for somebody. I might as well be 
out of the world, for all the good I am in the world.* 

* Well, you are a pleasure to me, at any rate, if 
you are nothing else,' said Nelly. 

* Am I ? But you will not be here long.' 

' Another month, Alda. Won't your grandmamma 
let you teach or visit .^ ' 

*I have not asked her.' 

'Then why do not you try?' 

Then followed a long account of her grand- 
mamma's being upset by the news of Miss Wilkin- 
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son's death ; and Nelly seemed shocked at the old 
lady being so much afraid of dying. And then Alda 
told her she seemed to have alienated the affection 
of all the old servants of the house, by her refusal 
to fall into the old system of deception ; at the 
conclusion of which, Alda burst into tears, and 
said everything was so miserable, she was quite 
discoural^ed 

* So it is, you poor old thing,' said Nelly, with an 
attempt at consolation; 'and I feel quite annoyed 
with myself for being so happy and comfortable at 
home. Why, my dear papa and mamma think just 
the same as I do. They let me do just as I wish 
in every way, and think it quite right. And then 
George is so good ! You can't think how good he 
is, Alda. Oh, what a shame it is in me to be talk- 
ing about my happiness at home and making you 
cry more by the contrast!' said Nelly, stopping 
suddenly. * My happiness has not taught me to be 
unselfish. I am a horrid wretch ! ' 

* Are you, dear ? ' said Alda, laughing through her 
tears. ' Oh, I wish you might come and see me at 
grandmamma's.' 

' So I will, Alda.' 

' There, now ; I did not mean to let out anything 
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about that/ said Alda. 'But there is another of 
my grievances/ 

'What! does not grandmamma like me?' asked 
Nelly. 

' It is Aunt Anne said so/ 

'Oh, bother Aunt Anne!' said Nelly Laurence 
in her old careless way. ' I shall come and call on 
your grandmamma, and make her personal acquaint- 
ance. You know I have never seen her yet, Alda ; 
and I shall trust to my natural powers of attraction 
to conquer her. They tell me I have wonderful 
powers of coaxing.' 

'That I know you have, you conceited thing,' 
said Alda, laughing. Then suddenly she rushed 
home, almost without bidding adieu to Nelly, as 
she remembered that it was getting late, and she 
should be surely questioned by Mrs Langdon as to 
the cause of her long absence from home. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



Alda has a meditation on her way home — She determines that she 
is the most miserable girl in the world — Mignonette — A more 
miserable girl still — ^Alda makes a dress herself — ^Discussion in 
the servants' hall — ^The revelations made by Elizabeth. 



ELLY LAURENCE had given Alda a 
great deal to think about; and as she 
hurried towards the house, her mind, in 
turn, dwelt upon each subject of their conversation. 
For some time past there had been a sore feeling 
of the uselessness of her own life. Wherever she 
turned, people seemed to be filling some niche 
which, but for them, would want an occupant ; even 
the people she thought least highly of, such as her 
Aunt Anne, could ill be spared. Her grandmother 
often remarked that she did not know what she 
' should do without Anne.* 

' I wish I was necessary to the comfort of some- 
body. Oh, if my dear father had lived ! * thought 
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Alda; but then her father had not lived, and yet 
she herself must have been left for some purpose. 
If Philip had remained at home, she might have 
devoted her life to him, and tried to make him good 
and steady ; but now she had no one to whom she 
could be of any use. 

The recollection of Nelly Laurence's pitying way 
of speaking of Mrs. Graham came back to her mind. 
She had never felt any pity or sympathy for her 
grandmother, excepting that sort of pity which is 
akin to contempt She had looked upon Mrs. 
Graham as a disagreeable old woman : simply to 
be borne with, and nothing else. She certainly had 
never, in any degree, attempted to add to her com- 
fort. She had been all wrong. 

' I think I am the most unhappy girl that ever 
was bom ! * mused Alda. ' Dear Nelly cannot 
realize what it is to live such a life as I have lived, 
ever since I can remember. I have no one to 
sympathise with me. Everybody is against me ! * 

There is something very fascinating in thinking 
oneself the most miserable of human beings ; and 
Alda indulged herself in so thinking, as she hurried 
towards the house. She was stopped by hearing 
a low sob ; and looking to the place from whence 
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it came, she saw a g^rl of her own age crouched 
down close against the wall which bordered a neigh* 
bouring garden. The girl was crying violently, 
with her face hid in her apron. Her dress was in 
rags, and her hair hung tangled over her. 

'What is it?' asked Alda. 'What makes you 
cry like that? What has happened?' 

There was no answer; but the sobbing ceased, 
excepting for an occasional involuntary catching of 
the breath. 

Alda tried to pull the girl's hands away from 
her face. ' What is the matter ? ' she asked again. 
'You might as well tell me,' said she presently. 
'I am only a girl like yourself.' 

At these words the other one looked up. She 
had a pretty face, blistered though it was with 
tears, — ^a face which showed at the first glance that 
she was of gipsy blood. 

' What is it ? tell me,' said Alda once more, 
taking hold of one of the little brown hands of 
the girl. 

She glanced at Alda's hand, which held her 
own ; and at Alda's clean, soft-looking dress ; then 
upwards at the kind young face, and answered — 

* Only a girl do you call yourself ? Look at the 
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difTerence between me and you ! I in rags and 
dirt ; I ain't fit to touch : so you'd best let go of 
my hand. I am a girl if you will ; but you, I 
s'pose, are a young lady. Let go of my hand* 
will ye?' 

But Alda still held her hand. 

* We are both girls, and we are both unhappy : 
tell me what makes you so?' said she. 

' You're not unhappy,' said the gipsy girl. * Don't 
tell me, with your pretty muslin dress and the 
feather in your hat. What have you got to make 
you unhappy? Wait till you've a aunt as beats 
you black and blue like this,' and she bared her 
neck, showing great angry wheals and swollen 
bruises ; * but she shall do it no more, she shan't ; 
I'll pay her out yet ! ' and the girl's eyes flashed, 
and she clenched the hand which was not held by 
Alda. 

The small grievances which Alda had been brood- 
ing over as the miseries of her life, seemed to fade 
into less as she listened to the gipsy. She had 
never been subjected to personal violence. 

'Wait,' resumed the gipsy girl, 'until you are 
starved as well as beat ! Wait till you are treated 
worse nor a dbg ! ' 
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'What is your name?' asked Alda. 

The girl looked at her suspiciously before she 
answered. Perhaps she saw something in her face 
to reassure her, for she answered, after a pause — 

' Mignonette.' 

* What a curious name ! ' 

*Is it? It's common amongst our people,* said 
the girl. 

Alda stood and looked at her in silence for a few 
minutes; then she asked, 'Are you hungry?' The 
tone of the girl immediately changed from the free 
independent style she had hitherto used, and she 
answered in a cringing, fawning way — 

* If you'll believe me, kind lady, I haven't 
broken my fast to-day. Hunger is a sharp thorn, 
lady.' 

'Why do you speak in that way?' asked straight- 
forward Alda. 'If you had said "yes," I would 
have believed you ; but I begin to think now you 
are no better than a beggar.' 

Mignonette looked at her quickly. ' It is the way 
I have been brought up,' she said ; ' but I am telling 
you the truth — I am really hungry.' 

Alda's pocket-money was very limited ; but she 
could spare something for the girl. 
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' Mignonette/ said she, ' shall I make you a tidy 
dress V 

'A new one?' asked the gipsy. 

* Yes, a new one. You are just my height ; and 
I will make you a dress. If I do so, will you come 
and fetch it?* 

'Where do you live, lady?' 

Alda described the house to her, which she 
already seemed to know well, and told the girl her 
name. Then she would have moved away, and 
dropped the hand she had been holding, when, to 
her surprise, the gipsy caught her skirt, and with 
the enthusiastic feeling of her kind she kissed it. 

' It isn't for the money, though I'm hungry, and 
that's the truth ; nor for the gown, though I never 
had a new one in all my life before ; but you held 
my hand in yours, and you've spoke kind — kinder 
than any one ever spoke to me.* 

'Have you no mother or father?' 

The girl shook her head. 'Mother died many 
years gone ; and father isn't nowhere, as I knows of.' 

'Do you remember him, Mignonette?' 

'Ay,' said she in a dreamy way. 'Father never 
beat me. I was happy till father went across the 
sea.' 
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^Why did he go? Is he a sailor?' asked Alda 
simply. 

The girl replied without a blush, as if it had 
been a matter of course : ' Father was sent out for 
thieving ; but he'll be back some day. If it wasn't 
for that, I'd run away, and never be heard of 
again; but I'll stop for father to come back.' 

* Good-bye/ said Alda. 

' Good-bye, lady ; and thank you again,' said the 
girl. 

Alda moved away in a very different train of 
thought from that which had occupied her before 
meeting with the gipsy. However hard her own 
lot might appear to her, it was not to be com- 
pared with that of Mignonette^ She was at least 
well fed and clothed, and had not to submit to 
personal ill-usage. Neither had the father she 
loved been transported for theft — although that 
incident did not appear to affect the gipsy girl at 
all unpleasantly. 

It was some pleasure to be able to buy a print 
dress, and cut it out in her own room, and make 
it at night after she retired. The feeling of use- 
lessness, which had oppressed her, was thus taken 
away. 
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In a few days the dress was finished, and Alda 
delivered it over to Elizabeth the housemaid, 
charging her to give it to a gipsy girl named 
Mignonette, who would come for it before long. 

Elizabeth took the dress, and carried it into the 
servants' hall, where it became a text for the fol- 
lowing sermon: 

'Whatever do you think ?' commenced Elizabeth. 
* Miss Alda, the dear child, has been and made this 
here frock for one of them rubbishing gipsies — made 
it all herself r 

'Just like her,' observed Anderson, 'though the 
child is wonderfully changed of late. I hardly 
know her. She used to have such a speerit, and 
answer back the old lady as good as ever she • 
gave; and now she's as mild as can be, and says 
" Yes, grandma," and " No, grandma." It's past me !' 

' I think she's moping, poor dear,' observed kind 
old John. ' She brought me to book one day 
about calling the old lady names, and I didn't 
like it, which I told her so. I am afraid there's 
something wrong.' 

Elizabeth shook her head, as if she could tell 
what it was if she chose. 

'Well, Elizabeth.?' asked Mrs. Jones the house- 
keeper. 

o 
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'Ah! I have knowed it all along. It was that 
shutting her up in her own room as did it; and 
that was all Mrs. Langdon's fault' Here various 
remarks followed, not complimentary to that lady. 

'But whatever do you mean?' asked Mrs. Jones 
again. 

' Well, I'll tell you,' said Elizabeth, with all the 
importance of having something to tell, taking a 
seat; then drawing towards her a tumbler, — for it 
was supper-time, and the necessary things for that 
meal were on the table, — ' I noticed it day after 
day when I used to go into the room with that 
she-dragon, Anne Langdon, a-laughing in my sleeve 
to know the poor, dear child had something better 
to eat than dry bread day after day.* 

'Which it was a sin and a shame, and all for 
going to wish good-bye to her own brother!* ejacu- 
lated Anderson. 

'Ah ! poor Phil !' said Mrs. Jones, wiping her eyes. 

' I saw as the child had nothing in the wide 
world to amuse herself with, and she took to reading 
her Bible. She was for ever poring over the Bible 
day after day.' 

'You don't mean it?' said Anderson. 

'Yes, indeed,' Elizabeth answered; 'and what's 
S I've caught her since again and again at it ; 
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and I says to her not many days since, " Miss Alda, 
my dear, whatever makes you so fond of reading of 
your Bible? You'll be quite gloomy over it." And 
whatever do you think the child said?' 

'What?' from several of the servants. 

* She says, in her pretty way, " You dear, old 
Lizzy," says she, "the Bible will never make one 
gloomy; it is almost the only thing that makes 
me happy now." ' 

'Poor dear!' said Anderson compassionately. 

' She'll go off like her father, like Master Philip,* 
said old John. 

*And I can tell you besides, I've caught that 
child a saying of her prayers often and often. 
She always used to forget 'em.' 

' Ah, well,' observed Mrs. Jones after a somewhat 
long pause, during which the servants had pro- 
gressed with their meal, — ' Ah, well, religion mayn't 
do Alda any harm, perhaps, any more than it did 
her dear father that's gone ; for a kinder, sweeter- 
tempered man let me never meet.* 

'I say Amen to that,' said John. 

'And I've known,' resumed Mrs. Jones, 'many 
and many people of a like kind ; so I speak up 
for religion.' 

Which was very condescending of Mrs. Jones. 
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* And I would not/ added the old woman, ' let 
the dear child's little fancies be interfered with ; so 
don't you, Elizabeth, say aught against her giving 
gowns to gipsy baggages if it makes her happy. 
And as to you, Mr. John, I daresay she was right 
in brii^ing you to book, for you are sometimes a 
bit too free in speaking of your betters.' 

* After all, I shouldn't be surprised if she is right,* 
said old Anderson. * I've got that bit of a note 
she wrote me about sending of no more provisions 
through her window, — ^which I couldn't understand it 
at the time, — ^but if she thought it wrong to have 'em 
contrairy to her grandma's knowledge, why, she was 
right, and I was an old fool to take offence about it' 

Thus the servants in the hall discussed Alda's 
change of character until the clock warned them it 
was time to ring the bell for evening prayers ; and 
they all marched into the library in single file, — 
first the women, headed by Mrs. Jones, then the 
men, headed by Anderson, — as they had done for 
years and years, and listened mechanically, as they 
had done for years, to the chapter read from the 
Bible, and joined in the Lord's Prayer, and went 
away again and forgot all about it. For Mrs. 
Graham had always conducted her household upon 
strictly decorous principles. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Alda asks leave to teach in the Sunday school, and is refused — Mrs. 
Graham's views — Nelly keeps her promise, and takes Mrs. 
Graham by storm — Alda wishes to be like her friend — Her 
first attempts, and the way they are met by her cousin Sarah — 
Sarah speaks out plainly — Nelly's consolation. 




RANDMAMMA, may I teach in the 
Sunday school ?* asked Alda of her 
grandmother. 

*Do what?' asked Mrs. Graham. 

Alda repeated her question. 

' What do you want to teach in the Sunday school 
for, I should like to know?' said her grandmother. 
' I never taught in Sunday schools, or did any- 
thing of the kind, when I was your age. I found 
plenty of employment at home without gadding 
about after things which did not concern me. I 
don't approve of Sunday schools, and so I have 
told the rector.' 

' Why not, grandmamma ? ' Alda ventured to 
inquire. 
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Philip's enlistment, it had been a real effort to 
Alda to act as she had done. 

It is wonderful how much influence one young 
girl may have over another of her own age. Nelly 
Laurence's words recurred to the memory of her 
friend repeatedly, and she longed to be able to see 
more of her. But Nelly did not forget her pro- 
mise. Shortly afterwards, one afternoon, the library 
door was opened, and John announced Miss Lau- 
rence ; and in came Nelly all by herself. Alda was 
surprised and almost frightened by her boldness ; for 
she herself, like most people of quiet dispositions, 
and who have lived a good deal to themselves, was 
very shy, and would have no more encountered Mrs. 
Graham alone than she would have walked into one 
of the dens at Wombwell's menagerie. 

But Nelly was so used to being made much of 
at home, and indeed wherever she went, that she 
had no shyness. She walked up to Mrs. Graham, 
who, not having distinctly heard the name, — being 
rather deaf, though for the world she would not have 
confessed to it, — and seeing a very pretty-looking 
girl enter the room, put on her most gracious 
manner, and smiled and held out her hand. Alda 
went forward and kissed her; and Mrs. Graham 
turned to her for an explanation. 
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'She is gone out, grandmamma/ said Alda. 
' She told me she was going into the village.' 

'And she'll be there an hour at the least/ said 
Mrs. Graham crossly. 'When Anne once begins 
to gossip, there's no stopping her.' 

'Cannot I help you, grandmamma .'' asked Alda 
timidly, for another of her resolutions occurred 
to her. 'What is it you want Aunt Anne to 
do.?' 

Mrs. Graham looked at Alda with a stare of 
astonishment ; then she laughed a loud, rude laugh, 
and said — 

' Well, things are changed indeed, when you offer 
to help your grandmother ! ' 

Alda might have replied that the change was in 
herself, but she thought it best not to do so ; and 
Mrs. Graham said — 

' Well, if you'll put my knitting to rights, I'll be 
obliged to you;' and she handed to her grand- 
daughter a confused piece of wool-work. It took 
Alda nearly half an hour to clear her grand- 
mamma's work into anything like order ; but 
when it was done, and she gave it back to the old 
lady, she felt more as if she had made an advance 
than she ever had before ; for, considering the terms 
she and Mrs. Graham had been upon ever since 
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Philip's enlistment, it had been a real effort to 
Alda to act as she had done. 

It is wonderful how much influence one young 
girl may have over another of her own age. Nelly 
Laurence's words recurred to the memory of her 
friend repeatedly, and she longed to be able to see 
more of her. But Nelly did not forget her pro- 
mise. Shortly afterwards, one afternoon, the library 
door was opened, and John announced Miss Lau- 
rence ; and in came Nelly all by herself. Alda was 
surprised and almost frightened by her boldness ; for 
she herself, like most people of quiet dispositions, 
and who have lived a good deal to themselves, was 
very shy, and would have no more encountered Mrs. 
Graham alone than she would have walked into one 
of the dens at Wombwell's menagerie. 

But Nelly was so used to being made much of 
at home, and indeed wherever she went, that she 
had no shyness. She walked up to Mrs. Graham, 
who, not having distinctly heard the name, — being 
rather deaf, though for the world she would not have 
confessed to it, — and seeing a very pretty-looking 
girl enter the room, put on her most gracious 
manner, and smiled and held out her hand. Alda 
went forward and kissed her; and Mrs. Graham 
turned to her for an explanation. 
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' It is Nelly Laurence, grandmamma, my former 
schoolfellow; she is staying here for a time/ said 
Alda, blushing crimson. 

' I could not see you, Mrs. Graham, when last I 
called,* said Nelly, * for I think you were not very 
well. I was sorry to hear it. But I came again 
so soon, because I want to know you; I have 
heard so much about you.' 

* Heard about me!' said Mrs. Graham; * and, 
pray, who has been making my ears tingle ?' 

* There was no need for them to tingle indeed,* 
replied Nelly, laughing. ' Of course I heard of you 
often and often, when Alda and I were at school 
together.' 

Sly Nelly! she did not let out the kind of 
* hearing ' she had had in those school-days. * And, 
of course,' she continued, ' I heard of you as soon 
as ever I came to Brindham. Why, Mrs. Avenel 
is always talking about you.' 

' Are you staying with the rector, my dear ?' 

* Yes, ma'am,' said Nelly. Then recurring to her 
former subject, she went on : ' Besides, I want so 
much to see your garden. The other day, when 
I was here the first time, Mrs. Langdon kindly took 
me round by the lake ; but there was not time to 
go round the flower-garden.' 
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If there was one thing more likely to ingratiate 
a person with Mrs. Graham than another, it was 
admiration of her flowers; and Nelly Laurence 
conquered the citadel at one blow. 

Mrs. Graham rose to her feet. 

' Alda/ said she, * if you will ring the bell, I'll 
thank you to order my garden- chair. I will go 
round the garden with you myself. Miss Laurence,' 
concluded she, turning to Nelly. 

It was wonderful how Nelly made way with the 
old lady by her genuine, heartfelt admiration of 
the flowers, and by her pleasant, innocent little 
chatter, which seemed to come naturally to her. 
Mrs. Graham ended by gathering a large bouquet 
of hothouse geraniums for her. 

The two girls were alone for five minutes, whilst 
Mrs. Graham was talking with Harding ; and Alda 
said — 

* Nelly, I never saw any one like you. I can no 
more talk to grandmamma as you do than I could 
fly.' 

* Why not. Ally } I am quite disappointed in 
her. I expected to find an old dragon who would 
spit fire at me ; and I find her a most agreeable 
and good-humoured old lady.* 

It was Nelly's wonderful tact, which cannot be 
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learnt or copied. Alda was astonished at her 
friend's success, but could not see the way to follow 
her example. 

Certainly it was a different thing in the case of 
the two girls. Nelly came quite fresh, with no 
prejudice to overcome ; and Alda had the stiffness 
and formality of long years to strive against. And 
yet she resolved to try and strive against it, — to 
strive to throw aside her proud reserve and for- 
mality of manner. 

When Nelly Laurence was gone, Mrs. Graham 
was profuse in her praises of her, pronouncing her 
to be 'a very sweet young woman, and an elegant, 
modest, ladylike girl.' 

* Oh, dear, dear, I wish I was more like her !' 
sighed Alda. ' I am sure I must be very disagree- 
able and stiff in my manners ; and I am sure I 
don't wonder that grandmamma does not like me, 
for I am not a bit like Nelly.' 

That was the right way to go to work, at any 
rate — to begin finding fault with herself, instead 
of, as she had hitherto, laying the blame upon her 
grandmother or upon circumstances. 

Thenceforth Nelly Laurence visited at Mrs. 
Graham's house, and Alda had the benefit of her 
example. She said to Alda one day, * Why do not 
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you pay those little attentions to Mrs. Graham 
which every girl would naturally to one so much 
older than herself ? You leave your cousin Sarah to 
get your grandmamma a stool, or a book, or any- 
thing she may want. It is wrong of you, Alda. 
Of course your grandmamma must notice it' 

* I have never been used to doing such things for 
her,' Alda answered, *and she would think it odd 
or officious if I began it now.' 

* She would think it kinder of you, I am sure. 
Besides, Ally, it is right; and you ought to try to 
begin such things.' 

Alda was really anxious to do right, and she began. 

* Hallo !' said her cousin Sarah, when she found 
that her usual little offices were interfered with. 
* What's in the wind now ? Who asked you to 
fetch and carry for gran ? Don't you know that 
I am privileged spaniel ? I suppose,' added Sarah 
coarsely, * that you think you will step into Philip's 
shoes now that he is away ?' 

Aldgi, blushed indignantly, but answered — 
*I hardly know what you mean, Sarah.' 

* Don't you ? Then what makes you suffiised 
with that ingenuous blush.? Don't pretend, Alda. 
I am no hypocrite, at any rate. I don't fetch and 
carry for nothing, you may be sure.' 
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' I wish to oblige grandmamma, nothing else/ 
observed Alda. 

'Then leave the duty of "obliging" to me, if 
you please,* said Sarah. *I have done it now for 
years, whenever I have stayed here; and I won't 
have it taken out of my hands now, when the old 
woman has got one foot in the grave/ 

'Sarah!' exclaimed Alda, with unfeigned horror 
in her face. ' I think you are positively wicked. 
The things you say are dreadful ! ' 

Sarah made a face of supreme hideousness, and 
then answered, 'Well, leave me to go my own 
way. For all your pretended goodness, I have no 
doubt the same actions would imply the same 
motives. So, as I am qualifying myself for coming 
in for something at granny's death, in considera- 
tion of all my past services, of which hope I make 
no concealment; and as it is a game at which 
two cannot conveniently play, — being, in fact, a 
game of patience, — I beg you will leave these 
cards to me, and start a fresh game of your 
own.' 

Alda had never met with any one who expressed 
such worldly sentiments in her life; and her eyes 
opened wider and wider as Sarah's speech pro- 
gressed, until that young lady observing it, pre- 
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tended to pick up something from the carpet and 
hand it to her cousin, saying — 

' Allow me to return to you your eyes, my dear, 
which have goggled out of your head at my iniquity/ 

*What is the use, Nelly?' said Alda, the next 
time she met her friend. * I am not allowed to 
do an3^hing. I cannot even be civil and kind to 
grandmamma; and I really do wish to behave 
better to her than I have done. I think it is hard 
that my motives should be misconstrued in this 
way, because Sarah has bad motives herself.' 

* Yes, Ally, it is very hard.* 

* Oh, it is of no use trying to do right,' said Alda 
despondingly. ' I am not allowed to be of any use 
at all to anybody.' 

' Alda,' said Nelly, ' I am quite sure of one thing, 
that where God has given the wish to be of use, 
some day He will find the way ; perhaps it is best 
for you now only to wait.* 

* It is very disagreeable, Nelly.' 

* Of course it is. Any amount of work is better 
than waiting, and you have harder trials to bear 
than I think I could put up with; but you may 
be sure God knows best.' 

Nelly's consolation was the right one. Alda 
appeared to herself to have nothing to do, when 
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in reality she was working out God's purposes by 
sitting still, and praying for Philip, who never 
prayed for himself. 

She heard nothing of him to comfort her. And 
the prayer seemed a somewhat hopeless one; yet 
it was always the same, that Philip might be brought 
back to God, and be brought back to herself. And 
she dreamt of the fulfilment of that prayer — her 
brother at home with her, leading an upright, credi- 
table life as a Christian man ; and herself at peace 
with regard to the safety of his person, and at rest 
from anxiety for his soul. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



Captain Laurence comes home — ^John Smithson is brought home in 
disgrace — His suUenness and obstinacy — Captain Laurence saves 
his life — Arrival at Spithead — The man overboard — George 
Laurence's unsuccessful search — He visits Brindham — Mrs. 
Graham's dislike to the army. 



HI LIP had written to his sister several 
timeS; since his leaving England, short 
and very unsatisfactory letters; usually 
so full of invectives against his grandmother, that 
Alda was obliged to say nothing about having 
received a letter. But after Philip had been out 
at New Brunswick six months he ceased writing 
altogether, although Alda*s letters never failed. 

Nelly Laurence was long ago returned home ; 
but to counterbalance this deprivation, Tom and 
Sarah Langdon had also gone back to their respec- 
tive places. 

One day Alda received a letter from Nelly with 
the following news : — 

'George is in England. He has returned home 
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quite unexpectedly, as his health has given way. 
Write and tell me all your news.' 

But Alda, though she wrote by return of post, 
had no news to tell ; only eagerly to ask for tidings 
of her brother Philip. 

* You see he is not there/ said Nelly, as she gave 
her letter to her brother to read. * Where can he 
be, George.^' 

' I will look for him until I find him,' answered 
Captain Laurence. *I have an idea, though, that 
he will still turn up at Brindham sooner or later, 
poor, unfortunate boy! I wish I could save him 
from a worse fate.' ! 

'How could he encounter any fate worse than 
what is likely to befall him.?' asked Nelly. *I 
must say, George, I do not think that Philip Graham 
is in any way an interesting character. Were he 
not Alda's brother, I should never give him a, 
thought' 

* Yes, you would, dear, had you known him. 
After all, Nelly, I think I will go to Brindham. 
The old lady may have heard something of Philip, 
and may not have told it to his sister.' 

George Laurence went to Brindham the very next 
day. Philip Graham had returned in the same ship 
as his commanding officer, not as a soldier, but as 
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a prisoner. He had gone lower and lower, from 
drinking to every kind of unworthy conduct, until 
he had been sent home in irons,— in which he had 
been obliged to be kept during the whole of the 
voyage. It was in vain that Captain Laurence 
tried fresh appeals to the better feelings of Philip. 
He had^ hoped, when the young man was away 
from the evil influence of Saunders and those of his 
kind, that he would be more accessible to good ; 
but Philip received all his advances with the most 
sullen silence. After a time, as his health seeriied 
suffering from his confinement. Captain Laurence 
ordered his irons to be removed, and Philip Graham 
was allowed to take exercise on deck. Shortly after 
this indulgence, during a moment when he thought 
himself unobserved, he threw himself overboard. In 
an instant the cry of warning was heard ; and hardly 
had it left the lips of the lookout-man than George 
Laurence jumped over after his good-for-nothing 
subordinate. Philip would have resisted his efforts 
even in the water ; but it was no match between a 
stripling and a man of six-and^twenty, and Captain 
Laurence held him until one of the ship's boats 
took them both up. No sooner were they on deck 
than Graham turned upon his friend. 

'Why did you drag me out?* he asked fiercely. 
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* Who asked you to interfere ? Could you not have 
let me get rid of my useless life ?' 

' I will not let you get rid of your soul if I can 
help it/ answered Laurence. 

Philip Graham said no more, but relapsed into his 
former sullenness; and thenceforth, for the remainder 
of the voyage, Captain Laurence was compelled to 
have him kept in irons. 

When the ship lay at Spithead, before there had 
been time to disembark, in the middle of a very 
dark night, there was a splash over the side, and 
presently the cry, ' A man overboard ! ' 

Boats were lowered without any delay; but the 
search was useless, and after a time it was given 
up. Then the ship's company and the passengers 
were called over, and none was found missing. A 
strange feeling of alarm shot through the heart of 
George Laurence as, calling for a light, he ran down 
below. His fear was confirmed, — ^the place where 
Graham should have been was empty. How he 
had contrived to divest himself of his irons, and 
to conceal himself on deck until the final move 
which effected his escape, at least from the ship, 
was inexplicable. Those who talked it over, agreed 
that the poor fellow had acted wisely to prefer even 
a violent death to the disgrace which would have 
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followed his landing. It was taken for granted 
that he had been drowned ; and after an hour or 
so, no one gave him a thought, with the exception 
of one man, and that was George Laurence. 

He had an inward persuasion that Philip Graham 
had not drowned ; and in that belief he made every 
inquiry on shore, following up the least trace given, 
until he learnt that a man in soldier's clothes had 
been picked up by a boat a quarter of a mile from 
Spithead, and had been landed, by his own request, 
upon the beach a little way beyond the Assembly 
Rooms. 

* And it weren't no business of mine to be asking 
no questions,' added the waterman ; ' leastways I 
could guess he was a deserter with my eyes shut, 
although he never told me nothing about himself, 
mind you.' 

There was no further trace of the man in Ports- 
mouth. He had not left that place by rail, unless 
he had done so under some disguise ; and there 
were so many tramps coming and going on foot, 
that it was impossible to identify one in particular. 
Captain Laurence argued with himself. Why should 
he further trouble his mind about Philip Graham ? 
What was the young man to him ? and what gratir 
tude had he shown in return for all his kindness, 
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that he should be annoyed at his disappearance? 
But such an argument was of no avaiL He did 
still trouble himself about Philip Graham. 

A few days after this event there was a notice in 
the Portsmouth Times of the suicide, by jumping 
overboard, of a private soldier, John Smithson, who 
had been brought home under punishment; — and 
thenceforth John Smithson was forgotten. 

Happily, Alda never read the newspapers; and 
even had she been in the habit of doing so, the 
Portsmouth Times never came under her notice ; 
so that she escaped the pain of reading the para- 
graph. 

After reading this, you will not perhaps be sur- 
prised at Nelly's remark, that she did not feel much 
interest in Philip Graham, and will understand that 
she wondered at her brother George's liking for a 
young man who appeared so devoid of all feeling of 
gratitude and principle, 

George Laurence went to Brindham, and called 
upon Mrs. Graham. To his consternation, when he 
was shown into the room, Alda was there also. He 
could not request to see Mrs. Graham alone, with- 
out alarming Philip's sister ; and he could not speak 
openly before her. 

Mrs. Graham, was not aware that Captain Lau- 
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rence was in the same regiment as her grandson ; 
so that she looked upon him simply as Nelly Lau- 
rence's brother, and in no way connected him With 
Philip. : 

Yet Alda knew well, as soon as she heard the 
name of Captain Laurence, that he must have re- 
cently seen her brother ; and she waited impatiently 
for the commonplaces of her grandmother's convert 
sation with him to come to an end, that she might 
at all hazards ask for news. 

. It seemed interminable this conversation of 
commonplaces. Brindhami was talked of, and his 
sister Nelly's visit to Mrs. Avenel ; and then all the 
domestic politics of the rector; then the place 
from which Captain Laurence had just returned. 
New Brunswick, and the army generally ; at which 
juncture Mrs. Graham took the opportunity of 
roundly abusing the whole tribe of soldiers, in such 
direct terms, that there was nothing left for Captain 
Laurence but to laugh aloud, in order to tiirn aside 
the old lady's vehement rudeness. 

* I always disliked the army and all connected 
with it,' resumed Mrs. Graham. * It was against my 
wishes always that my son Philip ever entered it, 
I opposed it in every way that I could, but he was 
bent upon it; and his father had some strange 
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notions about not thwarting a boy in a decided 
tendency.' 

' Your husband proved himself right in that par- 
ticular, I think, madam/ observed Captain Laurence; 
*for by not thwarting his son, he gave to the pro- 
fession a great ornament. I think that Colonel 
Graham must have been a model of what a Chris- 
tian soldier and a brave man ought to be.' 

Alda looked at Captain Laurence gratefully as he 
thus spoke of her father; and Mrs. Graham also could 
not but have been pleased at this eulogy on her son. 
But whether she was pleased or no, she would not 
give up her general dislike to the army ; so she re- 
sumed, although in a more gracious manner : 

*Well, perhaps so. Captain Laurence; but what 
may turn out well in one instance, is not to be made 
a rule of conduct. Boys, if they are allowed to 
have their own way, as you say, without being 
thwarted, will be taking the most ridiculous ideas 
into their heads, and kicking at whatever occupation 
they are put to. For instance, my grandson, her 
brother ' — indicating Alda, — * because I did not see 
any reason for his not being a merchant, and put him 
into his uncle's counting-house, — ^a house which was 
considered good enough for the boy's grandfather 
and uncle, — because I did this, he must needs go 
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and enlist for a private soldier, and disgrace his 
family.' 

Mrs. Graham's voice resumed its former unplea* 
sant tone as she spoke of Philip. 

Captain Laurence looked at her earnestly, to dis- 
cover what she meant by disgracing the family ; for if 
Mrs. Graham knew all that had lately happened, the 
expression was certainly not too strong. But Mrs. 
Graham presently relieved his curiosity by adding — 

'For I do consider it disgracing a respectable 
family for a boy to go as a common soldier.' 

Alda looked so extremely uncomfortable during 
these remarks, that Captain Laurence, in pity to 
her, tried to turn the subject. 

* My sister Helen,* said he, * has given me such 
a description of your charming garden, that had 
I the time, I should ask leave to see it' 

Mrs. Graham immediately pressed him to do so, 
but he took his leave. He saw that poor Alda was 
burning to ask questions about Philip, and was only 
deterred by her grandmother's presence; and he 
was just as anxious to avoid being asked any ques- 
tions by her which he knew he could not satisfac- 
torily answer : so he tried to hasten his departure, 
feeling convinced that Mrs. Graham knew nothing 
of the late movements of her grandson^ 
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In saying good-bye, Alda risked consequences, 
and asked/ Is Philip well, Captain Laurence ^ .How 
was he when you left New Brunswick ?' 

George was thankful that she had put hef ques- 
tion in the forni She did ; for he could answer, with- 
out compromising his conscience or giving her pain — ^ 

* He was well when I left New Brunswick, Miss 
Graham.' 

Then Captain Laurence left; and Mrs. Graham 
turned to Alda. 

*What does he know about your brother?* she 
asked. 

Alda informed her that they were in the same 
regiment 

* No credit to the regiment, then, I am . sure,' 
returned Mrs. Grahani. *But I don't see the use 
of your asking questions of him ; for officers have 
no more to do with privates than to give them 
orders, arid have them flogged if they disobey 
them.' 

Had her grandmamma been speaking. of any one 
else than Philip, Alda would have felt inclined to 
laugh at Mrs. Graham's ideas of the intercourse 
between officers and their men ; but it touched her 
.too nearly to be a laughing matter, so she forbore 
further remark. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Alda pays a visit to Mr. Avenel the rector— He sets her right in one 
or two of her difficulties — He determines to pay a pastoral visit 
to Mrs. Graham — He does so, and is not well received — Aunt 
Anne has a longer conversation with Alda than she ever had in 
her life before — The household are henceforth to forsake Brind- 
ham Church. 




ILDA, little thinking how soon the events 
of her life would occupy her thoughts 
to the exclusion of more trifling things, 
and still intent upon the one idea of seeking to 
be of use to others, called upon Mr. Avenel the 
rector. She knew little of him personally but 
what she had seen and heard of him from the 
reading-desk and the pulpit; but she had often 
been told he was a kind, good man, and she hoped 
he might help her out of her difficulty. Her heart 
failed her almost after she had been admitted to the 
rectory drawing-room, and she found herself waiting 
for the clergyman. 

At length he came, after a very long interval, as 
Alda thought; in reality, in five minutes. 
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*Well, my dear/ said Mr. Avenel, on perceiving 
that Alda was alone. Perhaps, like Mrs. Graham, 
from having known the girl from the earliest child- 
hood, he still looked upon her as a child, without 
staying to consider whether she was so or no. 

Alda did not answer at first; and Mr. Avenel 
repeated, 'Well, my dear, was it a mistake, and 
you wanted to see Mrs. Avenel ? or is it true that 
you asked for an old fellow like me.^' 

'It is you I want to see, Mr. Avenel,' answered 
Alda. ' Nelly Laurence has told me of your kind- 
ness to everybody, and I think you will tell me 
what to do.* 

The old man kindly took her hand in his, as he 
said — 

'What do you want to know, my child?' 

'Oh, Mr. Avenel,' said Alda, 'I want to be of 
some good in the world. I want to be of use.' 

'Are you not of use?' he asked. 

' No. I do nothing from day to day. Other 
people work for the good of those around them. 
Look at Nelly; she has a class in the Sunday 
school ; she even taught whilst here ; she visits 
poor people, and reads to them, and helps to 
make clothes for them.' 

' Nelly is a dear little girl,' said Mr. AveneL 
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'And do you wish to teach in the school and 
visit the poor, Alda?' 

' I should like it so much.* 

'Why/ he asked, wishing to gain from her an 
answer which would confirm what Nelly had told 
him of her friend, — 'Why do you wish it, my 
dear?' 

'Because — is it not my duty, Mr. Avenel?* 

' Not necessarily, Alda,* said Mr. Avenel. ' There 
might be circumstances under which it would be 
your duty not to do any of these things.' 

'Has Nelly spoken about me?' she asked sud- 
denly. 

' Nelly has told me of your difficulties,' he said ; 
' and I am very glad, Alda, that you have come to 
me about them. I would before now have tried to 
see you, but I could only speak to you alone ; and 
had I asked to do so at your grandmamma's house, 
I might have involved you in a difficulty.' 

' Thank you ; that was very kind, that was very 
thoughtful of you.' 

' You see, my dear,' resumed the rector, ' there is 
no doubt that you are placed in a rather difficult 
position. I would not for a moment wish to speak 
disparagingly of your grandmamma ; but she is cer- 
tainly peculiar in her views. She has more than 
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once expressed herself in most unmeasured terms 
with regard to Sunday schools to myself; and 
knowing her prejudices, I was not in the least 
surprised to find that you have not come forward 
to volunteer your help. For the same reason, I 
should never have asked you to teach. You must 
be content, Alda, with leaving that alone for the 
present* 

'Then am I to do nothing.? — to go on in my 
present useless life?' cried Alda. 

'Who calls your life a useless one.?* asked Mr. 
Avenel. ' The uses of your life, you may depend 
upon it, lie in the circumstances in which you have 
been placed by God. Alda, were you like any 
other girl, living in a happy home, you would 
find it much easier to follow your duties — ^which 
would be so plainly laid down that any one might 
see them — than perhaps you may now; but you 
may be sure that the duties are there, because 
God has placed you where you are.' 

* I wish I could find them,' said Alda. 

• ' Shall I tell you what I think are some of them V 
he asked. 'You know I am acquainted with the 
circumstances of your life.' 
' Yes, do, Mr. Avenel' 

* Well, Alda, I think one of your duties is to try 
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and- influence your grandmother; to try, by your 
gentleness, to make her more gentle. Would not 
that be a work worth living for, if you never were 
able to teach in a school during your life?* 

Alda smiled at the idea of her influencing her 
grandmother; and Mr. Avenel understood the smile> 
and said : * It is impossible, my dear, that you can 
live intimately with another person, striving con- 
sistently to glorify your heavenly Master, without 
influencing that person. Depend upon it^ that is 
intended to be your work. I am sorry to have ta 
^ay so much of one so much older than yourself, 
and one placed in a position of authority over you ; 
but; Alda, there is no disguising the fact that poor 
Mrs. Graham is not softened by any religious feel- 
ing. I have several times endeavoured to speak 
with her on the subject, but she will have no 
dictation whatever.* 

* Oh, Mr. Avenel, it is so shocking ! She is so. 
afraid of death, and she is such an old woman T 

Then Alda recounted to him the particulars with 
regard to Miss Wilkinson's death. He heard her 
very gravely, and then said-r^ 

* It i^ very sad indeed. I)o not you think she is 
very very much to be pitiedj Alda?' 

* I never thought so until just lately,* said Alda, 
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* But I begin to think now that I have behaved very 
badly to grandmamma. I have never really cared 
for her.' 

'Do not you think there is something very sad 
in an old woman — surrounded as she is by luxuries, 
yet having very few, if any, who really care for her — 
drifting daily nearer the grave, which she dreads, 
and to the approach of which she studiously closes 
her eyes } ' 

* Very sad/ said Alda. ' I should, be miserable 
were I grandmamma.' 

' Depend upon it, she is miserable when she is 
alone or in her bed ; depend upon it, the fear of 
death is on her. She is very much to be pitied.' 

Alda felt her heart warming towards her gfrand- 
mother in a way in which it had never done before. 

' I wish something could be done. I wish you 
would speak to her on the subject, Mr. Avenel,* 
she said. 

*I have often tried, as I said before, to talk to 
her about religion, but she carefully evades the sub- 
ject. I was not before aware that she is so much 
afraid of death. Knowing it now, I shall consider 
it my duty to speak to her about it. Miss Wilkin- 
son's very sudden death, and the present illness of 
an old woman in the place, will furnish my text 
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easily, without any mention of your name, my dear,' 
said he, shiiling, as if he thought Alda was beginning 
to feel uncomfortable. 

But although Mr. Avenel carried off his inten- 
tion so lightly, and had fully made up. his mind 
that he would speak to Mrs. Graham, it was ho easy 
matter to do so. 

Alda returned home with quite a new feeling iit 
her heart towards her grandmother, and the feeling 
communicated itself, without any deliberate inten- 
tion, to her manner. Her little attentioiis to Mrs. 
Graham, which had been so rudely cut short by her 
cousin Sarah, she now recommenced. 
• You know the French siiying, * Ce n'est que le 
prenlier pas qui coute.* Alda found that when ishe 
had overcome the firs^ awkwardness of encountering 
Mrs. Graham's or Aunt Anne's look of astonish-^ 
ment, her services were received naturally enough 
by her grandmamma ; and, after a little while, Mrs* 
Graham claimed them as a matter of course. 
' Mr. Avenel, however he might in his heart stand 
Jn awe of the sternness of Mrs. Graham, yet having 
made up his mind to a duty, he carried it out. He 
tailed on Mrs. Graham ; and Alda, on his entrance, 
discreetly left the room. She did not see her grand- 
mother again until some hours afterwards, for imiiie- 
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diatdy upon Mr. Avenel's departure she retired to 
her bedchamber. Alda could not imagine at first 
what had become of her, and inquired of her Aunt 
Anne. 

'Your grandmamma is very unwell/ replied her 
aunt. ' She has been dreadfully upset' 

* By what, aunt ? ' asked Alda, beginning to sus- 
pect the cause, when she remembered how her 
grandmother had been upset in the case of Miss 
Wilkinson's death. 

Aunt Anne was a person who must have some 
one to whom to talk ; and as Sarah and Tom were 
away, — for although Mrs. Graham required her 
daughter to live with her almost all the year round, 
her daughter's children she did not care to see 
except at intervals, and Sarah^ in consequence, 
found a home with some of her dead father's rela- 
tions, while Tom had lately thankfully accepted the 
post which Philip Graham had been too proud to 
hold in his Uncle John's office, — Aunt Anne, having 
no one else in whom to confide, was reduced to 
talking to Alda ; for there was some truth in what 
Mrs. Graham said on a former occasion ; ' If Anne 
once begins to gossip, there is no saying when she 
will leave off.' 

' By Mr. Avenel's visit, Alda,' said Mrs. Langdon, 
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' I must say I think he might just as well have left 
things alone. He actually said to my mother^ or 
as good as said, that she is getting old, and may die 
at any time.' 

*But that is true, Aunt Anne.* 

' Of course it is true ; who said it was not } * 
answered Mrs. Langdon irritably. ' Nobody knows 
it better than I do. Why, my mother is close upon 
eighty years of age ; but she don't like to be re- 
minded of it.' 

' There seems something dreadful in shutting her 
eyes to what must be very near. Supposing she 
died suddenly. Aunt Anne?' 

' Well, Alda, many people have died suddenly ; 
Miss Wilkinson did, as you know.' 

' Oh, Aunt Anne,' exclaimed Alda, ' if grand- 
mamma should, how dreadful it would be ! Miss Wil* 
kinson seemed a very good old lady ; at least she — ' 

' Well ! ' said Mrs. Langdon, ' I must say you 
are not complimentary to your grandmamma. I 
daresay Miss Wilkinson was not any better woman 
than my mother. She certainly talked a good deal. 
She used to try to convert me,' added Aunt Anne, 
laughing, ' till she found it was labour lost. Your 
grandmamma gives away more to the poor than 
most people, I can assure you, Alda.' 
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* Yes/ said Alda ; ^ but would she be so afraid to 
die, and dislike the thought of death so much^ if she 
loved God, Aunt Anne ? ' 

Mrs. Langdon looked uncomfortable; but she 
said, ' You talk of what you know nothing about. 
Everybody is afraid of death. I don't believe there 
is a person living who would be glad to die. If 
they said so, I should not believe them.' 

' I remember, when my dear father died,' said 
Alda, ' he seemed quite happy to go, excepting 
for poor Philip and me.* 

*Your father was always unlike anybody else,* 
said Aunt Anne. 'He was always methodistical.' 

*Then I think it would make every one much 
happier if all the world were Methodists, if being 
methodistical takes away the fear of death. I am 
sure all old people ought to be so.' 

* Alda, you are talking great nonsense,' said Aunt 
Anne. 'But it is just like poor Philip, like your 
father over again ; he was always full of crotchets. 
Though I don't see how you could have learnt them 
of him, unless you inherited them.' 

Aunt Anne occupied herself for a few moments 
in twisting up spills or matches of paper, a very 
favourite employment with her; then, after an in- 
''*^nce, she said — 
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' The annoying part of the business is, that my 
mother has quite quarrelled with Mr. Avenel for what 
he said, and she declares she will never enter his 
church again. And now we shall have to go all the 
way to Mungleton Church, which is more than two 
miles off; and we shall have to start almost before 
we can swallow our breakfasts. It is excessively 
annoying of Mr. Avenel ! ' And here Aunt Anne, 
overcome with the thought of the Inconvenient 
hurry of going to Mungleton Church, fairly lost 
her temper. ' I shall take an opportunity of tell- 
ing him what I think of his interference. I do 
wish, another time, he would mind his own busi* 
ness.' 

' I have no doubt Mr. Avenel thought it was his 
business,' said Alda ; ' and if you think of it seri- 
ously, Aunt Anne, surely it is a clergyman's duty 
and business to think of the souls of those placed 
in his care.' 

' He will find he has done himself no good,' 
resumed Mrs. Langdon, taking no notice of her 
niece's remark. * My mother will, I have no doubt, 
withdraw her subscriptions from the clothing club 
and shoe club, and all the village charities.' 

' It seems hard to make the poor of the village 
suffer for the conduct of the rector/ observed Alda. 
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* So you might say with regard to me, Alda. 
It is hard that I should have to go all the way to 
Mungleton Church for the conduct of Mr. AveneL' 

* Why should you go ? He did not tell you 
that you are nearly eighty. Aunt Anne.* 

Aunt Anne relapsed into a smile. ' No ; he 
could hardly do that,' said she. *But you know 
what my mother is. If she takes it into her head 
that she will not go to Brindham Church, she will 
not go, nor will she let any of the household go ; 
so the whole establishment will be marched off to 
Mungleton. She is the most obstinate person I 
ever knew in my life ; but, of course, it would not 
do to offend her.' 

It was a fresh annoyance to Alda to be no longer 
able to go and hear Mr. Avenel. She had learnt 
to love the kind old man of late, and it seemed 
like listening to a friend when he spoke from the 
pulpit ; and going to Mungleton appeared like 
cutting off another hope with regard to Mrs. 
Graham ; for the clergyman of Mungleton Church 
was a gentleman of a very dull and impassive 
temperament, who usually appeared half asleep 
during his sermon, so that his congregation went 
beyond following his example, and fell asleep 

'ogether. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 



Alda takes an autumn afternoon walk — She meets with an unexpected 
visitor—Alda learns the truth with regard to Philip — Mignonette 
is taken into confidence. 



UT Alda had not much time to meditate 
upon the forsaking of Brindham Church 
and Mr. Avenel's ministry, and the loss 
of her grandmother's subscriptions to the village 
charities. Other events soon drove them for the 
present from her mind. She was walking; for 
whatever happened, Mrs. Graham invariably insisted 
upon a daily walk — a constitutional she called it — 
for her granddaughter. Alda was taking her con- 
stitutional, by rapidly walking up and down that 
Evergreen Walk which we already know, and which 
was so full of associations to her, poor child, that, 
sad as some of them were, she preferred this walk 
to every other in the grounds. 

The autumn time was far advanced, and the 
mossy turf was littered with yellow leaves, and 
scented fir cones, and the still sweeter fir droppings ; 
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while every here and there would lie an enormous 
cedar cone — a very marvel of beauty and sweet- 
ness, if examined closely; or, thickly scattered 
under a Turkish oak, would be the mahogany- 
cdoured acorns, with their mossy cups. 

Alda admired very much all these beautiful 
things ; for although she had never had an oppor- 
tunity of learning anything scientifically about 
plants and trees, she had a natural love for every- 
thing in nature ; and as shie took her ' constitu- 
tional' this autumn afternoon, she stopped again 
and again to look at, i^ometimes a cedar cone, 
sometimes a fungus, sometimes a tuft of moss. 
Once, when she stopped, she thought she heard a 
footstep on the other side the screen of evergreens 
t — ^a footstep crunching the dead leaves and fallen 
twigs; but the next moment she laid it to fancy, 
and continued her rapid walk. 

'Alda!' 

There could be no mistake now ; it was no fancy 
that some one called her name. 

She stopped with a beating heart 

* Alda !' said the voice again. It seemed like the 
echo of a. voice which once she had been familiar 
with ; but it was hoarse and harsh, and almost 
immediately was followed by a fit of coughing. 
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' ^ Who. is it calls me?' she asked, as soon as the 
coughing came to an end ; for although she tried 
to see a figure through the evergreens, the screen 
was so thick that she could distinguish nothing. 
There was no answer in words, but a crashing 
amongst the boughs of the rhododendrons ; and, 
regardless of any amount of injury likely to be done 
to the trees, a man made his way through them. 

Alda would have screamed, were it not that she 
had been accustomed from her childhood to subdue 
outward manifestation of feeling ; and besides, the 
tone, which had seemed familiar in the calling of 
her name, had prepared her for something unusual. ' 

But this tattered, wretched, woe-begone creature, 
— ^worse thain any beggar she had been ever used to 
see — pale, haggard, with his head bound up in a 
scarlet handkerchief, making his face, by contrast, 
look more ghastly pallid — ^with no clothing but a 
torn shirt unfastened at the throat, and a pair of 
ragged trousers — barefooted, bareheaded but for 
the handkerchief, — who, and what was he, that he 
should call her by her name ? 

It could, not be possible ! and yet, as Alda gazed 
upon him, a sick feeling of recognition came across 
hen. She covered her face with her hands ; and 
he said — 
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* Cannot you even know me again, Alda ? Then 
I must be changed indeed.' 

*0h, Philip!' said Alda, throwing herself upon 
the neck of* the dirty, beggar-looking man. * For- 
give me for not knowing you, dear ; but it was so 
unexpected. I thought you were in New Bruns- 
wick.' 

He kept looking to the right hand and to the 
left as she held him ; and presently he said — 

* Come away from here, Alda ; come into this 
clump of trees.' 

Then, when they were standing amongst the 
trees, he threw himself, as if exhausted, upon the 
ground, and cried like a child. 

Alda could only hold his hand and try to com- 
fort him. As yet she asked him no questions. 
Although her head felt confused and giddy from 
the surprise of everything connected with him, 
she had a feeling that she had better not ask any 
questions. 

The first thing Philip said, when he could control 
himself, was — 

'Alda, get me something to eat; I am almost 
starved.' 

He looked so ; as he spoke of eating, his eyes 
?d like those of a hungry animal. 
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* 

* I will, Philip/ said she ; 'I will run and get you 
something directly. Lie down here whilst I run to 
the kitchen.' 

' No, no/ said he, catching at her arm, ' not to the 
house. You must not let any one know that I am 
here. You must not bring any of the servants. 
Promise me, Alda, that you will tell no one — pro- 
mise me: do you hear.?' 

* Yes ; I will not tell any one : I promise, dear 
Philip, I promise. But let me go now; I will get 
something for you to eat' 

He seemed half afraid of letting her go. 
' You will not ; you promise, Alda } ' 

* I have promised, dear brother. I do not know 
why you should not wish the household to know ; 
for I am sure Anderson and John, and all of them, 
would be delighted to do everything they could for 
you ; but if you do not wish it, I will say nothing.' 

*It would cost me my life, Alda, if they found 
me ; re;member that, remember that ; and if you 
ever cared for me, be careful. Perhaps, after all, 
I was a fool to come here ; but I did not know what 
to do. I am worn out with pain and hunger, and 
I have nowhere to go ! ' 

Alda tried in vain to comprehend what her 
brother meant. She looked at him for explanation ; 
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but he said nothing more : only he groaned and hid 
his face in the turf; and his sister, thinking that 
very likely his despondency proceeded from ex- 
haustion, left him and hastened through a back 
door of the garden towards the village. 

The village was but a few yards off from the gate 
of her grandmother's house ; and in it was a shop 
which called itself both baker and confectioner. The 
man, who of course knew Alda well, stared when 
she came in, looking, although unconsciously to her- 
self, frightened and pale, and nervously bought and 
paid for a loaf of bread. 

' Have you no meat ? have not you any cold 
meat ? * she asked, looking about the shop, and un- 
able to fix her eyes upon any article so as to see it. 

* We shall have an 'am in cut to-morrow, miss,' 
said Jenkins. ' Cold 'am.' 

^No, no,' answered Alda impatiently, as she 
thought of Philip lying in the Evergreen Walk 
exhausted. *No, no; I want something at once.* 

* Blony, miss : blony sausage,' said Jenkins, feel- 
ing more than ever surprised, and determined, im- 
mediately upon Alda's departure, to go to the post- 
office and tell his friend and gossip Smallman of 
Miss Graham's extraordinary behaviour. 

'Yes, give me one,* said Alda. 
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* How much, miss ? * 

' Oh/ said Alda, recalled to herself by the sight 
of the sausage, ' I don't know ; cut off a piece/ 

To this rather vague order, Jenkins replied by- 
chopping a piece of sausage off; then Alda hur- 
riedly paid for it and the bread, nervously getting 
confused with the coins, and giving Jenkins wrong 
money, and not stopping to count the change. 

*Well, I never!' said Jenkins to himself. *I 
wonder if the old woman knows anything of this ? 
I should guess: not. It can't be for her own eating, 
for Anderson would take care of that ; and yet, he 
do tell odd things of that old woman.' 

Meanwhile Alda hastened back. She ran to the 
back door of the garden ; and when within her 
grandmother's grounds, almost flew to the Ever- 
green Walk. Yet, for all she had made so much 
haste, the first words her brother addressed to her 
on her return were— 

* What a time you have been ! You seem to have 
forgotten I have not eaten for two days.' 

She went back naturally to the old habit of bear- 
ing anything from Philip without complaint She 
only sat dqwn beside him, and unfolded the bread 
and sausage. , He seized upon them without a word, 
and commenced tearing at them savagely With his 
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teeth. Neither he nor Alda spoke whilst he was 
eating. Then, when everything was consumed, he 
said, ' Is there nothing to drink ? ' 

*0h dear! I quite forgot,' said she. *Come to 
the lake.' 

' I tell you I cannot go anywhere, where I may be 
seen,' he answered ; * fetch me some water ! ' 

She began running towards the lake, before she 
remembered that she had no, means of carrying 
water. She did not dare attempt going to the 
kitchen, for fear of Philip's anger : she felt half 
afraid of him, he was so wild in appearance and so 
abrupt in manner ; but while she was still running 
and thinking as she ran, she saw a garden-pot 
thrown down near the boathouse. Of course 
there was a hole in the bottom of the pot ; but we 
all know that necessity is the mother of invention, 
and Alda remedied this objection by stuffing her 
pocket-handkerchief tightly into the hole ; then she 
filled the pot, and carried it, dripping and gradually 
decreasing the quantity of its contents, to the spot 
where she had left Philip. He drank it eagerly ; 
then sent her back for more. If he had sent her 
fifty times again, she would have gone without a 
thought that he took it all as a right, and hardly 
"hanked her. 
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Then, when his hunger and thirst were satisfied 
to a certain extent, she again sat by him and said — 

'Philip, dear! do tell me now.* 

'Tell you what?* asked he sullenly. ^What is 
therd to tell? Can*t you see, without my telling 
you, that I am reduced to the last stage to which 
a blackguard can come ? What do you want me to 
tell you, Alda ? * 

' Everything : I cannot understand it at all ; I 
thought you were still abroad.* 

'Of course you did, as I suppose you do not 
read newspapers: if you did so, you would have 
supposed that I am dead.* 

'What do you mean, Philip?* 

He took from the pocket of his trousers, which 
Alda saw, notwithstanding their ragged condition, 
had once been regimental ones, a piece of news- 
paper, and, unfolding it, gave it to her to read. He 
said, as he did so, 'I was safe, or thought myself 
so, until that thing came out. Now it is all up 
with me. I cannot go skulking about in this way 
much longer, and sometimes I don't care how soon 
it all comes to an end.* 

The paragraph which Philip had given to Alda 
to read was as follows: 

' The private who jumped overboard from H.M.S. 
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— — on the night of the loth ult, John Smithson, 
and who was then supposed to have committed 
suicide, has been heard of as having landed on 
Southsea Beach. A search will be made, for him, 
as his crime now amounts to desertion. He was 
on his way home for trial for various less grave 
misdemeanours; 

Thft words swam before Alda's eyes. She could 
hardly read them or understand them. 

*Well, is not that enough?' asked Philip. 
: * But you. are not — you are not — •' ,she stammered. 

* I am a deserter, Alda. Yips ; and if I am found, 
I shall be shot* 

Her hand had been upon his whilst she read the 
paragraph. As she understood the facts of the case, 
she moved it away; why, she did not know, she 
could not have given any reason. Philip perceived 
the action. 

'That is right,' said he fiercely. 'Take your 
hand away; don't touch your good-for-nothing 
brother. He is nothing but a disgrace, to you. 
After all, the shortest way, Alda, would be to go 
and give information that . I am here. Grand- 
mamma or Aunt Anne might enjoy to hear the 
news that their prophecies have come true. Go 
«aiid tell them.* 
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' Philip, you are very unkind/ said Alda. 
He started to his feet suddenly. 

* I must not stay here any longer/ said he. 
* Beake or one of the garden boys may be coming 
this way to sweep away the dead leaves. I must 
go and hide somewhere else.' 

He seemed to have a nervous restlessness upon 
him which was beyond his control. 

' I will go out through that back door/ he said ; 
*and I can hide amongst the furze bushes until 
night comes on. Alda, look out and see that the 
coast is clear.' 

She looked out, and declared that it was so ; in 
fact, there was no one in sight — nothing but a dreary 
waste of common, with an occasional clump of gorse, 
leading away from the village. 

* I shall see you again, Philip V 

'Who knows.? perhaps so; let me go now;' and 

he slunk away under the wall, as if slinking had 

become natural to him. What a contrast to the 

bold, independent, impudent Philip of former days ! 

The tears rose to Alda's eyes as she looked after 

him. When they cleared away, she observed, to 

her alarm, that some one else besides herself was 

watching him. A girl had risen as if from out of 

the earth, and was eagerly looking after Philip. 

R 
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He saw her, and stopped irresolute. The next 
moment Alda recognised the figure. 

'Mignonette!' she called. 

The gipsy turned at the sound of her name, and 
saw Alda beckoning. 

'Mignonette/ said she as soon as the girl came 
close, 'you see that young man?' 

' Yes/ nodded the gipsy ; * and I think I see what 
may prove a good sight to me. They've been 
inquiring after him, if I don't mistake.' 

'Mignonette!' exclaimed Alda, seizing her arm, 
'that man is my brother, and I love him.' 

She would have said more, but her terror and 
excitement prevented her. 

'Never, lady!* said the girl. 

Alda nodded, and still wept 

' Lady,' said Mignonette, ' do not be afraid ! He 
will be safe in our camp if a dozen soldiers was 
after him. He shall come there.' 

Alda could not even then speak, but she bent 
forward and kissed the gipsy girl ; and Mignonette 
ran away after Philip Graham, turning back every 
now and then to smile and nod her head at Alda, 
as if to assure her freshly of her resolve to protect 
the poor, wretched deserter against those who were 
hunting for him. 
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So Alda watched them across the common, walk- 
ing side by side ; Philip with his head bent and his 
eyes upon the ground, and Mignonette gesticulating 
as she talked, — across the bare common, and over 
the brow of the hill, and down into the dip beyond, 
where she knew the gipsies held their camp, and 
from whence, even at that distance, she could see 
a thin smoke rising into the air, and showing that 
the gipsy fires were burning. 

Then she turned away, and closed the garden 
door, only in time to hear the bell ring for dressing 
before dinner. 

She had no time to collect her thoughts, — ^to 
arrange anything, — but time to send a prayer 
to God, of thankfulness that Philip was at least 
for the present safe, and that it was Mignonette 
the gipsy girl, and not a stranger, who had seen 
him. 

She did not know that one other beside the gipsy 
girl had noticed the exit of Philip from the garden 
gate ; and it was as well that she had not seen him. 
Ned Harding, the idiot son of the gardener, had 
often, of course, heard his father and mother talk 
with each other and their neighbours of the en- 
listment as a private soldier of Master Phil. He 
had listened, apparently without interest, certainly 
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without remark; but Ned Harding heard and re- 
membered a great deal more than h^ was supposed 
to do. Many a person would have thought that 
Alda was opening the garden door for the dismissal 
of a beggar, judging by the appearance of her com- 
panion, and would have turned away and thought 
no more about it; but Ned Harding was in the 
habit of watching the movements of people for his 
own amusement, and as soon as he saw the garden 
gate open, he slipped behind the thick stem of one 
of the trees which skirted the common, and looked 
out 

It was certainly no common beggar with whom 
Miss Alda parted, and after whom she gazed so 
wistfully as he slouched away, joined by the gipsy 
girl. 

The idiot jumped by instinct at conclusions which 
he could not reason out. 

' That's Master Phil, if I beant mistaken,' he said 
to himself. ' Master Phil, sure enough, and shabby 
enough,' — and Ned Harding chuckled, — 'shabbier 
nor I — shabbier nor the idiat^ Fine Master Phil! 
so proud and so genteel I ha ! ha ! ha ! That's a 
joke, any way,' and he rubbed his hands together. 
'Who's a idiot now, I wonder? Who wears the 
shabbiest clothes, I wonder } Oh, yes ! Master 
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Phil! he were always a fine fellow — ha! ha! 
ha!' 

And yet Ned Harding, when he went home and 
joined the old gardener and his wife at tea, never 
mentioned what he had seen, or his suspicions; 
but occasionally he rubbed his hands together, or 
pressed them down upon his knees, and gave ex- 
pression to* his idiotic laugh, so that his mother 
more than once said— 

* Why, what's come to thee, lad ? why, whatever 
is up with our Ned ?' 

But Ned vouchsafed no explanation. 

Poor Alda! had she been able to look forward, 
she would not have grieved so bitterly as she did 
over the return of her brother under such distressing 
circumstances. For what had she been praying all 
this while .^ and God was taking the first step to- 
wards the fulfilment of her, prayer ; and yet she 
did not see that it was so. How should she ? Do 
we not all of us pray prayers, and then arrange in 
our own minds in what way they shall be brought 
to pass } and we do not recognise the answer, often, 
even while it is actually being given ! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Captain Lamence comes on a visit to Brindham — ^Alda is taken ill — 
Mrs. Graham takes alarm — ^Migncmette the gipsy makes in- 
quiries for her, to the scandal of Mis. Lloyd — Mignonette and 
the cook have a talking match. 




[EORGE LAURENCE came on a visit to 
Mr. Avenel the rector. He had quite 
abandoned the idea of pursuing the 
search for John Smithson a/ias Philip Graham ; for 
since the Government was in pursuit of him, Captain 
Laurence would have gone some distance rather 
than come in contact with the deserter, for meet- 
ing him would have obliged him to choose the dis- 
agreeable alternative of either shutting his eyes to 
his own duty, or delivering Smithson up to punish- 
ment. But the very thing he would have avoided 
was thrust upon him. 

The evening following Alda's unusually late stay 
in the garden, when she was startled back to the 
house, as we know, by the sound of the dressing-bell 
for dinner, turned out very damp and cold Several 
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times during dinner she shivered so visibly that her 
aunt noticed it; and no sooner had they left the 
dining-room, than Alda showed unmistakeable 
signs of having caught cold. 

* I hope you are not going to have this horrible 
influenza, which is so much about the place/ ob- 
served Mrs. Langdon. 

'If so, Alda,' said Mrs. Graham, 'you must be 
careful to keep to your own room and avoid coming 
in contact with us; for if you do not, it will go 
through the house.' 

' Oh, I think it is no more than a common cold, 
grandmamma,' said Alda. 'My throat is — * and 
here she was interrupted by a fresh fit of sneezing. 

'Look at her eyes, Anne, will you?' said Mrs. 
Graham. 

* Her eyes look very bad, mother,' answered Mrs. 
Langdon ; ' she looks like measles, I think.' 

'Nonsense! there is no measles in the place.' 

' But somebody must begin with them,' suggested 
Aunt Anne. 

'Alda had the measles years ago,' said Mrs. 
Graham. 

'Some people have them more than once,' said 
Mrs. Langdon, who seemed in a contentious spirit. 

'Some people don't have anything of the sort, 
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Anne/ retorted her mother; *at least they never 
pretended to do so in my day. Measles once in 
a lifetime was considered sufficient ; and so it ought 
to be for any one. But everybody must start some- 
thing new now-a-days. I tell you Alda has not got 
the measles. Have you a sore throat ? ' continued 
Mrs. Graham, addressing her granddaughter. 

'Yes, grandmamma.' 

' Well, that is not measles. Just look if she has 
any spots on her forehead, Anne.* 

Aunt Anne looked, and replied in the negative. 

'I think it is a cold,' again said Alda. 

* Don't get out of bed to-morrow, mind,' said Mrs. 
Graham ; * and perhaps you had best go off to bed 
now, at once. Goodnight, my dear. You had best 
not come nearer to your aunt or me. I will send 
Elizabeth to your room presently, to help you, and 
see if you want anything.' 

Alda thanked her grandmother for her unusual 
consideration, and gladly left the room. Her head 
ached violently, and she had shooting pains through 
all her limbs. No sooner did kind old Elizabeth 
place her hand upon the girl's forehead, and feel her 
feverish hands, than she said — 

*It*s the influenzy, my dear, as you've took. 
Whatever have you been about, Miss Alda, my dear. 
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to have taken it? Ah, your grandmamma ain't 
near careful enough of you, poor child. You'll be 
going off just like Master Philip — ^your poor pa' I 
mean!' for Elizabeth saw that Alda started and 
flushed at the mention of her brother's name. 

At the mention of his name, all that had passed 
during the day seemed to come back in a flood of 
miserable recollections, and to overpower the poor 
girl. She had been unable to speak to any one 
about her anxiety and grief; and enforced silence 
is a very great aggravation to distress. She 
thought of Philip, tattered, dirty, and disreputable 
in appearance, as she had seen him standing in her 
path in the Evergreen Walk; or flung in despair 
upon the turf; and, later, wandering away from 
civilised life towards the refuge of the gipsies' camp, 
like an outcast and a fugitive as he was. A few 
days before, Alda would have cried bitterly at these 
thoughts ; but now she felt the grief without being 
able to cry. A flood of tears would have done her 
head a great deal of good, but her head was dry 
and hot ; and Elizabeth felt frightened when the 
girl said — * I cannot cry ; I wish I could, Lizzy ; 
my head is so bad.' 

Her head became worse during the night, and 
Mrs. Graham found it necessary in the morning to 
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send for the doctor. And Alda, at the very time 
when she would most have wished to keep in good 
health, was laid upon a sick bed ; forgetful of every- 
thing, but that something unhappy had occurred, 
and talking in a random way of her brother Philip, 
and some danger threatening him ; at times entreat-^ 
ing her grandmother to do something to save him ; 
at others, declaring that no one must know any- 
thing about him, and that it was much better to 
suppose that John Smithson was drowned. 

To these ravings Mrs. Graham was very seldom a 
listener ; for, as we know, she had a great horror of 
sick-beds. So long as she imagined that Alda was 
Buffering from influenza she would not enter her 
room ; but when assured by the doctor that her 
granddaughter's attack was in no degree infectious, 
she ventured to visit her once or twice, but even 
then stood at a respectful distance; and being unable 
to catch distinctly the words which Alda used, her 
daughter Anne did not inform her that they related 
to her brother, lest Mrs. Graham should recommence 
her long tirades against the young man, — abuse of 
which even Mrs. Langdon was becoming tired. 

Several times, whilst Alda was convalescent, the 
gipsy girl Mignonette was found at the kitchen 
back door, inquiring for ' Miss Alda.* The cook on 
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each occasion replied that Miss Alda was ill, and 
that the girl had best go about her business ; for 
Mrs. Lloyd, the cook, had a great contempt for all 
'gipsies, beggars, and tramps,* whom she looked 
upon as inevitably thieves as well as beggars. So 
when poor Mignonette a third time showed her 
pretty face at the kitchen door, asking if Miss Alda 
was well enough to see her, she was received with 
the reverse of civility by Mrs. Lloyd. 

'Take your ugly countenance away from here, 
will you } ' she shouted. ' We haven't no place for 
gipsy beggars and such trumpery in our house. 
I Ve my eye on you, never fear ; so it's of no use 
trying to thieve nor yet steal, I can tell you. Here! 
be off. Nonsense ! what do you know of Miss Alda, 
I should like to ask ? She's a young lady, and 
much above the likes of you.' 

•So she is,* answered Mignonette pertly, 'and 
just as much above the likes of you also. I have 
something to tell to Miss Alda which she will be 
powerful sorry not to hear ; and I shall hang about 
here until I catch sight of her.* 

'Then you may hang about till you are tired,* 
retorted the cook, 'for Miss Alda is in bed and 
delirious ; and if you give me any of your impu- 
dence, I'll set the police after you.* 
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Mignonette cared nothing for the threat of the 
police, if indeed she heard it At the mention of 
Alda's illness she passed the threshold of the 
kitchen door, where until now she had been stand- 
ing, and advanced into the middle of the room. 

Oh, but that's bad news,' she said, dropping at 
once her impudent manner and beginning to cry. 
' Don't say she's ill, and at such a time, Mrs. Cook. 
Dear lady — she's a dear lady — she's too good to 
be ill!' 

* It ain't always the worst in this world as enjoys 
the most delicate health,' observed Mrs. Lloyd. 
' As I often say of myself, I don't know what it is 
to be downright strong for two days together ; and 
as for my appetite, many's the day I don't eat 
enough to feed a fly, as the saying is.' 

This was a very favourite topic of discourse with 
the cook ; and however her personal appearance 
might belie it, she quite believed herself that she 
suffered from bad health. And had Mignonette 
chosen, she might have stood there, in the centre 
of the kitchen, without rebuke for half an hour, had 
she cared to listen to Mrs. Lloyd's symptoms of 
delicate health; but having no time to waste in 
useless conversation, she put to flight all the cook's 
returning good-humour by interrupting her with — 
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' But IS it true Miss Alda is really ill ? ' 
' Didn't I tell you so, you pert wench ? Can't 
you take my word for it ? Do you want to see 
the doctor, and get a certificate, maybe ? Get out 
with you, or, as I told you before. Til call the 
police, or TU set the yard-dog upon you/ 

* There ain't no yard-dog here,' replied Mignonette. 
' Don't ye think I found that out before I come ?' 

* Well, be off with you, at any rate ; there's a 
good girl,' said Mrs. Lloyd, amused against her 
own will at the gipsy's quickness. * I would tell 
Miss Alda if she wasn't too ill to be told, poor child, 
though what such a tramp as you can have to say 
to such as her passes me. You won't get another 
frock in a hurry, you may be sure,' 

Mignonette looked at the cook contemptuously, 
without making any answer to her last remark. 
' Tramps can be of use to those as have been good 
to them, Mrs. Cook, I can tell you,* she said, 
referring to Mrs. Lloyd's rude way of designating 
her. 'But what I have to tell Miss Alda don't 
concern you, Mrs. Cook ; and I am one of those 
who never tell secrets except to them as they 
concern, however curious they may be.' And 
Mignonette laughed in a most provoking manner. 

Mrs. Cook found she was likely to get the worst 
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of it in a war of words with the gipsy girl, if she 
had not done so already ; so, seeing that Mignonette 
would not be silenced by threats, she tried fair 
means to get rid of her, and said — 

* I'm sure I never thought of wishing to know, 
my dear ; why should I ? I've enough to do with 
minding my own affairs. But I tell you again, and 
for the last time, that Miss Alda is ill in bed, and 
delirious ; So you are wasting your time in coming 
after her. She ain't likely to be up and about 
again this fortnight, poor, dear child, if then.* 

Mignonette saw that the woman was speaking 
the truth ; indeed, before coming to the house, she 
had heard casually that Alda was ill, but was not 
prepared to find it was anything so serious. She 
turned away without another word, and darted from 
the kitchen and the premises, much to the relief of 
Mrs. Lloyd, who said aloud on her departure — 

*A good riddance, I'm sure! I never could 
a-bear gipsies. That girl makes me half afraid, with 
her great black eyes as big as halfpence. I'm sure 
it's a disgrace to the village that those gipsies 
should be allowed to wander about the place and 
camp upon the common in the way they have. I 
wonder what the police is about ! I am sure we 
are not safe in our beds.' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Philip Graham in the gipsy tent — His thoughts turn to Captain 
Laurence — The shrewdness of Mignonette discovers the identity 
of Mr, Avenel's guest — Philip writes a note — Captain Laurence 
is stopped on the common by the gipsy — The struggle in his 
mind — Mignonette offers to tell his fortune — He retorts by 
volunteering to tell hers some other day. 




FEW days later than this, Captain 
Laurence was stopped in his walk across 
the common by the gipsy girl. He 
stared at her as she addressed him by name ; and 
perhaps it would be as well to say how Mignonette 
became aware even of his existence. 

In one of the tents of the gipsies' camp, — a dirty, 
close, hot, and in every way inconvenient little hole, 
very different to the gipsy tents of which we read in 
story-books, and which we sing about in songs, or 
which we imagine we imitate when we go for a 
picnic, — in a filthy, black, and smoky canvas thing 
hoisted up all on one side with poles, lay Philip 
Graham. At his first entering the camp with the 
girl Mignonette, he had kept closely inside one of 
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the caravans, until the heat and the dirt and the 
smell constrained him to seek more open air ; and 
after a short time, finding that his privacy was not 
interrupted, and feeling a growing confidence in the 
friendship of the gipsies, he slept as well as lay by 
day in the little tent of which I have spoken. 

They were a rough lot, those gipsies ; and had 
not Philip Graham served an apprenticeship to low* 
life in his regiment, he would have shrunk from 
contact with them. But he had no grounds on 
which to be fastidious, for he was to the full as 
ragged and as dirty and unshorn as any of his 
companions. 

He had striven to divest himself of every re- 
miniscence of his former life. He never would 
have worn so long his regimental trousers, had he 
been able to exchange them for another pair ; but 
he found that the request was always looked upon 
with suspicion, and he was too nervously alive to 
danger to arouse suspicion unnecessarily. Now, how- 
ever, he took the first opportunity of exchanging 
the trousers with one of the gipsies for an old pair 
of corduroys. Mignonette had freely told the 
reason of Graham's seeking to keep hidden, — as a 
matter of course, trusting to the honour of her 
people, and knowing that his being a deserter 
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Would not in any way derogate from Philip's re- 
spectability in their eyes. She had given as the 
reason for her interest in Philip Graham, and his 
claim upon her, the kindness which his sister 
Alda had shown to herself; and this claim was 
immediately admitted by the hot-tempered, warm- 
hearted tribe. 

Day after day, as Philip Graham lay in the tent, 
more ill than he chose to confess, he begged of the 
girl Mignonette to go in search of his sister. With 
his old want of consideration, he never stayed to 
think of the difficulty there would be in a young 
girl like Alda coming to him under the peculiar 
circumstances in which he was placed. He fretted 
because she did not come, not knowing that 
Mignonette could seldom get audience of any one 
in the house of Mrs. Graham, and that when she 
did, her messages never reached Alda. 

Poor Mignonette was indefatigable. She was 
not empowered to say more than that she badly 
wanted to see Miss Alda ; and none took the 
trouble even to answer her, beyond telling her to 
go about her business, until the day when she got 
speech of Mrs. Lloyd, and learnt that Alda was 
ill. This news she carried to Philip, exaggerated 
by her own fears. 
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For two days he brooded over it sullenly. He 
seemed left to himself to sicken and die ; for that 
he was dying he felt assured* The cough which 
had been on him for some weeks past — ever since 
the confinement on board, ship, and aggravated by 
his half drowning and subsequent exposure — ^was 
now his almost constant companion, night as well 
as day. What went on in the heart of Philip 
Graham during this long, lonely life— longer than 
any days had ever appeared to him before — dragged 
out with weariness and pain of mind and body, 
none will ever know in this world. That some 
work was going on would have been evident to any 
one, had they been there to watch him ; for Philip 
was altering wonderfully from what he had once 
been. 

All the old truths which had been spoken to him 
by Captain Laurence came back to his recollection, 
whether he would or no. He could not forget even 
the words which George Laurence had used; and 
the great desire of his heart now was to see this man 
again. If ever Philip Graham had loved any one in 
his life, it had been Captain Laurence, though of 
late the great barrier of disgrace had risen between 
them, and, as Philip thought, for ever alienated the 
regard of the man who had shown bim such un- 
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deserved kindness. He supposed it was hopeless 
now ; and having arrived at that point, he brooded 
over it for several days. But, after all, he came to 
the conclusion that, at the time Captain Laurence 
had shown him kindness, he had been in no wise a 
creditable acquaintance ; and now he was dying, 
and could not trouble or disgrace any one for long. 

' What is it } What vexes you ? ' asked Mig- 
nonette, as Philip Graham turned away from her 
kind little offices. ' I would bring your sister to 
you directly if I could ; don't you think I would ? * 

' I know you would do anything in your power 
to help me, my dear,* said Philip wearily ; ' but 
you cannot help me in this.' 

'Why not?' asked the gipsy. 

' Because,* said Philip, feeling a pleasure in talk- 
ing to anybody, however useless the person might 
be to help, — 'because I want to see a person who 
may be anywhere for aught I know. I have not 
the least idea where to find him ; and even if I 
did know, I would not dare to ask him to come and 
see me.' 

' Why not } ' asked Mignonette. 

' Because I am a disreputable fellow. Mignonette, 
and he is an honest gentleman,' said Philip. ' You 
do not understand the difference ? ' he asked, as the 
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girl opened her great eyes wider. * Well, I would 
not dare ask him to come to me if I knew where 
to find him/ 

' Is he a good man ? ' asked the gipsy. 

Philip nodded. 

* Then he would not stop to think if you are bad 
or no ; he would come because he is good.' 

' Do you think he would 1 ' asked Philip, catching 
at the hope ; * but I do not know how to find 
him.' 

' What is his name 1 ' asked Mignonette. 

* George Laurence.' 

* Captain Laurence ? ' 

'Yes; he was my captain, only I did not obey 
his orders/ answered Philip grimly. 

'There is a Captain Laurence staying at the 
parson's/ said shrewd Mignonette, who was always 
au courant with the events of the village. 

' It is not likely to be the same/ said Philip. ' It 
is not an uncommon name/ 

But shortly afterwards the gipsy girl came into 
Philip's tent and sat down, and folded her hands 
with an air of complacency, and said — 

'Supposing the Captain Laurence who is stay- 
ing at the parson's house should be called George ? 
Ehl' 
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*Well, what of that?' answered Philip crossly. 
'George is a name common enough.' 

'But supposing he should be a soldier and a 
captain in the army, and only just come home 
from foreign parts? Eh, Miss Alda's brother! 
what then?' 

'Have you found out all this about him then?' 
asked Philip, beginning to feel interested. 

' Have I not ? I can find out anything I want 
to know,' said Mignonette. 

' I believe you can,' said Philip. ' Have you seen 
him ? ' 

' What would be the use ? ' she asked, * Give me 
a piece of writing to take to him. He would not 
come for the asking of a poor gipsy girl.' 

' Perhaps he would not come for anything I could 
say or write to him,* said Philip. 

' Did you not say he is' a good man ? ' asked she. 
' Then of course he will come.' 

Philip thought over this phase of things for some 
hours. Then he said suddenly to the girl, — so sud- 
denly, that for a moment she hardly knew to what 
he alluded, — 

' Perhaps he will come. Go, Mignonette, and get 
me a piece of paper and a pen and ink, and I will 
write him a note ; be quick ! ' 
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It was all very well for Philip Graham to say 
*Be quick;' but he had asked for the very most 
difficult things for the girl to get in the tents. 

Hardly one amongst the gipsies could sign his 
name ; and not one of them kept writing materials, 
or had ever done so. 

* I will go to the shop and buy a sheet of paper/ 
said Mignonette. 

Philip felt wretched ; he had not even a penny to 
give the g^rl, with which to buy the paper. 

' Mignonette/ said he, taking her hand, ' I shall 
never be able to pay you back for anything you do 
for me; but some day, perhaps, my sister Alda 
may be able ; if not, God will do so.' 

Philip was half surprised at himself for speaking 
so, and for the tears which rose to his eyes beyond 
his power to prevent their doing so. 

Mignonette nodded, and said, ' All right/ and ran 
off towards the village. She did not in the least 
know what to say to a man whose eyes filled with 
tears. The men of her people were not used to 
giving way to such emotion, and she could not 
understand it. 

However, she could understand doing a commis- 
sion promptly, if any one could ; and before long 
she reappeared with a single sheet of note-paper. 
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held between her finger and thumb by a very small 
piece of newspaper, — for the shopman had not con- 
sidered it necessary to give a gipsy girl anything 
more in the way of protection, — and from her pocket 
she took a steel penholder and a penny bottle of 
ink. 

Philip Graham took the materials ; but his heart 
failed him so soon as he attempted to write. He 
could not, as he probably would have done at any 
other time, commence half a dozen notes and toss 
them aside as the lines he had written displeased 
him, for he was circumscribed to this single sheet 
of paper; but he sat long with his aching head 
upon his hand, looking at the blank sheet, which 
was laid upon the head of a beer barrel for want of 
a better table ; until Mignonette, seeing him look- 
ing at the paper without tracing a line upon it, 
observed — 

'I thought you said as you can write. If you 
can't, maybe I can get Paul,' — mentioning a young 
man who was intended for her husband, — ' to write 
it for you. Paul is rather a scholard,* she added 
with some pride. 

Philip smiled, though very sadly, as he answered — 

. ' It is that I cannot make up my mind what to 

say. But, after all, what can it matter ?* added he ; 
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and drawing the paper towards him, he wrote without 
further hesitation : 

' In the name of Him of whom you used to speak 
to me, when I refused to listen, and for the sake of 
all those better things of which you used to tell, 
come and see me, if only for five minutes. I am 
dying. 'Philip Graham,* 

Mignonette stood over him in silent admiration 
as he rapidly wrote these few lines, and murmured 
to herself, ' Beautiful ! I don't think as Paul could 
write so fast* 

Then she respectfully took the note, when folded 
and addressed, by its extreme tip between her finger 
and thumb, covered with a fold of her apron, and 
left Philip Graham to himself. 

It was in the afternoon that Captain Laurence 
was stopped upon the common by Mignonette ad- 
dressing him by name. 

To his look of astonishment she answered by 
producing Philip's letter, addressed to himself, and 
saying — 

'Is that your name.^' 

He took the note from her as he answered in the 
affirmative; and upon reading it, he flushed crimson^ 
and asked — 
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• ' Where did you get this, my good girl ? Philip 
Graham is not in Brindham after all, is he?* 

*He what wrote that paper is along with our 
people/ said Mignonette, with utter disregard of 
grammar. 

* Then do not tell me where " your people " are/ 
answered Laurence hastily. ' I must not know 
where the man who wrote that letter is.' 

Mignonette planted herself right across his path : 

'I asked him if you was a good man, and he 
said "Yes;" and when he said it, I felt sure as 
you would come. Hasn't the poor lad told you 
as he is sick and weak, and mayhap dying ? What 
are you thinking of .^ Will you shut your ears and 
eyes to what he says, when he asks of you to come ? 
You may be a good man, but I don't believe it ; 
or you would never be so hard as to refuse him 
when he is sick, captain.' 

Captain Laurence looked exceedingly uncomfort- 
able, for he really did not know what to do. The 
gipsy saw his hesitation, and took advantage of it 

' You are the only one as he cares to send for ; 
for Miss Alda is ill, worse luck. She would pome 
to him if she knowed how ill he is.* 

* Is she ill ?' asked Captain Laurence with in-* 
terest. *Has he seen his sister?' 
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' Once/ answered Mignonette, ' only once ; and he 
frets that she can't come to him now. They say 
as she is very bad ; leastways, the cook up there ' 
— and Mignonette jerked her head towards Mrs. 
Graham's house — 'said as she was. She was very 
kind to me,' added the girl musingly; then, sud- 
denly turning to Captain Laurence again, she said, 
'Well, are you coming.^' 

' I am so afraid ; I don't know what to do. I 
wish I could see my duty in the matter,' said 
Laurence, as if to himself; but she caught at his 
words. 

'Your duty!' said she. 'Ain't it a man's duty 
to come to a fellow-creature when he asks him.? 
I think that's plain enough, captain.' 

' You forget,' said Laurence, ' my good girl, that 
I am this poor young man's officer, and that I owe 
a duty to the public with regard to him. You must 
be aware that he is hiding from justice.' 

'You'd never go for to give him up!' exclaimed 
Mignonette with a start of horror. 'I wish I'd 
never a come near you ! If that is your idea of 
duty, captain, it ain't mine,' and she drew herself 
up with conscious superiority. 

Captain Laurence read the note again and again. 
His face flushed at the words in which the request 
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was put. ' I cannot refuse such an appeal/ he mur- 
mured, ' and made in that name. I believe I am 
right. I will go with you/ said he, turning to 
Mignonette, who had been closely watching him. 

' I thought as you would,' said she. * You have 
a lucky face, captain ; a face which shows you 
will be led right, and which will bring you great 
happiness at the last/ 

' I have no doubt I shall, as you say, be led 
right, my good girl ; but it has nothing whatever 
to do with the look or the luck of my face.' 

' Oh yes, but it has, sir,' she answered with the 
most perfect good faith, 

' What is your name V he asked ; and upon hear- 
ing it, remarked, as Alda had on a similar occasion, 
' It is a very unusual one.' 

' So she said when I told her,' said Mignonette ; 
'but it ain't. We have some names amongst our 
people which mayhap you have never heard. There's 
one of our women, she's called " Lovely." ' 

' Is she so } because it would be out of place if 
she is old and hideous,' said Captain Laurence. 

This did not seem to have occurred to Mignonette, 
for she rs^n on — 'Then there's "Beautiful/' that's 
another of our names. Then there's " Flower." ' 

* But, you little one/ said Captain Laurence 
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kindly, *you are a well-meaning, kind little girl. 
I don't like to hear you mixing up your rubbish 
about luck with better things. Do you tell for- 
tunes ?* 

* Oh yes, sir. Show me your hand, and cross 
mine with silver, and TU tell you yours. I can 
see by your eyes that you have been a long way 
beyond the sea, and that you have gone through 
many changes ; but there's a time of rest and quiet 
coming for you, my pretty gentleman,' began Migno- 
nette, talking at a tremendous rate, when once her 
tongue had been set going professionally. 

* There, that will do,' said Laurence. ' Don't tell 
any more falsehoods. I shan't cross your hand with 
silver for telling my fortune, for you don't know near 
so much about it as I do ; and you don't see any- 
thing in my eyes beyond what you have heard about 
me ; and I am not a pretty gentleman at all.* 

Mignonette laughed. 

' Do you believe in any of the nonsense that you 
tell for fortunes V he asked. 

'It is all written in the stars, captain,' she an- 
swered. 

' Nonsense !' said he impatiently. ' If it were, 
you cannot read it any more than I can.' 
- 'Ye5, I can, captain,' said the girl, looking him 
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full in the face. 'My mother was a gipsy before 
me, and her mother before her, and she taught it 
me as soon as I could learn.' 

Captain Laurence looked at her earnestly. He 
wondered whether the girl herself believed in her 
craft; but she looked thoroughly ingenuous, and 
there was no time then for more talking, except- 
ing that he said — 

*You know, or you ought to know, that God 
alone can tell the future ; and you must know 
that you, and those of your trade, do a great 
deal of mischief by your fortune-telling. I can 
tell you a better fortune than any you can tell 
me, child. I can tell you of your future happiness 
in the next world as well as in this. I daresay 
we shall see each other again ; for our strange 
acquaintance is not likely to come to an end here. 
Some other day I will try to tell your fortune.' 

She looked at him doubtfully, without under- 
standing his meaning; then laughed, and showed 
her brilliant white teeth ; and at the same moment 
they entered the gipsy camp. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 



Laurence finds Philip again — Ned Harding's revenge for the old 
score — Philip is taken to Mr. AvenePs house — Poor old Anderson 
— Mrs. Graham has another visit from Captain Laurence — Alda 
has once more to wait. 




|S Captain Laurence entered the tent where 
Philip Graham had been hidden for the 
last ten days, the latter turned away his 
head and hid his face. He had, until the moment 
of his officer's appearance, been anxiously watching 
and listening for his footstep, uncertain whether the 
girl's errand would be successful, or if indeed the 
Captain Laurence now in Brindham was the man 
he desired to see ; but when the footsteps came — 
so unlike the heavy, shuffling, dogged sound of the 
gipsy men's feet, as they occasionally passed his 
tent and the canvas flap which served as entrance- 
door was actually moved by a familiar hand, Philip's 
uncertainty and anxiety and longing all gave way 
before a dread of looking Captain Laurence in the 
face. 
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Such a wretched, worn object as he looked, it was 
no wonder that an expression of the deepest pity 
came into George Laurence's face as he caught 
sight of him. Motioning Mignonette to leave them 
alone, and letting fall the canvas door, so as to shut 
out observation from without, he stepped towards 
Philip. There was a good deal of what is usually 
thought womanly in George Laurence's character 
and manner, as there is in that of all good men ; 
and now the woman predominated in his voice and 
touch, as he stepped quickly to Philip and drew 
his hands away from his face. 

The face was burning, and there were tears in the 
young man's eyes. 

As the two looked at each other, the tears also 
rose into the eyes of George Laurence ; but he did 
not say a word. Then impulsive Philip suddenly 
threw himself upon the ground before Laurence, 
and clasped his arms round the knees of the other, 
and sobbed, and said — 

' I cannot help it ; I must touch you. Bad as I 
am, good-for-nothing, disgraced, I have always loved 
you. Only tell me that you do not hate the sight 
of me : despise me you must ! Only say that you 
forgive me my odious ingratitude ! I know you do ; 
I see it in your face. Heaven bless you 1 I don't 
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care, now I have seen you, how soon it all comes 
to an end ; how soon they take me, and — ^have 
me — shot ; a good — riddance.' 

These last words at slow, long intervals ; and 
then Philip's arms unclasped, and he fell forward, 
so as to rest heavily against Captain Laurence. 

The latter stooped towards him, and found that 
he had fainted. There was nothing in the tent 
which could be used as a restorative ; and Laurence 
shouted every flower he could think of, in a vain 
effort to recall Mignonette's name. 

' Here, Rose ! Violet I ! Heliotrope ! ! I Oh, what 
is the child's name ? Chrysanthemum ! Geranium ! ! 
You, girl ! flower of some kind ! ! ! ' 

The shouting brought Mignonette, although she 
could not have recognised herself as called for ; 
and Captain Laurence desired her to bring cold 
water. * If you had a carriage of any description, 
I would take him at once to Mr. Avenel's house ; I 
am sure he would allow me.* 

' Why, sir, there's Paul as is just come in with the 
donkey and trap. He's almost to the door.' 

There was also a noise of quarrelling voices almost 
to the door : several times, ' Stand aside, will you ? 
Let us pass ! It is useless you fellows making resist- 
ance, for we have had information that he is here.' 
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As Captain Laurence raised and supported Philip 
Graham in his arms, a stream^ of blood trickled 
from the poor boy's mouth and ran over his dirty 
clothes. 

He was carrying him towards the entrance of the 
tent in haste to meet the donkey-cart, when the 
doorway was all at once filled by a file of soldiers, 
led on by Ned Harding the idiot. 

* Teird 'ee as he were here,' said Ned, grinning, 
as he pointed towards Philip Graham. ' Ain't that 
your man.?' 

When the soldiers had come into Brindham, and 
how Ned Harding had contrived to learn their 
errand, matters very little. The party pretended 
to be out upon recruiting business, and perhaps 
they had got hold of Ned as an idle, talking fellow. 

The gipsies recognised him at once ; for on 
several occasions during the last week or so he 
had sauntered about the camp, apparently without 
any purpose. 

' This is our prisoner, sir,' said a sergeant, stepping 
towards Captain Laurence and touching Philip 
Graham. * This man is a deserter, by the name of 
John Smithson. Beg pardon, sir,' said the man 
hastily, as he looked at Laurence : ' military for- 
merly, sir?' 
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* I am captain of the company in which this poor 
fellow served,* answered Laurence. ' I know all 
about him, sergeant ; but he is prisoner, I fear, to 
a stronger hand than yours. Look at him ; he is 
either dying now, or soon will die. You cannot 
arrest a dying man.' 

The sergeant stared. 'Where do you propose 
moving him, captain ? I am only acting on duty, 
you know, sir,' apologetically. 

* I know that, my good fellow ; I know that 
I am going to take him to the house of the rector 
of the village. You can come with me. Never 
fear ! I will be answerable for him.' 

'You will, sir?' said the sergeant; and he and 
his men, after helping to place Philip in the donkey- 
cart, fell into order behind it, and accompanied it 
across the common. 

Ned Harding also walked or shuffled after it — 
not before receiving plenty of abuse from the 
gipsies, and a final kick from one of them. He 
was not to be put out of conceit with his successful 
revenge upon Philip, however; and he sidled up 
to the sergeant, thinking tjiat he at least would 
appreciate his conduct 

' I hunted 'im *ip, didn't I ? I guessed Master 
hil warn't with them gipsies for any good' 
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' What do you call him V asked the sergeant. 

* Master Phil ; that's his name. Master Phil 
Graham. He*s grandson to my missus up to the 
house.' 

'Did you ever hear the name of John Smithson ?' 
' Not as I knows/ said Ned, standing scratching 
his head. 

* Then you took me to find up your missus' 
grandson?* 

' Ay ! that I did/ grinned Ned. ' He ain't agoing 
to call me idiot for nowt.' 

* Then keep to the rear, will you, and don't show 
your ugly face abreast of me — do you hear.?' said 
the sergeant indignantly, turning so suddenly upon 
Ned Harding that the latter started back as if he 
had been shot. 

Then the man stepped forward to the side of 
Captain Laurence, and said — 

* May I ask the name of that young man, sir } ' 
' I would sooner have kept it to myself, sergeant,^ 

said George. ' He was known in his regiment as 
John Smithson/ 

' Very good, sir,' answered the man, and fell back 
again to his place. 

Mr. Avenel was surprised, but by no means dis- 
pleased at the liberty taken with his house. 
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Captain Laurence asked permission to lodge 
Philip in his own room, while he himself would find 
accommodation at the inn ; but Mrs. Avenel op- 
posed this strongly, and said she could easily find 
another bed. 

' The chief difficulty, though, is that fellow,* said 
Laurence, indicating the sergeant, who was standing 
upon the door-step. 

' What of him ? ' 

' Why, he looks upon poor Graham as his prisoner. 
You do not understand, dear Mrs. Avenel ; I will 
explain it all presently. We must not lose sight 
of the house.' 

' You mean that we must take him in too ? I 
see,' said the lady. 

' I beg the lady will not put herself out in any 
way,' said the sergeant ' I can sit in the hall here, 
or stand in the porch.' 

But better accommodation was found for the 
sergeant, who thereupon dismissed his men to 
the inn ; then, with the utmost gentleness and 
attention, he assisted in carrying his prisoner up- 
stairs. 

' Why, wherever are you a takin' 'im to t * gaped 
Ned Harding. 

' Why, to bed, you fool ! ' replied the soldier. 
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* To bed ! why, a' thought 'im was agoing to be 
shot ! ' observed Ned in a disappointed tone. 

The sergeant looked at him for a moment in 
silence, then he said slowly — 

* I'll be shot if you don't pass me, you young 
rascal. Take yourself off this minute ; take your- 
self out of my sight, or Til pitch into you in half 
a minute.* 

And Ned Harding took the hint. 

There was grand commotion that evening 
amongst the servants at Mrs. Graham's house, 
when Ned Harding took home the news that 
Master Phil was back at Brindham, and had been 
taken up by soldiers dead, and was going to be 
shot. He had the acuteness, in this unintelligible 
account, to suppress the part he had himself played 
in the affair; thinking, naturally enough, after the 
conduct of the sergeant, that it would not meet with 
general applause. 

The same evening, old Anderson repaired to the 
house of the rector, and entreated to see * the boy.' 
Philip was in a clean bed, divested of all his filthy 
clothing, and, but for the deathlike paleness of his 
face, looking very like his former self. 

* Ah, my dear boy,' said old Anderson, * we shall 
have you back amongst us once more, playing off 
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yoar monkey tricks upon old Andy. You ought to 
come to cheer up your poor little sister. Lor*, my 
dear! grandmamma will come round, and forget 
and forgive.' 

'No, never again, Anderson,' answered Philip, 
feebly smiling. 'I shall never see you all at the 
house again ; but I should like to see John and 
Elizabeth, and the rest of them, before I die.' 

'Now, don't talk so, my poor, dear lad,' said 
Anderson, bursting into a loud roar of crying. 
' Never talk of dying, Phil : you ain't going to die ! ' 

' It matters very little,' said Philip ; ' thank you, 
Andy, for all your kindness to me when I was 
a child ; I cannot talk now.' 

Captain Laurence took the hint, as he saw 
Philip's exhausted look, and signed to the butler 
to come away. Just as they were leaving the room, 
Philip exerted himself to say, ' Not you also ; come 
back to me.' 

Captain Laurence nodded, and presently returned. 

'Was I not right.?' asked Philip, looking him 
full in the face. 

' Right in what ? ' 

'Am I not dying.? Did not Dr. Musgrove say so?' 

Laurence inclined his head. Philip's lip trembled 
for a little while before he spoke. *I have not 
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lived such a life as would prepare a man to look 
death in the face with comfort/ he said. Then 
he closed his eyes, and lay back, holding" Lau- 
rence's hand in his. George bent his head down 
close to Philip's, and spoke in a very low voice of 
things which, after a few minutes, caused the tears 
to force their way under the closed lids of the young 
man. 

He did not speak again for half an hour, and 
George Laurence thought he was sleeping. 

' I should like to ask my grandmother's forgive- 
ness ; I have behaved very badly to her. She was 
left my guardian by my father; and I do not 
wonder that she threw me off, after all my want of 
respect.* 

He was taking now a one-sided view of things 
in his penitence for all the past, and had for- 
gotten all his grandmother's harshness to him ; but 
it was right that it should be so ; and George Lau- 
rence said nothing in palliation of Philip's former 
conduct. 

'You will go, sir,' resumed he earnestly, 'and 
tell her that I would wish to tell her in person what 
you say. Ask her to come to me, and to let my 
sister Alda come.' 

* I will ; and I will bring her with me, I hope/ 
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said Captain Laurence, never doubting of the 
success of his errand. 

Mrs. Graham was, as usual, in the library — she 
never sat in any other room when she was down- 
stairs — when Captain Laurence was announced. 
To his surprise and pleasure, Alda was also there : 
he had not known that she had left her room. 

He found, from the moment of his entrance, that 
the news of Philip's discovery had reached Mrs. 
Graham. She was kicking her foot up and down, 
and Alda had evidently been crying ; while, as the 
door opened, he overheard the words : 

* It is what I expected from the first Your 
brother has no one to thank but himself.' 

I must say that Captain Laurence did not at 
that moment feel very affectionately towards the 
old lady, as he saw Alda's tearful eyes and over- 
heard Mrs. Graham's remark. 

' You come from Mr. Avenel's house I pre- 
sume?' said she stiffly. 

' Yes,' he answered ; ' and with a message from 
your grandson.' 

She never asked him to be seated, but fixed 
her eyes stonily upon his face as he spoke, thus 
making it very uncomfortable to him to deliver his 
message; but he tried to think of Philip, instead 
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of Philip's grandmother, and went on — * Philip sent 
me to you to say that he regrets very much all his 
past misconduct towards you, — that he sees now 
how wanting he has been in respect for you and 
deference to your wishes. He also begged me to 
ask you to come and see him, that he may say this 
to you in person.' 

Mrs. Graham gave no answer, but continued kick- 
ing her foot. 

* You will come to him, will you not } ' asked 
George. 

'No, sir, I will not go and see him,' exclaimed 
Mrs. Graham indignantly. * It is easy enough now, 
I daresay, for him to send conciliatory messages, 
when he has not a sixpence in the world, nor a friend 
to help him ; and, if report says true, is in a very 
dangerous position, and requires all the interest of 
his rich relations to help him.' 

' I do not think any such thought influenced 
Philip when he sent the message I have given,' 
said Captain Laurence. 

* Perhaps I may understand him better than you 
do,' retorted Mrs. Graham. 

Captain Laurence glanced at Alda. He felt averse 
to speaking the painful facts in her presence, but 
he knew that she must learn them before long ; and 
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with his eyes still upon her, and in a voice in which 
pity for her was very evident, he said — 

* Philip is very ill indeed, Mrs. Graham. I believe 
the consequences of his conduct, to which you have 
alluded, are never likely to come upon him.' 

* Illness is sometimes a very good excuse, and an 
easy way of working upon people's feelings. Captain 
Laurence.' 

'You are very cruel, madam,' said George Lau- 
rence; 'and you oblige me to say, what I would 
have avoided saying in Miss Graham's presence had 
I been able, your grandson is so seriously ill that — * 
he hesitated for Alda's sake. 

' He is not dying ! * said she in a vague, melan- 
choly way, advancing towards him. 

He took her two hands in his as she came near 
him, saying gently, *May not this be the way in 
which God is answering all our prayers for him t ' 

* Yes, yes,' said Alda sadly. * But oh. Captain 
Laurence, he is my only brother ! ' Then, turning to 
her grandmother, she said, * You will let me go, 
grandmamma, at least ? ' 

'I will do nothing of the sort. I know your 
brother too well. Good morning, sir.* 

* What shall I do .^ ' said Alda excitedly, turning 
to Captain Laurence. * I must see Philip.' 
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' Yes, Miss Graham, you must,* he answered ; ' but 
be patient for a few hours, until you hear from me 
again/ 

He bowed formally to Mrs. Graham^ a bow which 
she did not deign to return or acknowledge, and left 
the house. 

By the next train Captain Laurence went to Lon- 
don, that he might see Mr. John Graham. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Captain Laurence goes to town and has an interview with Mr. John 
Graham — Uncle John comes out in his true character — Alda's 
waiting is rewarded — Philip's repentance — The prayer is ful- 
filled. 




|NCLE JOHN was not an unkind man, 
although an unpleasant one in manner. 
He had never had a wife or children, and 
was generally supposed to have but little sympathy 
with anybody. When he heard Captain Laurence's 
account of Philip, although startled, he showed no 
outward emotion, but presently replied — 

* I will at once go with you to Brindham, if you 
will allow me. I will endeavour to persuade my 
mother to see Philip ; but she is a woman of strong 
prejudices, and the lad very much offended her.* 

'But what more can an offender do than repent 
the offence and ask forgiveness, Mr. Graham } 
There has not been time as yet for reformation,* 
said Captain Laurence. 

' True ; but my mother does not argue so. I have 
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heard her say many times that she never forgave in 
her life ; and I do not believe she ever did/ 

Captain Laurence felt strongly inclined to make 
a remark here derogatory to Mrs. Graham's amia- 
bility ; but he remembered that he was in the pre- 
sence of her son, and refrained. 

'I tried my utmost at the time poor Phil first, 
enlisted/ resumed Mr. John Graham. *I told my 
mother that his conduct was in great measure the 
result of her own harshness. She never had any 
softness in her character. The boy was to blame, 
very much to blame, for doing such a fool's trick ; 
especially as he went and enlisted under some other 
name, so that I could not find him, and had not an 
idea where to look for him.' 

' Would you have preferred his keeping his own 
name.?' asked Laurence. 

* In that case, at any rate, I could have helped 
the lad,' answered Uncle John. All this was said 
amidst the rattling of the cab whilst driving to the 
station. * And, after all, though my mother made 
a gr-eat outcry about disgrace and all that, there 
was no need that Phil should have served as a 
private any longer than he chose. If I had found 
him, I would have got a commission for him, as 
he was so bent upon the army. I don't like to 
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see a young fellow coerced without reason. I have 
often and often spoken to my mother about it, 
when the children were not in the room. I have 
no children of my own, you know ; but I could 
see that my mother's system was not a good one 
for Philip, or that poor little Alda either, for the 
matter of that,' concluded Mr. Graham. 

The more Uncle John spoke, the more surprised 
George Laurence felt. He could not help thinking 
what a pity it was that Philip and Alda had not 
discovered, under his rough manner, how really 
kindly disposed he was towards them, and how 
in their absence he exerted himself as their friend 
with their grandmother. Perhaps Philip, had he 
known his uncle better, might have given him his 
confidence, and thus avoided much, if not all, this 
misery; but it was too late now to dream over 
what might have been, had circumstances been 
different Very many of the great misfortunes of 
life arise through such misunderstandings. Perhaps 
Mr. John Graham had some perception of what 
was passing in Captain Laurence's mind, for after 
a time, and as they were travelling rapidly towards 
Brindham, he said^- 

* You see I am not the sort of man to invite 
confidence from young people, or Phil might have 
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told me that he wanted to go soldiering. He came 
a day or two before the grand row, and said, in his 
independent, saucy way, that he wouldn't have any- 
thing more to do with the counting-house. Why, 
/ had not placed the boy in the counting-house ; 
I had given him a vacant post at the particular 
request of my mother. Of course, when he went 
down to Brindham, and she said he had insulted 
her in an outrageous manner, I could not take his 
part against her.* 

* Of course not,' observed Captain Laurence. 

Then Uncle John lapsed into silence, which con- 
tinued until they reached Brindham. At the village 
Captain Laurence and he parted, — the one taking 
his way to Mrs. Graham's house, the other to the 
rectory. 

Mrs. Graham had a great respect for her son 
John,— for his opinion and judgment as a man of 
business. She was in the habit always of referring 
to him in all her difficulties, and she was a little 
staggered when she found that his visit was on 
account of her grandson's illness. But she was 
not to be moved. When told that Philip was 
dangerously ill, she remarked — 

* I have heard all this before, John. It may be 
true, or it may not; we shall see.' 
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* The boy may die, mother/ 

' I beg your pardon, John,' said Mrs. Graham ; 
• boys of eighteen don't die so easily/ Then added 
— ' Captain Laurence will, of course, make out the 
worst case for "his friend."' 

' I shall take Alda to see her brother.' 
' She shall not go with my permission,' said Mrs. 
Graham, ' and you will hardly, I should think, John, 
encourage her to go in opposition to me : she has 
done so once before.* 

* I know it ; and the girl was right there. It 
was her duty to go to her brother then, and it 
is her duty to go again now. I shall myself take 
her.' 

He left the room without waiting for a reply, 
and descended to the library ; for it was now nine 
o'clock in the evening, and Mrs. Graham always 
retired to her dressing-room half an hour before 
that time ; so that it was in that apartment Mr. 
John Graham had had the interview with his 
mother. 

He found Alda nervously walking up and down 
the room, now that she was relieved of the restraint 
of her grandmother's presence. She looked very 
thin from her illness; but her face was flushed 
from the wretched suspense in which she was kept. 
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Again and again had she repeated to herself the 
words — * Be patient for a few hours, until you hear 
from me again.' 

What constituted a *few hours?* Two or three? 
Three hours had passed since Captain Laurence 
had said the words, and she had not heard from 
him. She several times resolved to risk all, and 
run across the common to Mr. Avenel's house ; 
but she felt that Captain Laurence had trusted 
her and believed that she would wait, and she 
did not like to fail in the trust. 

At length there were footsteps, but not those 
of Captain Laurence. Her Uncle John looked into 
the library ; said, * Mother gone to bed ?' to which 
Aunt Anne replied, * Yes, John;* and he disap- 
peared, and Alda heard his slow footsteps ascend 
the stairs. 

* What can Uncle John have come for ? Can he 
have heard?* 

* How can I tell, Alda ?* said Aunt Anne. ' Some 
news in the city perhaps. I do wish you would sit 
down, and not keep on that tiresome marching up 
and down the room,* said Mrs. Langdon again, after 
a pause. 

Alda tried to sit down, but could not. She re- 
commenced the walking about, after a time. 

u 
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Then Uncle John reappeared at the door, and 
said abruptly — 

' Alda, go and put your hat on ; I shall take you 
to see Philip/ 

Alda rushed forward to him, and threw her arms 
round his neck. 

' There ! there ! that will do/ said he ; * make 
haste, my dear, and put your things on/ 

Alda was gone. 

'Anne,' said Uncle John, *you had best go to 
our mother. She is in hysterics, I believe.' 

' Lor', John ! what about ? About Phil V 

' It don't much signify what about,' said Uncle 
John with his customary politeness; 'do as I tell 
you.' 

He actually took up the day's paper to read it, 
expecting that Alda would be some time getting 
ready; but at the same moment she. appeared at 
the door. 

' Hallo, missy ! that's right ; come along ;' and he 
tucked her hand under his arm, and plodded across 
the common, never addressing a word to her all the 
way. 

It seemed to Alda like a repetition of the former 
scene of her childhood, when she entered the room 
at Mr. Avenel's and saw her brother dying. She 
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might have fancied it was her father once more 
lying there. From the first announcement of 
Philip's illness, she had felt sure he would die: it 
seemed like the natural ending to his troublesome 
life ; and there was dawning upon her, that here, at 
this time, and in this way, God was answering her 
prayer for Philip. There was very little of the old 
Philip in the young man, as he held his arms out 
to his sister. The very expression of his face was 
altered. He held Alda to him for a moment, then 
said — , 

* I have been a grief and a torment to you, poor 
little sister, from the earliest days of our childhood. 
I believe you have loved me through it all ; I know 
you have. Go on loving me, Ally, till we meet again/ 

*Yes, Philip,' she answered very softly; *I have 
always loved you, and shall always love you to the 
last. I never loved any like you.' 

* Alda, do you remember the day we sat together 
upon the grass in the Evergreen Walk V 

She inclined her head. 

' Do you remember telling me that you longed to 
be a better girl, and that I laughed at you ?' 

* I remeriiber saying so.' 

* And you have found the way ?' he asked wist- 
fully. * Is not this a strange question from me to 
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you. Ally ? but I know you have : George Laurence 
tells me that you have/ 

Then Alda*s tears would no longer keep back, as 
a thought passed through her mind. She laid her 
face down upon Philip's hand that he should not see 
them. 

*You were looking for it, Alda, longing for it 
even then ; and of course you found it. But what 
would you say if I told you that I, who never 
sought, have been found myself? I, who obstinately 
shut my ears to the voice of God, have been com- 
pelled to hear it' 

' God is very good,' murmured Alda. 

*Alda, my dear,' said Philip, 'my life has been 
all wrong from the very beginning ; and now I have 
no time to look back upon the past, and say, " Here 
I would have done otherwise," or " I would not have 
done that." I can but go, like the prodigal son, and 
say, "I am all wrong; I have done nothing right'" 

' That is the only way, dear Phil,' said Alda. 

'Grandmamma would not come and see me.^' 
said he presently. 

Alda gave no answer. 

' Never mind,' said Philip. * Tell her from me, 
Alda, after I am dead ' — she shuddered as he 
mentioned the word, and he, noticing it, placed 
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his other hand over her head caressingly — 'tell 
her that, although she did not come to see me, 
I hope, if she ever thinks of me, she will try to 
do so kindly. I have been a scapegrace ; but I am 
very sorry for it now. Tell her, Alda, that if it had 
pleased God to spare my life, I would have tried 
to be a better grandson to her.* 

Each word he said sank into her memory ; but 
she would not interrupt him. 

' Tell George Laurence to come here,* said Philip 
suddenly, after a pause. Alda's head had not been 
raised from where she had laid it half an hour 
before ; and now, as she looked up at Philip, she 
was startled and alarmed at the change in him. 
* Come back again yourself,* said Philip. * You will 
not leave me till the end 'i Promise me.* 

She promised, and went in search of Captain 
Laurence. 

As soon as the latter stood by the bedside, Philip 
clasped one of his hands in both of his. * Do not 
leave me again, George,* said he earnestly. * Talk 
to me. My head is weak, and I keep forgetting. 
Tell me over and over again. I can never hear 
them often enough/ 

Alda did not know of what he was speaking, but 
George Laurence did. He repeated again the old 
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familiar, beautiful promises which we know so well 
in health, and very often regard so little until we 
are driven to them in the hour of death, as poor 
Philip Graham now was. It seemed all a dream to 
• Alda, standing by the bedside of Philip, gazing at 
his dying face ; while Captain Laurence's voice 
sounded strangely far off, and the words of Christ 
hardly conveyed any meaning to her mind. She 
was conscious that others were in the room, besides 
herself and George and Philip, but she did not know 
who they were. 

* You are not in pain ?* asked the voice of Captain 
Laurence. 

' No ; in no pain ; quite easy.' 

* You are happy?' 

*Can I be otherwise.^* asked Philip; 'deserving 
nothing, and being given everything } George 
Laurence,* added he, turning himself round, so as to 
bring his face opposite to that of his friend, *you 
have been everything to me. God bless you for it !' 

It was the last effort he could make in this world. 
As he turned away his eyes from Laurence and 
glanced upwards, a grey shade seemed to rise and 
spread itself upward over his face. Laurence raised 
Philip's head, and signed to Alda to come near; 
and as she did so, he rested her brother's head upon 
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her breast. * That is the right place/ whispered he 
gently, * He is your nearest and dearest.' 

She felt his kindness ; but there was no time 
to speak, Philip mentioned her name ; and she 
encircled him in her arms and kissed him, and in 
an instant it was all over. Over without a struggle, 
almost without a sigh ; so that Alda questioned in 
her own mind, could this be really death ? 

Laurence unclasped her arms from round her 
brother's body, and laid the beautiful dead head 
upon the pillow. Then he took Alda by the hand 
and drew her away. 

It seemed to come naturally to her, that she 
should do as Captain Laurence bade her at such 
a time. As she was moving away, she for the first 
time noticed at the doorway a man in regimentals. 

' It is a great pity, sir,* observed this man as Cap- 
tain Laurence passed. * A fine lad, and made for 
better things.' 

*We are all of us made for better things than 
those we work out for ourselves, sergeant,' said 
' Captain Laurence. * God has never intended any 
one of us to ruin his health and lie dead at that 
age,' looking towards Philip, 'any more than He 
meant us to ruin our souls, when He has prepared 
salvation for them.' 
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* Who IS he ? who is he ? ' asked Alda, looking at 
the sergeant in a frightened manner, 

' A man whose very presence shows us that God 
has taken Philip from the evil to come/ answered 
Captain Laurence. 

' Oh ! would they have taken him. Captain Lau- 
rence ? ' 

'They could not in the condition in which he 
was. Never distress yourself about that, Alda ; 
your brother is beyond all such things now.' 

Then he took her down into another room, where 
was Mrs. Avenel, who clasped the poor child in her 
arms, and kissed her, until the dreadful strange 
feeling went away ; and Alda cried and sobbed 
because Philip had left hen 
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Mrs. Graham turns round upon Aunt Anne — The long dreary night 
— Uncle John provokes a scene, which, to his astonishment^ 
does not come — Aunt Anne is told to hold her tongue — Alda 
goes to her grandmother. 




HEN Mrs. Langdon reached her mother's 
room, she found that, as her brother John 
had said, Mrs. Graham was in hysterics. 
It was always easy to find out the cause of Mrs. 
Graham's hysterics, for she invariably informed her 
audience, in broken disjointed sentences, what had 
caused her disturbance of mind. And so, upon the 
present occasion, Mrs. Langdon was not long in 
ignorance of the subject which had agitated her 
mother. 

* Ridiculous ! * ejaculated Mrs. Graham ; * boys of 
seventeen and eighteen don't die. He may be ill ; 
but as to dying, it's all a made up thing, and I don't 
believe it* 

' Of course not, mother. As you say, boys of that 
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age don't often die ; and I daresay Philip fancies 
all sorts of things because he is ill.' 

* Your brother John ought to be ashamed of him- 
self ! He thinks to intimidate me, I suppose, by his 
manner; but he will not do that/ 

* I am surprised at John,* observed Mrs. Langdon. 
This was only for the sake of saying something, for 
she was not in the least degree surprised at John ; 
indeed, she did not know what her brother had said 
to Mrs. Graham. 

'And taking Alda oflf in that manner!* resumed 
Mrs. Graham. 'The girl has been behaving well 
enough lately ; and she will, I suppose, go back to 
all her former independence after this.' 

Aunt Anne murmured something unintelligible, 
and her mother turned round upon her angrily : 

*What do you say.^ Why cannot you speak 
plainly, instead of mumbling so .? ' 

* I said,' repeated Aunt Anne in a loud voice, — * I 
said, mother, that Alda and Philip are just like their 
father over again.* 

Mrs. Graham clapped her hands to her ears. 
* You need not shout so,* exclaimed she ; * I am not 
deaf. Alda and Philip are not their father over 
again. Poor Philip was the best of the family — he 
always was ; and of course he was taken first — the 
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best are. And as 4p the children, they are indepen- 
dent and high-spirited ; but they never flattered or 
toadied to me in their lives. I don't believe they 
either of them thought twice whether I have any 
money to leave or no.' 

Aunt Anne felt stunned for the moment. Was it 
possible that her mother had all along seen through 
her own system of flattery } It was quite possible ; 
but there are some people who, though they may 
despise the flattery, cannot live without it ; and Mrs. 
Graham was one of these. Mrs. Langdon made no 
answer for a time, but it did not take her long to 
recover herself. * I am sure,' she said, * that neither 
Tom nor Sarah — ' 

* I understand Tom and Sarah quite a§ well as 
you do, my dear. Now go down-stairs and see if 
that child is not come back ; and bring her to me 
if she has.' 

But Mrs. Langdon waited long, and Alda did not 
come back. The night was half-way through, and 
Mrs. Graham was induced to allow herself to be 
put to bed. She never went to sleep, though, all 
through that weary night; and several times, had 
not her pride stood in the way, she would have rung 
for her maid, and sent to inquire if there was any 
fresh news of Philip. 
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At length, as the day broke, she did ring her bell 
sharply ; and upon the maid's appearance, told her 
she intended getting up at once. Mrs. Graham 
looked ill and haggard. At an age like hers, a sleep- 
less night leaves visible effects ; and Mrs. Watson, 
the maid, started at seeing her mistress, and ex- 
claimed — 

* Lor*, ma*am ! you don't look fit to get up ; better 
let me bring you your breakfast in bed.' 

' Nothing of the kind,' answered Mrs. Graham 
irritably, ' I tell you I am going to get up, and that 
immediately.' 

Her old hands trembled as she tried to help Wat- 
son in dressing her, and she seemed to be nervously 
listening to every sound in the house. * What is 
that ? ' she asked, as there was the swinging of 
orte of the passage doors, followed by footsteps. 

* Go and see : make haste and come back.' 

Watson left the room. In the passage she encoun- 
tered Mr. John Graham and Alda. The latter was 
saying, just as the maid drew near — 

' May I go to my own room, uncle ? ' 

* Yes, yes, my dear, of course. Yes, you had 
better.' 

She was moving away, when he called to her, 

* Alda ;' and she came back directly. 
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Uncle John coughed, cleared his throat, seemed 
about to speak, and said nothing. He stooped for- 
ward, and Alda thought he was going to kiss her ; 
but as he did not, she kissed him ; and he murmured 
something which she could not hear and let her go. 

Yet the impression on her memory was that Uncle 
John meant to be kind ; and ever after that night 
she felt quite differently towards him than she had 
before. He turned towards his mother's room. 

* Missus is dressing, sir,' said Watson. 

* Does she know then } ' 

* Know what, sir ? ' asked the maid, looking 
frightened. 

' No matter : you can go down-stairs ; or, stay, 
go and get a glass of wine for that child.* 

Of course * that child ' meant Alda, and that 
Watson knew. She went to obey Mr. John's order, 
and he went to his mother's room. 

* Well, John ! * said Mrs. Graham as her son 
, entered. * I expected you back by this. Have you 

brought back Alda with you ? ' 

' Yes, mother ; I sent her to her room.' 

* You were right ; it can do a girl no good to be 
kept up in this way all night' 

They neither spoke for a time. Mrs. Graham was 
the first to break the silence. 
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* I have been thinking over the message you 
brought yesterday, John, and I have resolved that 
I will, during to-day, go and see Philip ; but, under- 
stand me, I do not compromise myself in any way. 
I will not be made liable for any of my grandson's 
debts. If, as he says, he is sorry for the past, I will 
go and see him.' 

John Graham leant his head upon his hand. 

* Why do not you answer } * she asked. 

* Mother,' said he, ' you should have gone yester- 
day, when the boy sent to ask you. It is too late 
now.' 

She looked at him, evidently without understand- 
ing his meaning. 

' I told you yesterday,' resumed John Graham, 
* that Philip was very ill indeed, and that he might 
die.' , 

* I know you did ; but he is better again, is he 
not, John ? Seeing his sister would have made 
him better. John, tell me I ' said Mrs. Graham, 
rising from her seat and walking to where her son 
was sitting — *tell me, the boy is better!' 

* The boy is dead ! ' ejaculated John Graham 
bluntly. He had known his mother all his life as 
a harsh, austere woman ; he had known that she 
was capable of generous actions on a large scale; 
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but he had never supposed her to be a woman of 
much feeling excepting for herself, and he was 
frightened at the effect of his own blunt words. 
He had anticipated hysterics, but they did not 
come. John Graham knew nothing of the previous 
sleepless night, and the long, lonely watches alone 
with her own conscience, which had brought his 
mother to the resolve of visiting Philip in spite of 
all her pride. 

' Oh God ! Oh God Almighty ! ' murmured the 
poor old woman. * The boy dead ! I never dreamt 
that he would really die. I did not believe it I 
never thought it, or I might have gone. I would 
have gone had I believed it. My Philip's son ! my 
own grandson ! John ! why did not you take me 
to him yesterday } ' 

John gave no answer, for he saw that it would be 
useless. 

' I might have gone,' moaned she again, ' but 
for my pride. And he sent to ask forgiveness ! I 
am the one to have asked pardon of him. Poor 
boy ! he was so young ; and now he's dead ! John, 
he cannot be dead ! ' 

* I have told you, mother.' 

* I promised Philip that I would take care of his 
children/ said Mrs. Graham ; and then she began 
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repeating the old sentence, * Do not be harsh to 
them/ 

' Mother/ said John Graham, rising and moving 
towards the door, * I must wish you good-bye, for 
I must be in town by the early train/ He nodded ; 
but she took no notice, and he left the house and 
the village. Before he left, however, he rang the 
library bell, and desired that some one would at 
once attend to Mrs. Graham. Of course, Mrs. 
Langdon was that some one. She had passed a 
very good night, undisturbed by any anxious fears ; 
and she was quite unprepared for the summons 
and for the news which followed, given gratuitously 
by Watson, of the death of * poor, dear Master 
Phil,' followed by a burst of tears. 

Mrs. Langdon hurriedly dressed herself and went 
to her mother's room. The poor old lady was 
rapidly pacing up and down, beating her hands in 
a nervous way, so unlike anything Anne Langdon 
had ever seen in her mother, in her experience, that 
she did not know how to act. 

* What do you want } ' asked Mrs. Graham on 
perceiving her daughter. 'Why do you stand 
there } I did not send for you.' Then after a 
pause — 

' Do you know that Phil is dead, Anne 1 * 
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'Watson told me so, mother/ answered Mrs. 
Langdon. 'I was not surprised, for I fancy he 
must have been going on strangely lately.' 

*You said yesterday that he was not likely to 
die/ observed Mrs. Graham. 

'Did I?' 

*You know you did, because I said it/ retorted 
Mrs. Graham. 'I might have gone to him yester- 
day.' 

* Well, it is not your fault that he is dead,' said 
Mrs. Langdon, trying the old style of consolation. 
'You cannot be supposed to have foreseen it. I 
am sure you have done your duty to both Philip 
and Alda ever since their father died, and no 
one ' 

Aunt Anne would probably have run on for 
some time longer; but, to her own surprise, she 
was stopped by Mrs. Graham saying — 

'Hold your tongue!' 

'Well, mother!* said Mrs. Langdon. 

'Hold your tongue, I say!' repeated Mrs, Gra- 
ham. 'You have upheld and flattered me in all 
I did, whether right or wrong. You have made 
me harder when I was already set against those 
to whom I should have been indulgent Leave 

■ 

me now, Anne. I would sooner be alone. You 
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have been no true friend to me. Hold your 
tongue and leave me.' 

Mrs. Langdon could do nothing else than obey. 
She could not understand this change in her mother, 
and she was very much offended by it She returned 
to the library and her ordinary occupations; but 
the poor old woman did not come down-stairs, or 
go back to her usual life. 

It was on the afternoon of that same day that 
Watson knocked at the door of Alda's bed-room. 
The woman looked so strange that it was impos- 
sible to avoid seeing that she had something to 
tell, and Alda asked — 

*Why, what is the matter, Watson? You seem 
quite frightened.* 

* So I am, my dear, sure enough. I can't think 
what's come to your grandmamma. She goes on 
moaning and moaning, and talking only of poor 
dear Master Phil.' 

'Oh, Watson!' said Alda, 'do you mean to say 
she seems sorry for dear Philip's death .^ Do you 
think she can be?' 

'If you was to hear her, Miss Alda, my dear, 
you would think she had lost everything. I can't 
make her out' 

'Is not Aunt Anne with her,?' 
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'Aunt Anne! bless you! she sent Aunt Anne 
to the right-about in no time. Spoke so sharp to 
her, and told her as she had been no true friend 
to her/ 

Watson had certainly not been in the room whilst 
this scene had occurred ; but it is wonderful how 
things get known. 

* Besides/ resumed Watson, 'your grandmamma 
seems quite ill* She haven't taken the leastest 
thing during the whole of this blessed day!* 

' She ought not to be alone, Watson,' observed 
Alda, * Poor old grandmamma ! I wonder if she 
is sorry for Philip ?* 

* Sorry, my dear ! Why she've ordered the * — 
here Watson lowered her voice to a tone awful 
and sepulchral — * the corpse to be brought here 
to the house, and a funeral without regard to 
expense, and the whole household in mourning! 
Why, she couldn't do more, my dear, if it had 
been Mr. John.' 

' I wonder,' said Alda again, unimpressed by the 
view Watson took of the affair, — * I wonder if grand- 
mamma would like me to go to her?' 

' I have been in more than once. Miss Alda, 
and she always says as she wishes to be alone; 
and I really can*t a-bear to bide within hearing 
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of her, she moans that; ^diich it quite upsets vaj 



Alda had been, ance she woke firom the heavy 
sleep iriiicfa grief and fiit^ue together had inducedL 
thinking quietly over the late eventSL Fresh as the 
loss %A Philip was, die could already see hcyw much 
more mercifully God had arranged matters for Fhilip 
than any other could have done: The real parting 
with her brother had been when he dq^raded him- 
self ; the reunion was now that he was made one 
with her throi^i Christ Jesus. She could not fed 
that she had lost Philip. All the sore r qpret s with 
r^ard to him were gone. He had been broi^t 
back to God, and given back to her. 

* Poor old grandmamma!* thought she now. 'Per- 
haps she may be unhappy about him.' And she rose 
and made her way to her grandmother's roonk 




CHAPTER XXXII. 



Mrs. Graham and Alda become friends — The old lady learns of her' 
granddaughter — ^Renovation of the household — Conclusion. 




IRS. GRAHAM was still sitting with her 
head in her hands, rocking herself about 
and moaning. 

* Grandmamma/ said Alda gently, walking up to 
her. All her former timidity with regard to Mrs. 
Graham seemed to have left her. The old lady 
looked so helpless and pitiful that the two appeared 
to have changed places. 

Mrs. Graham looked up, and seeing Alda, she 
shuddered and hid her face again. 

Alda sat down upon the sofa by her, and tried 
to take her hands away. 

Then, to the girl's great surprise, her grand- 
mother burst into tears, and amidst her crying 
she said — 

' Alda, go away from me. I am not fit for you» 
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to speak to. I am a very wicked old woman, and 
God has at length shown me my sin.* 

' I am going to stay with you, grandmamma,' said 
Alda. ' Philip is gone now, and I have no one in 
the world left now. I want you to let me love you.' 

' Love me ! ' said Mrs. Graham, * when I refused 
to go and see the poor boy when he was dying! 
You cannot love me, Alda, You must hate me 
when you think of that' 

' You did not believe he was dying,' said Alda. ' I 
hope, had you believed it, you would have gone.' 

* He sent to ask my forgiveness, and I would not 
forgive,* almost shrieked Mrs. Graham ; ' and now I 
dare not ask forgiveness of God ! There is no pardon 
for me ; and I am a wicked old woman.' 
' ' God is more merciful to us than we are to each 
other,' said Alda. 

' No, Alda ; God must be true to His own word. 
He has said that the unforgiving shall receive no 
forgiveness. There is none for me ! ' and she fell to 
sobbing and moaning again, as before. 

'I think you mistake, grandmamma,' said Alda 
again, surprised at her own boldness, and fully 
expecting her grandmother would resent it. *I 
think you mistake. God knows that if you could 
now, you would go to Philip. He knows you arfe 
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sorry that you did not go. He knows that you did 
not believe that Philip was dying/ 

Then, all at once, in the midst of her attempts at 
consolation, Alda remembered her own grief; and 
she burst into tears, and cried, ' Oh, my Philip I Oh, 
my brother ! what shall I do, now you are gone ?' 

' God will comfort you, Alda,' said Mrs. Graham ; 
'for you have always been a good girl, and have 
cone your duty to Philip : it is different with me.* 

Alda was startled by her grandmother's theology, 
SD different from what she had learned in the Bible ; 
but Mrs. Graham's religious opinions had been 
taken from old books of sermons, and might be 
reduced to a few words. * Be good, and God will 
take you to heaven ; be wicked, and God will send 
70U to hell.' She remained so long silent, that 
Mrs. Graham said — 

' You cannot say anything in opposition to that, 
Alda.' 

*Yes, I can, grandmamma,' said Alda gently. 
' I have always loved Philip. How could I do 
otherwise ? He is my brother ; so there was no 
goodness in me in doing that. But even if I had 
been a good girl, as you say, that would be no 
more than my duty. I could not help trying to be 
good, after Christ has been so good to me.' 
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Mrs. Graham looked at her granddaughter fixedly^ 
and presently she shook her head sadly, and said — 

' I do not understand you, my dear.' 

She looked so weak, and old, and careworn, that 
Alda thought she must be in want of bodily nourish- 
ment more than anything else just then ; and she 
rang the bell and ordered a tray to be brought 

It was reversing the former order of things, that 
Alda should be taking upon herself authority in he: 
grandmother's house ; but all things seemed sud- 
denly changed. Poor old Mrs. Graham submitted 
to being made to drink a glass of wine and ea: 
something ; after which Alda helped her on to the 
sofa, and covered her with a shawl. She lookec 
wistfully at the girl as she did so, and Alda, under- 
standing the look, said — 

* I will stay with you, grandmamma ; shall I ?' 
Mrs. Graham nodded, and Alda thought she had 

fallen asleep ; but she appeared unable to find any 
rest. In broken sentences there came from her at 
intervals — 

* Oh God Almighty ! Oh God of heaven ! 1 I am 
a wicked old woman ; and I am very old. It is a 
fearful thing to die !' 

' Oh !* thought Alda, 'if she would only think of 
God as our heavenly Father, instead of only as the 
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Almighty ! If she would only ask Jesus to help her 
in her weakness and wickedness !' 

Alda found herself growing to love the old 
woman who had been all her life a fear to her ; and 
when Mrs. Graham turned suddenly towards her 
granddaughter, as if questioning what Alda could 
think of her muttered prayers^ she put her arms 
round her neck and kissed her, 

* Do you forgive me ?* asked Mrs. Graham. ' I 
think if I felt sure you could forgive me all that 
has gone by, I could better ask the forgiveness of 
the Almighty.' 

' Oh, grandmamma ! ' said Alda, * do not talk in 
such a way to me. What have I to forgive ? I 
have been a wayward, refractory girl often and often, 
and I have never loved you until now/ 

' It were a wonder if you had, poor child,* said 
Mrs. Graham, with a slight sarcasm in her tone. 

' Grandmamma,' said Alda, ' will you try to think 
of God as our Father in Christ Jesus ? He is more 
ready to forgive than ever we could be to forgive 
one another.' 

Mrs. Graham shook her head. 'Ah! that's true 
enough. We are slow to forgive each other; 
though the poor boy might have turned upon me, 
and made me ask his forgiveness before he died.' 
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She had gone back to the old subject of r^ret, 
and Alda tried to divert her thoughts. 

'Grandmamma/ said she, 'would you like to see 
Mr. Avenel ? He is so kind !' 

*No, no; I will have nothing to do with the 
rector. I was rude to him the last time he was in 
this house, I quarrelled with him for telling me the 
truth, because it is the truth; but, Alda, it is an 
awful thing to die !' 

' It would be a very happy thing to die, grand- 
mamma, in such a case as my poor Philip's, where 
he left sickness, and pain, and disg^ce, for all the 
happiness of heaven.* 

* How do you mean, child ?' 

* Shall I tell you how he died ?' asked Alda. 
'Yes.' 

Then she told her grandmother of Philip's repent- 
ance and faith and hope, until, from the tears 
running down her cheeks, she came to sobbing ; 
and the tears filled the eyes of the old lady also ; 
and after a while she laid her trembling hand on 
Alda. Then Alda threw herself upon her grand- 
mother's breast and cried aloud. 

The old woman of almost eighty and the young 
girl of seventeen wept in each other's arms ; and 
notwithstanding the vast difference in their ages. 
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they felt towards each other, in their mutual grief, 
like friends. 

It was long before Mrs. Graham could relinquish 
her former ideas, which she had held from child- 
hood, and which all her life she had insisted upon ; 
it was long before she could see the gospel of 
Christ in all its simplicity ; but after a while her 
pride gave way, and she became again as a little 
child. Of these things she never spoke to Mr. 
Avenel, when after a little while he visited her ; nor 
did she allude to them when with Mrs. Langdon. 
It was when alone with her granddaughter that she 
was never tired of asking questions. 

There was something very touching in so old 
a person, and one who had hitherto been so self- 
confident and independent of help and advice, 
seeking to be taught of a young girl The love 
and friendship grew daily between the two, to the 
annoyance of Mrs. Langdon, who before long re- 
marked — 

* I don't know what has come to my mother, 
Alda. She seems surprisingly fond of you, all of 
a sudden, and just as averse to my company. I 
do not know what you may have been saying to 
her; but it seems strange. I cannot go into her 
presence now, but I feel I am in the way.' 
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' Grandmamma has never spoken about you, aunt, 
before me/ said Alda. 

'Well, I don't care whether she has or no/ an- 
swered Mrs. Langdon. ' I suppose you can play 
your cards, as Sarah says, as well as other people, 
though you have such a demure look and pretend 
to be so very religious.' 

Alda gave no answer. She had not expected, 
because things had gone happily with her of lat^ 
that therefore everything would be smooth. 

Mrs. Graham's health was affected by the shock 
of Philip's death, and for a week or two she kept her 
room; but when she came again amongst her house- 
hold, all were surprised at the alteration in her. 
There was so much less of sharpness and irrita- 
bility of manner than had ever been known in Mrs. 
Graham, that when dinner was over, the first day 
she had dined down-stairs, as soon as the dessert 
was on the table, and the servants had left the 
room, John entered the butler's pantry and ob- 
served to Anderson, ' Well, Mr. Anderson, did you 
ever see any one so changed ? Why, she ain't like 
the old missus noways. And the soft pleasant way 
as she talks to the dear child, I could see as it 
were vinegar to Miss Anne.' 
' Ah 1 ' said Anderson, shaking his white head, ' I 
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can't say as I half like it. IVe often seen as that 
sudden gentleness comes before death/ 

* Well, but, you see, the old lady was very much 
cut up by Phirs death ; and natural enough, seeing 
as she hadn't behaved well by him,' said old John. 

' Well, I don't mind so long as she behaves kindly 
to the little maid ; but it is surprising.' 

Anderson and John, and all the rest of them, 
were more surprised still, when, upon their all being 
assembled for prayers, their old mistress stood up 
with her hands resting upon the table, and ad-< 
dressed them as follows: 

* Servants, we have lived together in this house 
for many, many years, and I have prided myself 
that my household was conducted with the strictest 
propriety ; but though we have met together almost 
every morning and evening for prayers, it has been 
to many of us — myself amongst the number — ^no 
more than a form. God has been amongst us 
lately, and has taken away the heir of the house.' 
Her voice trembled ; and Alda was startled at hear- 
ing Philip so named — she had never looked upon 
him in that light. Then it was no wonder that his 
grandmother had felt his conduct a personal degra- 
dation to her pride, and had thought his punish- 
ment should be severe. Perhaps, had Philip lived. 
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she would have forgiven him, after she thought that 
he had suffered enough for his folly. 

* In taking away my grandson/ resumed Mrs. 
Graham, 'God has mercifully opened my eyes to 
my own wickedness with regard to him. He has 
shown me that man may propose, but that He alone 
disposes. Let us alike try to live more as a God- 
fearing household should. We are most of us 
growing old, and nearing the grave together. Let 
us try, all of us, masters and servants, to learn the 
gospel of Christ, that when our time comes we may 
continue a household in heaven.' 

She stopped speaking, and the servants waited, 
expecting her to say more; when she placed her 
hand upon the shoulder of Alda, who stood near 
her, and said, in a trembling voice, — 

' It has not been the eldest of us who have been 
the wisest God sometimes chooses children in 
this world to teach lessons to the aged.' Then she 
stopped, broke down, and cried. 

She was not the only one. Old Anderson had 
long before given in ; and old John now buried his 
face in his pocket-handkerchief, his example being 
followed by several of the women ; and it was some 
minutes before Aunt Anne could read the prayers. 

As Alda was going to her room that evening. 
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Anderson caught her by the red baize door. ' You 
dear, blessed child!' said he, 'I have often and 
often thought over what Elizabeth told us, and 
tried if I couldn't make myself happy also by read- 
ing the Bible ; and I have found that, after all, you 
are right, my pretty. Thank you, my dear, for 
what you have done to grandmamma; she's quite 
a changed woman.' 

' Oh, Andy dear,' said Alda, ' it is not I ; it was 
God changed grandmamma.' 

He took her two little hands in his, and looked 
down at hen 

'You are grown quite a young lady now,* said 
he. 'I suppose old Andy must leave off calling 
you his dear ? ' 

* No, you mustn't,' said Alda. ' You must never 
leave off loving me, nor ever forget that I was with 
you when a little child, — not you, or dear old John, 
or any of them. There ! remember ;' and in the old 
way she kissed old Anderson, as she had done ever 
since she could remember. 

* Bless her ! ' said the old man, as he watched the 
flitting of her black dress up the broad staircase ; 
* she's her father over again ; she's just dear Master 
Philip when he was her age.* 

And now there is but little more to tell Captain 
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By the Hon. Augusta Bethbll, Author of ^ Helen in Switzerland,** 

etc. With IUnstrations by R. Paterson. Post 8vo., price 3s. 6</., 

gilt edges, 4s. 

*' A capital book for girla. Bright, aparkline. and full of life, yet never tranqfreaaing 
the limita of good taate and probability."— Guaroum. 

Rosamond Fane ; 

Or, the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and Catherine Lee. 
Illustrations by B. Dudley. Post 8to., price 3s. 6^., gilt edges, 4s. 
** The eventful atory of Gharlea the Firat'a children very well told.**— iiCA^iuruai. 

Lucy's Campaign ; 

A Story of Adventure. By Mart and Catherinb Lee. With 

niustrations by Georob Hat. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth elegant; 

3s. 6(/. g^t edges. 

** The adventures * Lucy ' goee through are detailed in a remarkably agreeable manner ." 
— 7%(0 Q^uoen, 
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Amy's Wish, and What Came of it. 

A Fairy Tale, by Mrs. G. Ttlee. Illastrations hj Wieoand. Super- 
royal 16mo. price 2$. 6d. plain, Ss. 6</. coloured plates, gilt edges. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, the Hero of Brittany. 

By Emile de Bonnbchose. Translated by Marqaret S. Jeune, 

Frontispiece by Priolo. Fcp. 8vo., price 2<. 6d., gilt edges, 3s, 

** The hiith tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially valuable as an 

educational book, taking education in the sense of formation of character* All boys will 

enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and heroism through which it leads them/'— Lttora/^f 

Churchtnan. 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, 

The South African Hunter and Pioneer. By Captain Dratson, 

autlior of ** Tales of the Outspan/' etc. Blustrated by Zwecker. 

Post 8to., price 58., gilt edges, 58, Sd, 

*' From first to la«t, it is full of life and variety, and will also give boys some knowledge 
of the people of South Africa, and their mode oflife.'*Sonan^<mniMt, 

WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF " CERTY AND MAY." 
With Illustrations. Price 28, 6//. each plain, 3^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Sunny Days ; Or, a Month at the Great Stowe* 

Our White Violet. Second Edition. 
" A thorough chUd's book."— rA« Queen, 

Gerty and May. Second Edition. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story is ftiU of ftm, the moral is never 
lost sight of,"— Literary Churchtnan. 

WORKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT»S DAUGHTER. 

With niustrations by various Artists. Super-royal 16mo, price 2*. ed. 

each plain, Ss. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Adrift on the Sea ; Or, The Children's Escape. By Emilia 
Marrtat Norris. 

Stolen Cherries; 

Or, Tell the Truth at Once. 

The Children's Pic Nic, And what Came of it. 

What became of Tommy. Second Edition. 

A Week by Themselves. Second Edition. 
Harry at School. 

Long Evenings ; Or, stories for My Little Friends. Third Edition. 

*• Mrs Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly proved by the 
knack in story telling she inherits from her father."— if r^ Jouma/. 
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WORKS BY MRS. BRODCRIP, DAUGHTER OF T. HOOD. 

The Whispers of a Shell ; 

Or, Stories of the Sea. Bj Frakcbs Freblino Broderip. With 
Illoiitrations by Georob Hat. Post Sro., price 38, Sd., gilt edges, 4s. 

"The book will lead to the awakening of a reiy Kenttlne interest for that e^qniJiite 
branch of nataral history which reUtes to the living wonders of tlie deep."— ///iisr/ti/fd 
Tinui, 

Tales of the Toys. 

Told by Themselves. With Illustrations bjr her brother, Tom Hood. 
Super-Koyal l6mo., price S«. 6(/.. plain, 49. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 
" A capital oonoeptlon well worked oat.* —Bri<i«4 Quurterlg, 

Wild Roses ; 

Or, Simple Stories of Country Life. Illustrated by Anrlat. Price3«. 6^. 

*' Written with the grace and truthftdness which the daughter of Tom Hood knows su 
well how to impart."— ilr/ Journal. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips ; 

Or, Little Bib for Little Birds. Containine: Ea^y Lessons in Words 
of One Syllable, and Stories to read. Fifty Illustrations by Tom 
Hood. Foolscap' Quarto, price, lis, plain, As. 6a. coloured, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices; 

The words by Mrs. Broderip; set to music by Thomas MuHnv, 
with 40 illustrations by Tom Hood. Fcap. 4to., price 5s. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song. Illnstrated by Tom Hood. 
Super royal 16mo. price 3s, 6d. plain, 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. Illustrated by Tom Hood. Price 3s. 6</. 
plain, 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 1 

Tiny Tadpole; 

j And other Tales. With Illustrations by Tom Hood. Fiice 3s. 6<f. 

plain, 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a family in which genius and fun are 
!nherited.'*'&rtMrdajr RevUw. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Illustrated by Tom Hood. Second Edition. 2«. 6(/. plain, 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
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The Little Gipsy. 

By Elib Sauvaoe. Translated by Awx BLACinvisLL. Frofusely 
illustrated by Lobbnz Frolich. Small 4to., price ft«., gilt edges, 6». 
"An exquisite stfiry, narrated with a grace and charm that will fascinate all readers. 
The illustrations are singularly graceful ."—Jthaenum . 

WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF " TUPPY." 
With Illastrations. Price 2s. 6d. each plain, 3s, 6(/. coloured, giU edges. 

Odd Stories about Animals ; 

Told in Short and Easy Words. Eiuht Illu8tr««tions by Harrison 
Weir. Super royal l6mo., price 2s. 6d. plain, 3«. 6c/. coloured, gilt 
edges. 

Neptune, 

The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. Illustrated by A. T. 
Elwes. Second £Idition. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in bhort Words and Large Type. Third Edition. Eight 
Illustrations by Weir. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

With Twelye Illustrations by Harrison Weir. I'ourth edition. 

Tuppy ; 

Or, the Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by Weir. Second 

Edition. Price 2s. Gd. plain ; 3.«. 6^. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.*' 
—Ari Jowrrnsl, 

BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers. Quarto. Price Ss. 6d, plain; 7s. 6c/. coloured; 

\0s. 6d, mounted on 9loth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. 

A New Gift from the Old Corner, containing numerous Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Super-royal 4to. bound in an elegant cover, 
printed in gold and colours, price 3s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured; 
1U«. 6d. on cloth and coloured. 

The Favourite Picture Book ; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landsesb. 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, II. Weir, etc. New Edition. 



Alice and Beatrice. 

Bj Gbandmamma. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Super- 
Boyal 16mo., price 2«. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Comer Cottage and its Inmates ; 

Or, Trust in God. 6/ Frances Osborne. With Illustrations bj 
the Author, f cap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. gilt edges, 3s. 

Cousin Trix, 

And her Welcome Talcs. By Gboroiana Craik. With Illustra- 
tions by F. W. Ketl. Super-royal 16mo., price 3s. ed. plain, 4<. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
** Bright and lively, with a well concealed monX.**—Gttardian, 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Gboroiana M. Craik. With Illus- 
trations by G. Gbbbn. Price 3s. 6d. plain ; 4s. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

«*Thi8 Book will come with * peace * upon its whigs Into many a crowded play-room." 
^^Art Journal. 
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I 

WORKS BY MRS. DAVENPORT. 

Constance and Nellie; 

Or, the Lost Will. By Emma Davbnport. Frontispiece by T. S. 
Walb. Fcap. 8vo., price 2«. 6</., gilt edges, 3s. j 

The Holidays Abroad ; ! 

Or^ Bight at Last. With Frontispiece by G. Hat. Fcap. Svo., price I 

2«. 6<f.: gilt edges, 3s. ' 

** Its tone is healthy and natural.**— CfturoAmoK. t 

The Happy Holidays; i 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home. Frontispiece by F. Gilbbrt. Fcap. 
8^0., price 2«. 6</., gilt edges, 3s» 

Our Birthdays; 

And how to improve them. Frontispiece by D. H. Fbiston. Fcap. 
8to., price 2s. 6d, gilt edges, 3s. 
** Ifest admirably suited as a gift to young girls."— BfttfM M&ther*i Magtuine. 

Fickle Flora, 

And her Seaside Friends. Illustrations by J. Absolon. Price 
3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or» Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. Illustrations by 
Wbib. Second Edition, Super Royal 16mo. price 2s. 6d plain, 
3s. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 
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WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. 

Illastrative of English History. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo., price 7s. Bd. 

** An interesting and well written book of many curious legends and historical fiusts."— 
Literary Churchman, 

Nooks and Comers of English Life. 

Past and Present. By John Timbs. With Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Post 8vo, price 6«.; gilt edges, 6«. 6d, 

** There is not a chapter in the whole work in which instructive matter is not found.**— 
London Review. 

" A book which ought to find a place in one of the nooks and ' comers ' of every 
library.*'— 7%« Reliquary, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World; 

A Book of Curious Contributions to Natural History. By John 

Times. Illustrations by Zweckeb. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 

price 6«., gilt edges, 6«. Bd, 
** Among all the books of the season that will be studied with ]^rofit and pleasure, there 
is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in execution.'*— ^(nisiumim. 

Lady Bountifars Legacy 

To her Family and Friends : a Book of Practical Instructions and Duties, 

Counsels and Experiences, Hints and Kecipes in Housekeeping and 

Domestic Management. Post 8yo, price 6«. ; gilt edges, 7«. 
** There is something to be found in this T<dume about everything which concerns the 
household."— CAurcAmon. 



The Book of Cats : 

A Chit Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts aud Fancies ; By Chables 

H. Ross. With Twenty Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, price 

As. 6d. ; gilt edges 5«.. 
*' A valuable contribution to cat history.*'— C!(mr< Journal, 

Sunbeam, a Fairy Tale. 

By Mrs. Pietzkeb. With Illustrations by Albxandbb Chable- 
MAONB. Small Post 8vo., price Zs, 6d, 

The Bear King : 

A Narrative Confided to the Marines by James Gbebnwood. With 

Illustrations by-EBiTEST Griset. Printed on toned papers Small 4to, 

price 3s, 6d, plain ; 5«. coloured, gilt edges. 
** More than amusing."— Sa/ur(2aty Review, 

Upside Down : 

A Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the late W. 

McCoNNBLLi with Verses by Thomas Hood. Coloured Plates, 4to, 

price 2s, 6d,, fancy boards. 
*' Ludicrous and amudng."— K/twA-o/M Time$, 
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Featherland ; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. Fehk. Illns. 
trations bf F. W. Ketl. Price 2«. 6d. plain, 3«. ed. coloa red, gilt edges 
*' A delightful book for children. There If no story, buc the happiest perception of 
childish enjoyment is oontained in fsnciful sketches of bird-life."— fjnamtiier. 

Early Days of English Princes ; 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Illastrations by John FsAHKLiif. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Saper-royal 16mo., price 3«. 6d, plain, 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Pictures of Girl Life, 

By Cathabinb Augusta Howell. Frontispiece bj F. Eltze. 
Fcap. Svo., price 3«. gilt edges Ss, 6d, 
** A really healthy and stlmulathig book for girls.*— ^oMcon/brmtir/. 

Fun and Earnest; 

Or, Bhjrmes with Beason, hy D'Abct W. Thompson. Illus- 
trated by Chables H. Bennett. Imperial 16mo., price 3s, 
plain, is. 6<f. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
" Only a clever man with the touch of a poet's feeling in him, can write good children's 
nonsense j such a man the author proves hunself to be.*—Examifier. 

[Nursery Nonsense; 

Or, Bhymes without Beason^ hy D'Abot W. Thompson, with sixty 
Illustrations, by C. H. Bbnnett. Becond edition. Imperial 16mo., 
price 2s, 6d. plain; or 4s. dd. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
. '* The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmleai as hearty ."^DaiVy 

Ji€Vt€W. 

** Whatever Mr. Bennett does, has some touch in it of a true genius."— i?xa»u'n«r. 

WORKS BY LADY LUSHlNCTONr 

Almeria's Castle; 

Or, My Early Life in India and England. By Ladt Lushinoton, 
with Twelve Illustrations. Price Ss. 6d, gilt edges, 4s. 
" The Authoress has a very sraphlo pen, and brings before our eyes, with singular 
vividness, the localities itnd modes of life she aims to describe."-— l^ondon Review. 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Mountain ; and other Tales, by Ladt Lubh- 
INQTON. Illustrated by G. J. Finwell. Super-royal 16mo., price 
3«. 6(/. plain, 4«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories is so greatly 

above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to reward 

the author with admiration."— if M^mrum. 

The Happy Home ; 

Or, the Children at the Bed House, by Lady Lushinoton. Illustrated 

by G. J. PiNWELL. Price 3«. dd, plain, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges.. 

** A happy mixture of fact and Action. Altogether it is one of the best books of the 
Kind we have met with."— Guorrfiai*. 
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The Four Seasons. 

A Short Account of the Structare of Plants, being Four Lectures 
written for the Working Men's Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. Price, Ss 6d, 
" Distinguished br extreme clearness, and teeming with information of a useful and 
popular character. --Crtiardton. 

Spectropia ; 

Or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour. By J. H, Bbown. Fifth edition. Quarto. Coloured 
Plates. Price 2«. 6d, fancy boards. 

*' One of the best scientific toy books we have 8een."—jitheruBum, 
*' A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific ]principlu,**^Che»iical NetPt» 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Frontispiece by 
HoBERT Dudley. Post 8vo., price 6s. gilt edges. 

*' Of the care and honesty of the author's labours, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
Atfienaum, 

William Allair; 

Or, Running away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of '* The Chan- 

nings." Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo., 

price 28, 6(^., gilt edges, 3s, 

** There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings, firom which neither old nor young 
can escape."— ^/r« Meuenggr, 



The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Tom Hood. Quarto, price 2«. 6£?., 
coloured plates. 
** Full of fun and of good innocent humour. The Illustrations are excellent"— Z7(i« CrUic. 

WORKS BY M.BETH AM EDWARDS- 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwards, illustrations by T. R. 

Macquoid. Price 28, 6d, plain ; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" One of the best books of children's Terse that has appeared since the early days of 
Mary Howltt.**"Noncon/onnut. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Betham Edwards. With Illustrations by E. W. Keyl. 
Price 3«. 6d, plain ; 48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwards, nius- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Price 3«. 6d, plain; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

WiUi lUiutrations, Fcap, Svo., price 5s, each gill edges, 

Luke Ashleigh ; 

* Or, School Life in Holland. By Alfred Elwes. 
** The author's bett book, by a writer irhoae popularity with bojs ia gn»t.*'—AlAeiueum. 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Boj's Struggles in the Great World. Bj A. Elwes. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adyentores of a Tonng Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
By A. Elwes. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or, Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. By A. Elwjbs. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Christo. By A. Elwes. 

j Ocean and her Rulers ; 

j A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 

I and comprising a brief History of Navigation, By Alf&ed Elwks. 

I Lost in Ceylon ; 

I The Story of a Boy and GirPs Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 

I of the Lion King of Kandy. By William Dalton. 

i The White Elephant; 

Or, the Hunters of Ava. By William Dalton. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By W. Dalton. 
" A tale of lively adventure vigorously told, and embodying much curioua information.'* 
JluMtnUed hievot, 

Neptune's Heroes : or, The Sea Kings of England ; 

trom Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenpobt Adams. 
'* We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and itble to interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men."— ^^Aencewm. 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Rev. U. P. Ddnster, M.A. 
" Conveys a sood deal of information about the manners and customs of England and 
France in the loth Century."— GantirnnMiV Magaxine. 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

By J. C. Brouoh. With 16 Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. New 
Edition, Revised throughout. 
** Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance Into the 
youthful mind."— r/to Builder. 

** Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of the most useful, 
books of the season."— ffen/I«man'« Magaxine. 



W. H, Q. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With niastratioDS. Fcap. Svo., price 5«. each, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or. the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 

Will Weatherhelrn ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about bis Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 
New and Cheaper Editions, 3s, Bd, each, As. gilt edges. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief. 

Mark SeaWOrth ; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

Salt Water ; or Neil D*Arcy*8 Sea Life and Adventures. 

** There Is abont all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading.'* — 
Era. 

** WlVti the exception of Capt. Marryat. we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of boolca of nautical adventure."— i//TM/ro/tf(2 Newt, 

BY W. H. Q. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. Third Edition. Fcp. 8yo., price 3«.; gilt edges, 3s, ad. 

Our Sailors; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Enj^agements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Price 3«. ; gilt eAgef*, 3s. dd. 
** These volnmes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the Army and Navy, 
have been found as ready as ever to dare, and to do as was dared and done of yore." 



The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Lady Thomas. With Illus- 
trations hy H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2«. 6d. plain; 3s, Qd. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Illustrated hy 
H. Weir. Second Edition. 2s, Bd. plain; 89. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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LANDELUS INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of Ijeisure 
Hours. By E. Landklls. Two Hundred Engravings. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 28, 6d. 

** A new and Taluable form of endless uaauement^—NoneonjbrmisL 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. Fourth Edition. 200 Illustrations. Price 
2s, 6d, 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. Kew 
Edition, price 3«. 6</., with the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

♦»* By this novel and ingenious "Pastime,** Twelve beautiful Models can 
be made by Children from the Cards. 

" As a delightftil exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy 'MMier."—lUuttrated News. 
** Stiould be in every house blessed with the presence of children."— TAe Field. 

THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 

Thomas and Jane Hoob. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 

Edition. Price 3«. 6d. plain ; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Knrsery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Land.' **—Blacbaood, 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface b}*^ his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Eourth 
Edition. Post 4to. fancy boards, price 2«. 6rf., coloured. 

** The Illustrations are intensely humourous."— TAs Critic, 



Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. First and Second 
Series, each containing Sixteen Original Designs. Kew and cheap 
Editions, Is. each plain; Is. 6d. coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever— some wonderfUl effects are produced."— 7^ Preu, 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzle well, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo., 29. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC. 

The Triumphs of Steam ; 

Or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
lUastrutions bj J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permisHion to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Third Edition. Small post dvo. Price Ss, &d. 
** A most delicious yolume of examples."— Jrt Joumat, 

Meadow Lea; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. lUastrations by 
John Gilbert. Fcap. Svo., price 3«. 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition. With 
Illus&ations. Royal l6mo., price 3s. Sd.; coloured, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

** These stories are charming, and conyey a general view of the progress of oar Empire in 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness." — Athenmtm. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America, niustrated 
by J. Gilbert. Boyal 16mo., 3s. 6d.; coloured, gilt edges, 45. 6d. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, 

COTTON, COALS, and GOLD. By Willlam Newila^n. 72 Illus- 
trations. Price 28. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured. 
Each subject may be had separately, price 6d. plain. Is. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett^ Ninety Engravings. New Edition. 

Fcap. 4to., price 3s. 6d. plain, or 6s. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The illustrations are all so replete with tun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Christma8-Boz."-'-^ote« and Queries, 



Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milker. Frontispiece by 
Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. ed; gilt edges, 4s. 6</. 

Distant Homes ; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. L E. Aylmek. 
With niustrations. Price 3s. Gd, plain ; 4s. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Historical Acting Charades; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of ** Cat and 
])og/' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
**A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical rtilu».**^IilurtratedNew§, 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West Bj lirs. Brat. Author of "Good 

St Louis and his Times," etc With Illustrations bj Phiz. Super- 

royal 16mo., price 3s. 6dL ; coloured, gilt edges, 4s.6<t 

'* A peep at the sctnal Pixies of Devondiire, fidtlifUly deecrlbed by Mrs. Bnj, ia a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her aabject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in nury lore, have giren a freshness to the little Tohune 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends."— ^r^ Joumai. 



Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Qreat Subjects. By Leonora G. Belu Frontis- 
piece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6dL 

Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or, Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of '< Mia and Charlie." 
Illustrated by Absolon. 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. Blostrations by 
J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8yo, price 5«., cloth; 10s. 6d, antique 
morocco. 

"Mr. Abflolon'i graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume ; altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we have seen."— if r< JourruU. 

*' A delightflil edition of one of the most delightftil of works : the fine old tjrpe and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of hoolu^—Edinintrgh Ouanuan, 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Gret. With Dlustrations. Third Edition. Rojal 
16mo., 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

** The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner."^ FFe^ifcly Aeiw. 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Fuss and the Captain. Illustrated by Weir. Ninth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo., 2s. 6d, plain; Ss. (id, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 

Dog." Fifth Edition. Illustrations by H. K. Brownb (Fhiz). 
2s. G(/. plain; 3s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fifth Edition. Frice 2s. 6d. plain; 
8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to^ 

price 2s,j plain; 2«. 6<f., coloured, fancy boards. 

'* Truer, heartier, more playful, or more ei\)oyable tketohes of animal life oould 
scarcely be found anywhere.^' — Spectator, 

WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Fourth Edition. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Fcap. 8vo., 
price 38, Bd, ; gilt edges, 4s, 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price Sa, 6d, ; gilt edges, 4s, 

** Amusiiig, instructive, and ably written.'*— literary ti^off/te. 

" Mrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are, for the most part 
first-rate.'— il^menifn. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Fourth Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo., 2s, Qd. plain; 3s, 6(f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Super-royal 16ino.,3«.6dL plain; 6& coloured gilt edges. 

%* May be had in Two Volumes, 2s. each plain ; 28. Qd. coloured. 
Entitled " British Animals and Birds.*' '* Foreign Animids and Birds." 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Fagot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 28, 6d, plain ; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Third Edition. Illustrated by Frout. Fcap. 8vo., 3s, 6dL; gilt 
edges, 4s, 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 
Descriptions of the Manners arid Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo., 38, 6d, cloth; gilt edges, 48, 

** For foscinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— ^nteniua. 



2 4 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

ELECANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Inflaences. Bj Mrs. R. Lee. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrsws. &vo., price 10<. 6<i., cloth 

elegant, gilt edges. 
** The volume is at onoe aaeftil as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
bondoir table."— ^/iteimui. ** As Aill of interest as of beauty."— ^r( JowrwU, 

WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbebt. Third 
Edition. 16mo., 2«. 6cf. plain; 3«. 6(f. coloured, gilt edges. . 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Seventh Edition. 

Square 1 6mo., U. cloth. 

** Well adapted to the ci^MUsitles of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may Ih^ at its mother's knee^ and proceeding with those suited to iu 
gradually adranQing age. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the book." — ChriMHan Guardian. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Thirteenth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 28, 6d. plain; 
3s, SdL coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories; 

Sixth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2«. 6dL plain; Ss. 6d. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Blustrations, by John Gilbbbt. Super-royal 16mo., 
price 2s, 6d. plain; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
CoMTBNTS. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses-^History of our 
Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d, each, plain; Is, coloured. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Unde Goodwin's account of it. By Jeffebts Tatlok. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbbbt. Fcap. 8vo., price Ss. 6d, 

Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mbb. Barwbll, 
Author of ** Lattle Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition, 
Illustrations by Gilbert. 28, 6d, plain; 3^. 6(/. coloured gilt edges. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Yoang. Price It. each, cloth elegant 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Ladt Stoddast. 

2. MBS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Habt Lajib. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mbs. Taimmbr. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNa DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Tbimmbr. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

1 1 . HARRYS HOLIDAY. By Jbffbbys Taylob. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

*^* The Twelve Volumes may be had bound uniformly in a handsome 
cloth Box, price 158., or in Six Double Volumes U. 6</, each. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition. With Forty-one Illustrations. 
3s, 6(2. cloth. 

Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES Lonoov. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo., 2«. 6</. plain; Ss, 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mary Cowdbn Clabke, illus- 
trated by Geobgb Cbuikshank. Fcap. Svo. price 3s, 6d, 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Bbbgbb. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal IGmo., price 2s. 6d, plain; 
3.y. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Oonntry Pleasures. By Cathbrins M. A. Goitpbr. Illastrations 
hy Abbolon. Price 3s. 6^, plain; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written hy His Mamma. Illustrations hy John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Price 2s, 6d., plain; Ss. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and niustrated by C. H. Bbmiostt. 
Twentj-foor Coloured Engravings. Price 1«., sewed. 

Maud Summers the Sightless ; 

A Narratire for the Young, niustrated hy Absolon. Price 3s. 6</. 
plain ; 4s, 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices; 

Illustrated in Tvventy-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter- press. Square 12mo., 2s. 6d. plain; 5s. coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame- de Chatblain. Illustrated by John 
Lebch. Price 2s, 6d. plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sistei: Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
Illustrated by Anelat. Royal 18mo., price 2s, cloth. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. Eitto, 
Editor of *< The Pictorial Bible/' etc. 3s, 6d. cloth. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3s. 6d, clotE 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d coloured. 
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Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

Bj a Mother.. With 12 EDgravings. 2«.6</. plain; da, 6d, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. Numerous Illustrations. 3«. 6d. plain; 4«. 6<f. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
28. 6d, plain; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Remarkable 
Women. Bj a Motheb. With Engravings, S«.6dL plain; 48, Gd. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birilet Foster. Price 3«. cloth. 

The Garden; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowERBT. 3«. 6d, plain; or 6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts, to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition* 2«. 6d. plain; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By the 
Author of '* Always Happy." 13th Edition. Sixty Illustrations. 
Price 2«. 6d, 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 28, 6d, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2«. 6<f. plain; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition. Price 2s. 6d, 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Fifteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s, 6iL plain; 3s. ^(L coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Sahterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. Bjrthe late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numeroas additions by Mrs. LoaDON. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engravings. Ss, 6d. cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, llie Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. 16mo., Is. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 ninstrations. Second Edition. Ss. 6d. plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Bev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo., 5s. cloth. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 CockEobin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat 

6 History of an Apple Fie. 

7 House that Jack bnHt. 



8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 

9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Fig. 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 



PRICE SIXPENCE PLAIN, ONE SHILLING COLOURED. 



1 British Birds. 

2 British Animals. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2nd Series. 



Foreign Birds. 
Foreign Animals. 



2nd Series. 



The Farm and its Scenes. 
8 John Gilpin. 



9 Peacock at Home, and Batter- 
fly's Ball. 

10 The History of Joseph. 

1 1 The History of Moses. 

12 The History of our Saviour. 

13 The Miracles of Christ. 

14 Children in the Wood. 

15 Tom Thumb. 

16 Valentine and Orson. 
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Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. 

With 40 EDgrayings. U, 6d. cloth. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. Is. ed. cloth. 
The Daisy. Thirty Engravings. Price 1». cloth. (U. 6</. cdoured.) 
The Cowslip. Thirty Engravings, 1«. cloth. (1«. 6 J. coloured.) 

History of Prince Lee Boo. Price i«. cloth. 



DISSECTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

In a neat box. Price 3«. 6(/. each. 



1 . LiYBS OF Joseph and Moses. 

2. HisTOBT OF Cub Savioub. 



3. Mother Hubbard and Doa. 

4. Life amd Death of Cock Bobin. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

NEW GRAMMATICAL WORKi 

A Compendious Grammar and Philological Hand- 
book of the English Language. For the use of Schools, and the 
Candidates for the Army and. Civil Service Examinations. By J. 
Stuart Colquhoun, Esq., Barrister-at-law. Price 2». 6flf. cloth. 

" The work shows marks of considerable reading and Independent ihonghX.**'' Literary 
Churchman. 

** It is J oat the book we should like to see introduced into Training Colleges."— iVa/iono/ 
Schoclmatter. 

** A book whfch will be a very real and useful accesbion to the list of English manuals." 
-'EdacatUmal Time*. 

GEOMETRY AS TAUGHT IN GERMANY AND FRANCE; 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as 

taught in German and French Schools, with Shorter Demonstrations 
than those in Euclid. By J. K. Morell, formerly one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Numerous Diagrams. Price 2«. cloth. 

'* There is not an Upper or Middle-Glass School that is not interested in the new ^ys'em 
of Geometry. This work, therefore, appealing to the sympathies of every Teacher, shonld 
be carefully considered." — Scholastic Regitter, 

" A Taluable addition to the repertoire of geometrical text-books."— £>t^n««r. 



Gaultier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and Maps, illastratire 
of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 3«. cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or. Geo^aphical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Colonred 
Ontline Maps. By the late William Butlbb. Thirty-fourth Edition, 
corrected to the present time. Fiice 4s. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

A Text Book for Beginners, and Guide to the Yonng Teacher. By 
Hugo Reid. Fourth Edition, revised. 18mo., Is. sewed. 

** One of the must sensible little books on the sutiiJect of Geography we have met with.** 
— EducationalTimes. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2«. 6c/. in tints; 
5«. on Rollers, varnished. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 
tory of Palestine, and of the Travels of St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. White. 
Oblong 8vo., price !«., sewed. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo., 2«. 6^. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Idth Edition. 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo., 5«. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo., 5«. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and hrought down to the present time by Mrs. Milker. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns. New Edition, bs. cloth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the princip^ Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast. By Mr. Wauthibr, On a 
large sheet 3«. 6£; or mounted on roller, and varnished, 7s. 6d 
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The Modem British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Coantry 

for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History.*' Aa. 6(2. cloth. 

** A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons/'— ArtliiA 
Quarterly Remew, 

Harry Hawkins's H-^ool^; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H*6. Frontispiece by H. Wbir. 

Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo., price 6</. 

" No family or school-room within, or indee^ beyond, the sound of Bow belli, slionld be 
without this merry manual." — Art Journal, 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 

Speaking. By Fabry Gwynnb. 12th Thousand. 6rf. sewed, 1*. cloth. 

** All who wish to mind their p*« and g*$ should consult this little yolume^—CenUevMMH'M 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Lovechild's Child's Grammar, 

Fiftieth Edition. 18mo., 9d, cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Price 6(f., ornamented cover. 

E very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Second Edition. 1«. 6</. cloth. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Fetits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. By M. db la Voyb. Second Edition. 18mo., 2a. cloth. 

The Pictorial French Grammar ; 

By M. DB LA Voyb. Eighty Illustrations, la, sewed; la, 6d, cloth. 

Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Eijghth Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2a, cloth. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

For the Use of Beginners. New Edition, la, sewed. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Frattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Flan of '^Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. Frice 2a, 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive ase throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. Greorge Oarnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Haito- 

WRiTiNO, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 

Small-hand. 

Larob Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6<f. each* 

Oblong Foolscap, Twenty- four Numbers, Sd. each. 

Univbrsal Copies, Sixteen Numbers, Foolscap. Price 2d, each. 

*' For teaching writing I would reoonunend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement whereTer they have been used.** — Report of Mr. Maye 
(National Societjf^i Organlxer ofSchooli) to the Woroeater Diocenm J^tara of Education, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price 1«. cloth. 

S. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price U. 6(/. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price U. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d, cloth. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons 
to each. Third Ecition, by Thomas Darnell. Price Is. cloth. 
*' Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in example and illustration, and though brief, 

thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on Mr. 

Dameli's plan is not likely to do so on any other.— MorniTig Post, 



WORKS ON ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Ho.spital, Bristol. Fifth Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*^* Answers to the above, Is, 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo., price Ss, 6d. cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2^. 6(L cloth. 

NEW WORK ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

The Theory and Practice of the Metric System 

of Weights and Measures. By Professor Lbone Levi, Hon. Sec. of 

the Metric Committee of the British Association, Price Is, sewed ; 

Is, Bd, cloth. 

** The work is exhaastive as to its matter, and valuable for its information.'*— £(d!i(ca- 
tional Reporter. 

*»♦ Tfie Educational Code, 1 87 \, prescribes that in all Schools the children in 
Standards V. and VI. should know the principles of the Metric System. 

VERTBSIMKn, LEA AW CO.* ClliCnS PLACE, FINSBURT CincnS. 



